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EVIDENCE BEFORE THE SILK COMMITTEE. 


Wuen we consider the present excited state of the country, the loud 
cry for a more extended reform, the eagerness with which the 
utopian theories of Ultra Radicals are listened to and applauded by 
the majority of the people, we are led to inquire into the causes of 
such political frenzy. On reviewing our history for the last century, 
one fact is evident, that the interference of the people with the ro- 
vernment of the country, or their silent acquiescence to its measures, 
has entirely depended upon their adverse or prosperous condition. 
Like the Roman citizens who mutinied for bread, so have the lower 
classes in England, who have remained tranquil, and have shown a 
degree of apathy to the measures of government, as long as they 
could obtain a fair remuneration for their industry, raised the cry of 
reform whenever they have been circumscribed in their means of 
livelihood ; and this cry has only, but at the same time, immediately, 
subsided with a return to a sufficiency for their support. 

The cry has been warranted. The great duty of a government is 
to legislate for the poor, and to procure tor them a due return for their 
industry. When, therefore, the lower classes found themselves in a 
state of distress, it. was but reasonable that they should infer that 
their interests had been overlooked, and that, consequently, they 
were not duly represented in the councils of the nation. 

Such was the conduct of the people of England previous to the 
peace with France in 1814, when the high prices of labour were re- 
daced, and universal distress began to be felt. At the commencement 
they were soothed with the parliamentary phrase of the effects of “a 
sudden transition from war to peace ;” and, although the observation 
was correct, it offered no consolation or relief. A reduction of 
twenty millions of taxes was then resorted to, but without effect; the 
loudly vaunted “ blessings of peace,’ were as remote as ever—tor al- 
though Peace had come, she had forgotten to bring Plenty in her 
train; in fact, she was most unpoetically. attended. The cry of 
reform, which ought in fact to be called the cry of distress, was again 
raised; cheap government, abolition of sinecures and pensions, and a 
fair representation in the Commons’ House of Parliament, were all-in- 
sisted upon by a starving people. Distracted with complaints and 
attacks from all quarters, and not knowing how to offer further relief 
without infringing upon what they foolishly considered as * vested 
rights,” the Tories departed from a system, judicious if they had had 
resolution to follow it up, and throwing away the medicine which, 
however salutary, was most nauseous to their own palates, listened to 
the suggestions of quacks and empirics, who promised with their 
hostrums to restore to health and vigour the diseased and emaciated 
body politic. As might have been expected, the remedy has proved 
Worse than the disease ; yet these pretenders still are in attendance, 
still pocket their fees; and each time that they examine their patient, 
although he protests that his pains increase and his strength decays, 
they insist upon it that he is better—that his pains are imaginary— 
Dec, 1832.—vou. vV.—No. XX. AA 
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and that his pulse decidedly proves an increase of stamina, and 
speedy return to convalescence. 

The Reform Bill was carried, but it was carried too late. That 
which would have infused new stimulus to a merely suffering people, 
could not satisfy those who were maddened by starvation, and who, 
weeping over, but not able to alleviate the distresses of their families, 
fled from their abodes of misery, reckless of even the present, and 
without a hope for the future. Such ts the present condition of the 
majority of the operatives in England; such are the feelings of 
exasperation, roused by necessity, which are vented in the cry for a 
more extended reform, and which cry, if not attended by an allevia- 
tion of their miseries, (for, as we before stated, reform means bread, ) 
will be inevitably followed up by anarchy and revolution. 

Who can reason with starving men? who can soothe hunger by fair 
words? It is impossible; the hand of man is raised against his fel- 
low man, and all codes of law, right, and religion, are set at nought by 
the grand law of self-preservation, the first principle of our nature, the 

sitive right of existence. 

Had the former rulers of this country not relaxed in their endea- 
vours torelieve the suffering people, and, at the same time, adhered to 
those long established and sound maxims of commercial policy which 
our ancestors had framed, all might have yet been well. The in- 
terests of the lower orders, more effectually represented by the re- 
form in the representation, would have occasioned a further relief 
from their difficulties, and they would have been satisfied with the 
boon they had obtained, and the exertions which would have been 
made in their behalf: but now they are not satisfied, nor can it be 
expected that they can be in their present lamentable condition. 
Commerce decaying—manufactures yielding no __ profit—shipping 
rotting in the pools—colonies ruined—and the anticipation of general 
bankruptcy and ruin clouding the brow of even the most sanguine; 
and all this has been brought on by three fatal nostrums—the pre- 
sent system of “ what is called” free trade—the return to cash pay- 
ments, which has deprived us of a sufficient circulating medium— 
and the malignant and unjustifiable persecution of our valuable 
colonies. 

It is our intention in this paper to point out in what manner the 
first pernicious system has acted upon one particular branch of our 
manufactures. It would have been supposed that the evidence upon 
the silk trade would have been more than sufficient to have convinced 
reasonable men that they had been in error ; but the advocates of free 
trade are not reasonable men. It would appear that the more spe- 
culative an hypothesis, the less willingly it is abandoned by its sup- 
porters, who neither listen to argument nor admit of defeat. They 
will not believe their own eyes or trust to their own ears, much less 
give credit to the assertions of others; but even when floundering 
out of their depth, and sinking in the sea of confusion into which they 
have so heedlessly plunged, they still cling to their hypothesis with 
all the tenacity of drowning men. It might have been supposed that 
any legislator, or body of legislators, when about to alter those enact- 
ments and regulations for commerce, under which the country had so 
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flourished, would have, at least, proceeded with some caution 
—would not have plunged into a labyrinth of difficulty without some 
clue of reservation, by which they might have retraced their steps 
and extricated themselves, should they have eventually discovered 
that they were deluded. But no; so convinced were they of their own 
superior judgment, and the erroneous policy of our forefathers, that 
they at once risked the capital and industry of the country entrusted 
to their charge, setting them upon the hazard of the die, and, like 
the losing gamester, exasperated by their loss, venturing still more 
and more, till beggary now stares us in the face, and we contemplate 
the issue of the game with despair. It is a most singular and melan- 
choly coincidence, that the great originator of those hasty and preci- 
pitate measures should himself have fallen a sacrifice to “ accelerated 
motion. | 

The evidence before the silk committee, which we have carefully 
examined, presents us with a scene of ruin and misery almost un- 
paralleled—and, at the same time that we express our surprise and 
admiration at the patience and forbearance of the unhappy operatives, 
we must also avow our astonishment and indignation at those poli- 
tical theorists who still adhere to a system attended with such an 
accumulation of horrors, and such manifest injury to the country. If 
the most bitter foes or most inveterate traitors were to have de- 
vised any schemes for its ruin, they never could have planned any 
more effectual than those which have lately been adopted, and in 
which, we regret to say, Mr. Poulett Thomson and his coadjutors 
appear determined to persist, notwithstanding all the damning evi- 
dence which has been produced before the committee of the House of 
Commons, and from which we shall be under the necessity of making 
some copious extracts. Before we proceed upon our examination, it 
may be advisable that we offer a few explanations, which may assist 
the reader to a more perfect comprehension of the subject which is 
before us. 

The principal branches of this manufacture consist in the dyeing, 
winding, warping, throwing, and weaving. ‘The first needs no expla- 
nation; the winding is the process between the throwing and the 
weaving. After the silk is thrown it is dyed, and then wound off 
preparatory to the loom. The warping is stretching the parallel 
threads on the loom, preparatory to weaving. 

Throwing silk is twisting two threads into one for the purpose of 
weaving. ‘The single thread, as wound off from the cocoon, is desig- 
nated the raw silk. 

There are two descriptions of thrown silk—one is called tram, and 
consists of two threads simply twisted together. This description of 
thrown silk is used in the shuttle or transverse threads of a piece of 
silk on the loom. The other variety of thrown silk is called organ- 
zine : in this the single threads are first twisted up previous to their 
being twisted together. This is used for the warp or parallel threads 
upon the loom. 

Throwing of silk was an important branch of manufacture in this 
country until the duties were reduced in 1826. Since that period it 
has declined—thougands have been thrown out of eonpeagraie and 
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the throwing mills, erected at great expense, have, many of them, re- 
mained unemployed, to the total loss of the owners. Those which 
are in operation yield but little employment to the artisan, and less 
profit to the proprietor. The manufacture of thrown silk is chiefly 
carried on at Macclesfield, Congleton, and in the West of England. 4 
silk can be thrown more cheaply in foreign countries than it can be in 
England, there has been a difference between the throwsters and the 
weavers of Coventry and Spitalfields, the latter having requested the 
protecting duty against foreign thrown silk to be reduced, to the 
manifest injury of the former. This difference was carefully {o- 
mented by the government, who, by dividing the manufacturers 
among themselves, hoped to be able to overcome their opposition in 
detail. The eyes of the whole trade have, however, been opened to 
their own interests, and they now combine in claiming for each other 
a united and fair protection. 

It may be as well to explain to the reader the weights which are 
used in the silk trade. The weight of silk is estimated by deniers, an 
old Italian weight, of which twenty-four are equal to an ounce, used 
only inthe silk trade, in the same manner as the weight called a earat 
is employed by those who deal in diamonds, and other precious 
stones. It is the custom to reel off, upon an engine established in 
the silk trade, a measure of four hundred ells of tram or organzine, 
(which are both double threads,) and the weight of this quantity 
establishes the fineness or coarseness of the silk. Four hundred ells 
of the finest Italian tram will weigh eighteen deniers, and although 
this silk will occasionally run so coarse as to weigh forty deniers, the 
qualities mostly in use vary in weight from eighteen to thirty deniers. 
The China and Bengal silk varies from thirty-five to eighty deniers 
in its weight. Turkey silk, the importation of which has lately much 
increased, and which is worked up in the single thread on account of 
the coarseness of the texture, varies from thirty to fifty deniers— 
which, as the others are weighed in the tram or double thread, will be 
in the proportion of sixty to one hundred deniers. We have entered 
into these explanations, as they are of the greatest importance in ac- 
counting to the reader for the present distressed state of the trade; 
but we shall for the present dismiss the subject, that we may make 
some observation upon the silk manufactures in France. 

Silk is the staple manufacture of France, and has always received 
the fostering protection of the government. The raw material is the 
produce of the country, and as the growers of silk are not permitted 
to export it, it is purchased by the manufacturers at a much cheaper 
rate than it can be procured by us. The value of the raw silk yearly 
produced in France is estimated at about three millions and a half 
sterling, the produce of manufacture at about two millions and a half, 
so that the silk trade of France is to be valued, on the whole, at about 
six millions sterling. ; 

This is the estimate which is made by the acknowledgment of 
the French government, but there is every reason to suppose that 
it is much more considerable. This is certain, that it is of the 
greatest value to that nation, and has received such protection, and, 
in consequence, is in that flourishing condition that at present ne 
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other country can compete with it. These advantages, from 
wing the raw material and the cheapness of labour, are such, that 
without protection the silk manufacturers of every other country 
must be ruined. For more than a century the government of. this 
country have protected our silk trade, by a total prohibition of French 
goods - this system has, however, latterly been abandoned, with what 
advantage or disadvantage we shall refer to hereafter. Our first ob- 
ject will be to prove that it is impossible for our manufacturers to 
compete with the French, and for this purpose we shall refer to the 
evidence brought before the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons. 
EVIDENCE OF MR. BARRET WADDEN, 
Comparative View of the Cosr and Wacrs paid for manufacturing 174 Kilo- 
grammes of Orcanzine, and 18 Kilogrammes of Tram Sink, into 500 Ells of 
Satin at Lyons and Spitalfields respectively.—As given in Evidence by Dr, Bow- 


ring. 
LYONS. 


fF. J. 


174 Kilogrammes Raw Silk, at 50/. per kilo, ts , ; . 875 0 
18 Ditto ditto, at 47/ is : : : , ‘ : . 846 0 
35} 1,721 0 
1234 per cent, discount, one month’s credit » 215 12 
——een 1005 08 

Throwing Organzine, 17} kil. at 11/. - . ‘ . 192 50 
Throwing Tram, 18 kil. at 7/. ‘ ; , ° » 19 O 
Dyeing Organzine, at 3f, ° ° : ; ; . BS 


Dyeing Tram, at 3f. ‘ ‘ , ° . °  #& ®@ 
Winding Organzine, 12 kilat4/. ‘ ° ; » &':@ 
Warping ° . ° ‘ ° ; ° ‘ »- 18 0 
Weaving 500 ells ‘ ; . 475 0 
-_—_—_—_— 966 0 


a 


Sf. 2,471 88 


Exchange at 25/. is 981, 17s. 6d, —_—= 
SPITALFIELDS. 

lbs. oz. fs d. 

17} kilogrammes, equal to 38° 9 Organzine, at 25f. per hs 0 , . 48 4 0 

i8 dittoequalto . . 39 11 Tram, at 21s. 6d. per 2 ‘ . 42213 4 

3} 78 4 9017 4 

2} per cent, discount ° - 2 5 4 


fi s d, 8812 O 


Dyeing 78 lbs. 4 oz, silk, at 2s. per lb. ° ° . 716 6 
Winding Organzine, 29 Ibs. at 2s. ‘ . . - 218 O 
Winding Tram, 39} Ibs, at 1s. 9d. ‘ ° ‘ - 3 9 % 
Warping 5 pieces, each 125 yards, at 6s. . , » ee 
Weaving 625 yards, at 1s. ° ° ° ‘ 31 5 O 
Dressing ditto, at 1}d. , ° . ° ° . 318 1} 


50 17 3 


£139 9 3 





Cost of production in Spitalfields over Lyons : : ° ° - 4011 9 
Suppose the whole of the duty on the above silk were taken away, what 

_ Would the difference then be ? 

38) lbs. Organzine, at 3s, 6d., and 393 lbs. Tram, at 2s, ; P - 1014 83 


The difference would be P : . 2917 6 
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By this table, it appears that a piece of silk may be manufactured 
in France for 98/. 17s. 6d., which in England would cost 1397. 9s, 3¢., 
as the duties are at present, leaving a balance in favour of the French 
manufacturer of 40/. lls. 9d.; and that if all our duties were re. 
moved, there would still be a balance in his favour of 292. 17s, 6d. 
We corroborate this with another table. 


December, 1831, 
Comparative View of the Costs and Expenses of Manufacturing 100 Kilogrammes 
of Orcanzine, and 75 Kilogrammes of Tram Sick, into 5,296 Yards plain Gros 
de Naples, at Lyons and Spitalfields, respectively. 


LYONS. 


fe. 7. 6 
100 kilogrammes Organzine silk, at 58f., is. ° - 5,800 0 J 

75 ditto Tram silk, at 54/., is ° . 5 - 4,050 0O 
175 9,850 0O 
124 per cent. discount, one month’s credit - 1,231 25 

———— §,618 75 

Dyeing Organzine and Tram, 72 sous per kilo. ° ° - 630 0 

Winding 75 kilo. Organzine, 60 — — ‘ ; » 225 0 

Warping paid , : 30 — per day : ‘ ° 59 0 

Weaving 4,2364 ells, 55 cents per ell ‘ : . 2,330 24 


--—--- +~——__ ee 


fi. 11,862 99 











Exchange at 25f. 4741. 10s. 5d. eeeeED 
SPITALFLELDS, 
lbs. ot. - = & £ « © 
220 12 Piedmont Organzine silk, at 24s. per lb. . . 26418 O 
165 9 Italian Tram silk, at 21s, 6d. per lb, : - 17719 7 
386 5 442 17 7 
2h per cent, discount, 14 days credit » a2 4.86 
451 16 2 
Dyeing Organzine and Tram, at 2s. per lb. a - 3812 6 
Winding 1654 lbs. Organzine, at 2s. per Ib. ° . 16 11 1} 
Winding 1654 lbs. Tram, at 1s. 9d. per lb. ‘ , 149 9 
Warping 59 pieces, at 2s. 3d. per lb. ‘ » 62¢-9 
Weaving 5,296 yards, at 7d. per lb. ; ; -154 9 4 
£662 11 7 





Or 39% per cent. on the cost price at Lyons. 


Both these tables satisfactorily establish the point, that the French 
manufacturer can produce his article at forty per cent less than the 
English. We will, however, produce a third, that all doubt upon the 
subject may be removed. 

December, 1831. 
Comparative Estimate of the Cost and various Expenses of Manufacturing 200 
Kilogrammes of OrGanzine, and 150 Kilogrammes of Tram Sitk, into 9,260 
Yards figured Gros de Naples, at Lyons and Spitalfields respectively. 








LYONS. fo @& fe & 
200 kilogrammes Organzine silk, at 58f. per kilo. . - 11,600 0 
150 ditto Tram silk, at 54f, per kilo. ' , - 8,100 0 
850 19,700 0O 


12} per cent, discount, one month’s credit 2,462 50 
mmm Glan 


Dyeing 350 kilogrammes, at 72 sous per kilo. ; . - 1,260 0 
Winding 150 ditto Organzine, at 60 sous per kilo. . ° 450 ° 
Warping.-ditto, at 30 sous per day ‘ . . ° 166 50 
Weaving 7,696 ells, at 85 cents. perell ° . . 6,541 60 
f. 25,655 60 

E change at 25f. 1,026. 4s. 6d. 2 geo 
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SPITALFIELDS, 
lbs, 08+ . , ff 8s @, fs d, 
441 8 Piedmont Organzine silk, at 24s. per lb. . . 52916 O 
$31 2 Best Italian Tram silk, at 21s. 6d. per lb. . . 35519 @ 
772 10 885 15 2 
24 per cent, discount, 14 days credit 22 2 10 
-———— 86312 4 
Dyeing 772 lbs. 10 oz, Organzine and Tram, at @s. per lb. . e's 
Winding 531 Ibs. of Organzine, at 2s. per lb. , ; . ea ee 
Winding 331 lbs. of Tram, at 1s, 9d. per lb. , : . 2819 8 
Warping 74 pieces, each 150 yards, at 6s. per piece ° 3849 
Weaving 9,620 yards, at 1s. per yard ; : ; . 481 0 0 





£1,506 2 7 
Difference between Lyons and Spitalfields, 4791. 18s. 1d. ; or 46} per cent. 
on the cost price at Lyons. 





We will follow these tables up with some further evidence. 
BARRETT WADDEN, ESQ. 


“ 10132,—It has been stated by Dr. Bowring, that the average value of raw silk of 


France, of the finest growth, is about eighteen francs per pound, which at the pre- 
sent rate of exchange is equal to about fourteen shillings a pound English ; do you 
know the price of good Italian raw silk in this country !—The present prices, I 
take it, ranges from 17s. 6d. to 18s.” 


JOHN BALLANCE, ESQ. 


**8509.—Taking the average of wages at Lyons, in the years 1826, 1829, and 
1831, with the wages paid in England at those respective periods, the wages at 
Lyons appear from seventy to eighty per cent. less than in England.” 


It was, however, the fate of Ireland to be first practised upon by 
political theorists. At the time of the Union, a duty of ten per cent. 
was fixed upon all British manufactured silks that were imported into 
Ireland, that the silk manufacturers of that country might be pro- 
tected ; for Ireland was, with respect to England, in the same pre- 
dicament that England is with France. We shall, however, do better 
to quote the evidence of Mr. Barrett Wadden, a silk manufacturer 
in Dublin for fourteen years, who removed to England shortly after 
the protecting duty had been taken off. 


BARRETT WADDEN, ESQ. 


**9962.—-Are you a silk manufacturer ?—1 am. 

**9965.—In Spitalfields ?—In Spitalfields. 

“‘9964.—How long have you been a manufacturer in Spitalfields ’—Nearly ten 
years, 

**9965.— W here did you reside before the time you came to settle in Spitalfields ? 
—In Dublin. 

“*9966.—W hat was the cause, and what were the circumstances under which you 
removed to London ?—I fear I shall be under the necessity of trespassing on the 
Committee, by giving a long answer to that question. At the time of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, in the year 1800, there were fixed at that period 
what are called the Union duties ; which duties amounted to ten per cent. on the im- 
portation of British manufactured silks into Ireland, About the year 1819, the 
government of this country, desirous to amalgamate the two kingdoms into one, 
and to unite and identify their respective interests, came to a determivation to re- 
peal the Union duty, so called ; and as long as 1 was a silk manufacturer in Dublin 
(which I believe I was for fourteen years, and I have been ten years here) the pay- 
ment of ten per cent. on British manufactured silks was, what in Dublin, we silk 
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manufacturers then considered a protection, I found by experience, that our ware. 
housemen, our mercers, and our fashionable milliners in Dublin were constantly in 
the habit of visiting this metropolis, three, four, and in some instances, I belieye 
six times a year, in search of British goods and London fashions: and according a 
those things found their way into Dublin, brought in by the parties that | have 
already alluded to, we immediately set to work to bring out our imitations; for te 
was of very little importance how beautiful an article it might be that we could 
produce, it had no sale in our market unless it was stamped with British origin : 
unless it came amongst us as sanctioned by London fashion and taste. The result 
was, that when I was a silk manutacturerin Dublin, incommon with all the other ma- 
nufacturers there, we were constantly a season behind-hand, London taking the lead - 
and I was obliged to follow the imitations of those beautiful fabrics manufactured be 
Ames and Atkinson's house in London, and Campbell and Bridges, (they were the 
manufacturers that used to interfere with me then,) Bell and Winkworth, and ano- 
ther very eminent house that was in Broad-street, Adamson and Bell. We found 
that all our buyers came to London to those houses, and brought over some splendid 
specimens of British industry, and thus we required the protection of ten per cent, 
to preserve us from the competition we were exposed to in this way. As soon as | 
discovered that the British government had determined to repeal the Union duties, 
I was appointed to be one of a deputation to wait upon the then Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer, and in company with some very influential persons, men of high 
character and great experience, we waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and at that interview he was assisted by Sir Henry Parnell, and by, 1 think, the late 
Lordde Vesei. Weexplained, on that occasion, that in our opinion, as soon as the 
Union duties would be repealed, that the silk manufactures in Dublin would be de- 
stroyed; and as long as | have the use of reason and the power of memory, I do 
not think I shall ever forget the answer that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then made to me: it was in these words, ‘ You are wrong ; the repeal of those du- 
ties will be to you a source of very considerable employment ; for while there is a 
duty of ten per cent, on British manufactures coming to Ireland, and a duty of ten 
per cent, on your Irish poplins or tabimets going to England, so long you will be 
shut out from that market ; but take away those duties, and for every ten weavers 
that you now employ, in the production of Irish poplins or tabinets, you will in my 
judgment,’ says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘ be enabled to give employment 
a hundred fold.’ We begged leave to differ from him; however it was no great 
importance; they had it all their own way ; the duties were repealed ; and | have 
lived to see some of my best, my oldest, and my most valued friends sent to prison, 
their families scattered east, west, north, and south; the manufacture, as it relates 
to silk in the city of Dublin, almost annihilated, and the prophecy of the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer exhibited at least in my judgment, I think 1 am justified in 
saying, he wasa very false prophet. Under these circumstances I came to London, 
determined that | would not remain there to be destroyed, and I find I was right; 
for | left men behind me, ten years ago, in the city of Dublin, engaged in manufac- 
ture of silk, that, on the day } left it, were worth their 14,000/., and their 20,000, ; 
and these men | am sorry, it grieves me to the very heart to be compelled to speak 
it, they are gone; they are destroyed as manufacturers ; they have lost their pro- 
perty, and I believe are not worth so many pence. Under these circumstances | 
came to Spitalfields ; and now that I am here, I find a system by the sume power Is 
put in operation ; that is placing me in a situation now, as it relates to France, some- 
what similar to the situation that I was originally in as a Dublin manufacturer, 2 
relation to the fashions of London,” 


MR. JONATHAN SCOTT. 


“11853.—-What was the state of the silk trade of Dublin before you came to 
Manchester —In a most depressed condition ; indeed, it was almost annihilated. 

‘© 41854.—And to what cause do you ascribe that great depression !—To the re- 
peals of the protection duties; for while they existed, the manufacturer could make 
goods at some profit, but no sooner were they repealed, than all the mercers’ shops 
were crowded with English silks ; nearly all the manufacturers became insolvent; 
the weavers were thrown destitute of employment, and compelled to seek work in 
Manchester and elsewhere: but for that reason | would not have been here; MY 
father was in business at that time; he fell a victim to the free-trade system, whic 
was brought about between England and Dublin.” 
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MR. JONATHAN SISSON, 


« 11902,—When did you give up the business !—I continued importing till the 

year 1826. 
* « 44903.—W hat induced you to give up your connexion with the trade ?—I found 
the silk trade rapidly declining in Dublin, and persons preparing to quit the busi- 
ness ; besides which, there was little or no profit to be realized; on the last silk I 
imported, there was a considerable loss. 

«11904.—W hat reason do you assign for your importations of raw and thrown 
silk being less profitable than formerly, so as to induce you to abandon it?—The 
operation of two measures ; the first was the sudden and unexpected repeal of the 
union protecting duties, and the admission of foreign silk into Great Britain and 
Ireland; the effect of the former was to inundate Ireland with the British fabric, 
and the effect of the latter with French fabrics; there was consequently little room 
left for the existence of either the importer or the manufacturer in Dublin ; besides 
which, the British manufactures about this time were sent to Dublin in large quan- 
tities, and sold by auction at destructive prices, 

« 41909—Having continued to inform yourself of the state of the trade in Dub- 
lin, what is it ?---1t continues still in a very depressed state. 1 believe I can best 
answer that question by giving in a statement | brought over here in the year 1824, 
of the number of Jooms then employed in Dublin. There was at that time in Dub- 
lin, from the best computation | could make, 1,200 broad silk looms of different 
kinds, and there were 996 mbbon machines ; I took an account prior to leaving Dub- 
lin of the present number, and of broad, nurrow, and every description of loom, and 
there were only 150.” 


Now it would be reasonable to suppose, that after such a proof of 
the fallacy of the new system, the political theorists would have 
paused before they ventured upon a step which, in the only instance 
it had been acted upon, had proved so prejudicial; and that if they 
resolved upon the admission of the manufactures of a rival, they 
would have given a sufficient protecting duty to our own manufac- 
tures. The principle of free trade is to prevent our home manufac- 
ture from having the monopoly of the country, by allowing the 
admission of the foreign manufacturer at such a protecting duty as 
will cover the extra expense of the manufacturer in a country 
which, like England, is so much burthened with taxation. By this 
act of justice you encourage competition and excite industry: if the 
protecting duty is too high, it is tantamount to a prohibition—if too 
low, you destroy your own manufactures, throw your own people out 
of employment, and give all the profits to the foreigner. The ques- 
tion then appears to be simply this:—If a sufficient protecting duty 
can be secured, that system is the most eligible ; if it cannot, prohibi- 
tion is preferable to an insufficient protection, which must end in the 
ruin of your own manufacturers. Neither does prohibition imply a 
positive monopoly to the home manufacturer, although it must raise 
the price to a certain extent, for the competition of the manufacturers 
with each other will always act as a check. This is easily proved in 
the falling of the prices of many different articles since the peace, in 
which the foreigner has no means of competing, not being able to fur- 
nish articles of equal quality, but, on the contrary, glad to receive 
them from us. We have before observed, that the French can manu- 
facture silk forty per cent. under the price necessary to give fair 
wages and fair profit to the English. Our government, however, 
thought that thirty per cent. was a sufficient protecting duty, and, as 
will be seen by the evidence, they prophesied that this would have 
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the effect of preventing smuggling; the result has proved how erro. 
neous they were in their calculations. In the first place, those who 
imported French silks, and paid the duty of thirty per cent., were 
able to undersell the English manufacturer ; in the next, smuggling 
instead of decreasing, increased to an enormous extent, the smug. 
glers guaranteeing to deliver any quantity of French silks to any 
house in London for a premium of fifteen per cent. on their value. The 
duty of thirty per cent., therefore, in itself insufficient, became no. 
minal, the real protecting duty being only fifteen per cent., which, as 
the French can manufacture forty per cent. under the English, leaves 
a balance of twenty-five per cent. in their favour. Such is the real 
position in which the silk trade of England ‘s at present, and has 
been placed for these last few years; and, although such was foretold, 
and a statement of the facts repeatedly made to the government, 
until at last a committee was granted to hear the evidence. not 
even the misery and destitution which that evidence has brought to light 
appear to have had any effect upon these political visionaries. We 
have carefully examined the evidence before the silk committee, and 
shall now prove from it— 

I. That the smuggling of French silks, during the prohibition, was 
trifling, and of no injury to the English manufacturer. 

II. That since the admission of French silks, the smuggling has 
been most extensive, to the injury of the revenue, and the ruin of the 
English manufacturer. 

III. The condition of the silk trade, comprising more than one- 
thirtieth of the population of the kingdom, during the prohibition. 

IV. The condition in which they now are since the admission of 
French silks, under the heads of 

Decrease of manufacturers and employment. 

Decrease of wages. 

Distress of the operatives. 

Work houses and relief. 

Crime and discontent. 


I. That the smuggling of French silks, during the prohibition, was 
trifling, and of no serious injury to the English manufacturer. 
MR. JOHN BALLANCE, 


“ 8362.—Was smuggling carried on to any great extent under the prohibitory 


‘laws, as compared with what it has been since ?—It was not. Smuggling was then 


confined to the coast ; silks were brought in by stealth, in small quantities; there 
was great concealment practised ; now, since the ports have been opened, there has 
been what | call a regular wholesale trade in smuggling, and it is done openly and 
without disguise.” 


BARRETT WADDEN, ESQ. 


“ 9984.—Was there much smuggling going forward in respect of foreign silk 
goods, during the existence of the prohibitory laws ?—I can only here state an opr 
nion ; My opinion is, that there was just that quantity of smuggling carried forward 
that gave a stimulus to manufacturers and to improvements, that the articles smug- 
gled, I firmly believe, were more generally brought in by persons visiting the conti- 
nent than they were by persons in trade, for there were so many difficulties placed in 
the way of selling contraband goods, that I doubt very much that a man would ex- 
pect to make it a profitable transaction to pursue it as a trade.” 
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MR, JOHN WRIGHT. 


« 41732.—Had you not the smuggler before the prohibition ?—Allow me to say 
that smuggling was carried on upon a very small scale till after the alteration of the 
duties, nothing of any consequence.” 


It is not necessary to introduce more evidence on the above point, 
as there is so much following in every respect corroborating the fact, 
that it would be to waste the time of the reader. We proceed to No. II. 


II. That since the admission of French silks, the smuggling has 
been most extensive, to the injury of the revenue, and the ruin of the 
English manufacturer. 

MR. JOHN BALLANCE. 


« §493.—-At what price per cent. do you consider broad silk goods can be smug- 
into the country ’—I1 am told at from ten to fifteen per cent., according to cir- 
cumstances ; but my calculation is upon the higher amount, 

“ 84¢4.—When you say you are told, is that authority on which you can entirely 
depend %—I have no doubt of my authority, and this is further confirmed by my own 
inspection of the goods ; I am satisfied at the price at which they are stated to me to 
be purchased, the per centage for smuggling cannot have been higher than fifteen.” 


MR. WILLIAM BECKWITH, 


“ 11930.—Do you continue to import ?—No, I left it off because I found that 
other importers could supply me at from fifteen to twenty per cent. less than I could 
import for myself. 

“ 11931.—Were they smugglers from whom you bought these cheap goods 1~—I 
have no direct knowledge of that; but I must presume that such was the case, as | 
purchased for ready money. 

 11932,—W hat description of goods were they !—Figured velvets for waistcoats, 
and figured silks. 

“ 11933.—Are these the same description of goods you say you can purchase at a 
cheaper rate ?—I did purchase the identical patterns from fifteen to twenty per cent, 
cheaper ; so much so, that | took the advantage of a contract being ten days behind 
time, to decline having the parcel. 

“ 11934.—Were these cheap goods bought from large warehouses in London 1— 
The largest, the very largest establishments.” 


AMBROSE MOORE, ESQ. 


“ 11197.—And in point of fact it has resulted, has it not, that the quantity intro- 
duced, by illicit means alone, now greatly exceeds what was introduced by illicit 
means prior to the prohibition?—Yes, undoubtedly the quantity smuggled has 
greatly increased ; and as to the whole importation, those who state it at the lowest, 
and who think the alteration of the system a favourable one, admit that four times 
the amount is sent from France to England than was sent before the alteration of 
system ; and I have no doubt that it is double that, that is, that eight or ten times as 
many French goods now come as were smuggled in before the alteration. 

_ “ 11203.—When you say they have not carried into effect their intention of collect- 
ing thirty per cent., what do you mean !—I mean that there are so many goods com- 
ing into this country, smuggled in at a much lower rate, perhaps fifteen per cent.” 


MR. JOHN POYTON, 


“ 10993.—Do you think it possible, by any contrivance, to prevent smuggling !— 
I know of no plan that is likely to succeed ; when we waited on the Board of Trade, 
Mr, Huskisson avowed it was his intention to press this law, for the purpose of 
doing away with smuggling; he said, smuggling had increased to a very great ex- 
tent ; that it was net only a growing evil but a grievous burthen on the silk trade, 
and some steps ought to be taken to put an end to it. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
— and Mr. Charles Grant were present ; and he stated, that if such rules and 
reguiations were introduced, he would pledge his existence that it would prevent 
smuggling altogether: we told him, we much doubted it; and a regulation intro- 

uced was for the avowed purpose of remedying the evil altogether. in 1829 it was 
admitted, that the same evil existed, and an alteration in the rates of duty wes pro- 
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posed and carried, and that was said by the then President of the Board of Trade 
to be quite sufficient to cover the evil; but we see, notwithstanding all the remedy 
that has been applied to the disease, that the evil still exists; and so far from ms 
being diminished, we have every reason in the world to believe that it increases ~ 
& most enormous extent: I ground that opinion upon the returns that haye bene 
made to Parliament, and from the Custom House of France ; one statement Was 
published by the House of Commons, the other was brought before the Committes 
by Doctor Bowring. Doctor Bowring’s statement is, that the Custom House re. 
turns show, that in 1828 the French exported from France to this country, silks to 
the amount of nine million francs in value, In 1830, there was an increase of six 
millions of francs; by comparing this statement with the returns laid before Parlig. 
ment, in the first year referred to, there was imported from France into this country 
through the Custom House, 150,000 lbs. weight of silk, and an equal proportion in 
value; but in 1830 the quantity of silk diminished, and there was only imported 
through the Custom House, from France, 115,000; whereas, according to Doctor 
Bowring’s statement, the importation had increased six millions of franes ; so that 
if both statements are correct, it is quite clear one half of the silk imported is 
brought here by the smuggler.” 


MR. JOSEPH GROUT, 

“© 10520,—W hat has been the effect, since the admission of foreign-wrought silks, 
with respect to smuggling ; is it your opinion that there is a less or greater quantity 
run in?—1 think there has been an immense quantity run in during the last five or 
six years.” 

MR. JOHN BALLANCE, 


“ 8638.—W hat is your opinion of the present extent of smuggling ?—I do not 
like to form an estimate, but if I were to judge from the number of smuggled goods 
that | continually meet with, my opinion would be that the amount smuggled exceeds 
the amount legally imported,” 


BARRETT WADDEN, ESQ. 

« 9985.—Has smuggling increased in your opinion since the legal admission of 
foreign silk goods ’?—l1l believe that smuggling has increased, and I hope I am not 
out of order, to use a phrase made use of some time last January or February by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer ; his words were, ‘ smuggling has increased to 
such an enormous extent, that we can have no conception of it.’ I beg leave to 
say, that 1 believe the noble Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer on that occasion 
spoke the truth.” 


It is remarkable that the Chancellor of the Exchequer here admits 
himself, that “ smuggling has increased to such an enormous extent,” 
that we can have no conception of it. After this admission, we need 
bring forward no further evidence. 


III. The condition of the silk trade in England, during the time of 
the prohibition, that is, previous to the year 1826. 


MR. JOHN BALLANCE, 
“ 8356.—Will you inform the Committee what was the condition of the silk ma- 


nufacture in Spitalfields, before the year 1826 ?—It was a growing and a prosperous 
trade.” t 


MR. WILLIAM BRIDGES. 
* 10375.—Was the trade in a flourishing state up to the time of the opening of 
the ports to foreign silk in 1826 !—1n a very flourishing state.” 


J. BROCKLEHURST, JUN. ESQ. 

*€ 11525.—What may have been the state of the throwing interest before Novem- 

ber 1826 !—The throwsters were carrying on a very moderately remunerative, but 
steadily increasing branch of manufacture. j 

** 11397.—What has been the condition since 1826 of the people employed in the 

mills ?—In 1826, when they were overtaken by the change, they were living in com- 

fortably furnished houses, and they were amply provided with clothing.” 
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JOHN KELLY. 


« 11819.—Can you inform the Committee what has been the state of the silk 
weavers in Manchester, from that period to the commencement of the free trade 
system '—In 1819, the state of the broad silk weavers gradually increased until 
1825; in those years the weavers were generally employed, and the prices for 
weaving afforded themselves and their families a comfortable subsistence to live 
upon. 

“ 11828.---Permit me here to make a remark, at the present time a silk weaver is 
a person looked on with contempt. if I am asked the reason why, it is not because 
they are dishonest generally, but because he has no money, and the means of obtain- 
ing so small a pittance weekly. This was not the case before the measures of 1826 
came into operation ; then they could pay their way and appeared respectably, and 
formed a part of civil society which did credit to themselves. Since the introduction 
of the free-trade measures, he has been obliged to go to the parish to receive a small 
pittance to maintain himself and his family. 1 may say, scores have been placed in 
that situation.” 

MR. RICHARD BENNETT. 

“ 10717.—W hat was the condition of the manufacture previous to the opening of 
the ports in 18296 2—Previous to that time we were generally in an improving con- 
dition; we could give fair wages to the weavers, and the manufacturers also had a 
remunerating profit ; the returns of the imports of silks up to 1826 would prove its 
progressive increase. 

MR. JOSEPH SMITH. 


“11679.-—Do you recollect the condition of the persons employed in the manu- 
facture of silk prior to the admission of foreign wrought silk into the market !—I 
do; and, generally speaking, 1 believe that persons employed in the silk manufac- 
ture were as well and as comfortably situated as persons in any other branch of ma- 
nufacture whatever.” 


MR. JOHN WRIGHT. 


“11749.—What was the condition of the hands employed in the throwing mills 
at Macclesfield up to 182.5 ?—The condition of the labouring classes was remarkably 
fair; the price of labour was good ; the work people were contented and happy ; we 
had bread enough and to spare, and there was no complaining in our streets,’’ 





Such, it appears, was the state of the English silk trade previous 
to 1826, when the prohibitory duties upon French silks were re- 
pealed. We have now to turn over the leaf, and examine the con- 
dition in which they now are. This melancholy subject is divided 
into five compartments; the first is the 


DECREASE OF MANUFACTURERS AND EMPLOYMENT. 
MR. JOHN BALLANCE, 


“8414.—Has the number of master manufacturers decreased since 1826 ’—Very 
considerably, 

“ 8445.—Are you able to state particulars at the respective periods of 1826 and 
the present time In 1826 there were 167 manufacturers in Spitaltields, of these 
about thirty-nine were in the fancy trade ; there are now about seventy-nine manu- 
facturers, of these sixty-six are in the plain branch, and only thirteen in the figured 
branch ; those that are in the figured branch have not one-third of their former num- 
ber of looms. 

“ 8446.—There appears to be a reduction in the number of eighty-eight manu- 
facturers between the two periods ’—Yes. 
_ “ 8447.—Hlave they been obliged to discontinue business in consequence of fail- 
ing in trade ?—Sixty-seven of these have failed since 1826; seventeen have retired 
‘rom business; most of these seventeen were men of capital, I mean to say that in 
the spring of 1826 there were 167 manufacturers in Spitalfields, and that in the 
‘pring of 1852 there are but seventy-nine manufacturers, and that of the difference 
‘'Xty-seven have failed chiefly within the last three years; and that seventeen, who 
Were men of capital, have retired.” : 
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J. BROCKLEHURST, JUN., ESQ. 


“* 11404.—Can you state how many failures occurred between 1814 and 1896 of 
silk throwsters and manufacturers !—They were of so rare occurrence, J can only 
recollect one or two ; and though a banker the last nine years of the time, | should 
think 9/. would cover our losses. 

“ 11405.—Since 1826, how many have failed ?—~Somewhere about fort 
as my recollection serves me, besides a great many in minor trades. 

“* 11406.—How large a proportion is that of the whole !—Two-thirds at that time 

“* 11413.—Do you know any instance of mill property being offered for sale) 
I know an instance of a mill originally costing 6,000l. or 7,000/. that was pure 
chased in 1827 for 1,700l., and I stated the fact to the Board of Trade in 1828 or 
1829 ; a few weeks ago I met the late proprietor in London, and asked him what 
that mill actually cost him ; he said 7,000/. independently of machinery, and that the 
machinery cost him above 4,000/. more ; altogether that property, which cost 11,0004, 
was knocked down for 1,700/., and about 200/. for the machinery. ; 

“ 11414.---When was that mill erected ?---In 1822, [ believe. 

“ 11415.---It was not old or worn out?---No, it was and is still as good and as 
perfect a mill as any in the kingdom. 

«* 11416.---Was that man ruined ?---He was, and has since been reduced to the 
a of trying to maintain himself and his family by keeping a petty shop in 
London.” 


¥, a8 nearly 


MR. RICHARD BENNETT. 


“* 10752.---Has the manufacture of figured silks much declined since 1826 in 
Spitalfields ?---1 think there is not a tenth of the number of looms on figured silks 
there were a few years back ; there used to be about 3,000 to 4,000 looms in figured 
and fancy goods; | think the utmost number now is from 300 to 500.” 


MR. JOSEPH GROUT. 


‘* 10304.— Have you any hand looms standing still ?—Yes; I have a letter here 
from one of my partners, stating the number; I wrote him a few weeks ago, re- 
questing he would send me the particulars of all that were standing still, This 
letter is signed William Martin, and dated Norwich, 27th June 1832: ‘ Dear Sir, 
Agreeably with your wishes, I have looked over our books, and think the following 
statement is as nearly correct as possible : hand looms out of use in the years 1829, 
1830, and 1831; 243 formerly used at North Walsham, 140 ditto at Sible He- 
dingham, 700 at Saffron Walden, 402 at Bocking and Braintree ; making 1,485; 
and 102 power looms standing still at Yarmouth; making the total number of 1,587 
looms unemployed.’ 

‘“* 10355.—It appears by calculation, from the statements you have put in, that 
you employed in the year 1823 not by any means of the largest number of persons in 
every year; but 5,000 persons, at the average of 8s. per week each, which will give 
a total of 60,000/, earned in the year by those persons ; it appears in the year 1830, 
you employed somewhere about 1,600, the average earnings 4s., giving as a total 
of earnings 16,0001, for those persons ; is that correct ‘—It is.” 


MR, WILLIAM WALLIS. 


‘* 10884.---You have stated that there are about 12,000 looms in the parish of 
Bethnal Green, how many of these were out of employ at the commencement of this 
year !--- Unfortunately we have no regular statement, not having the means to obtain 
it without considerable expense and trouble; from the best information I can ge, 
there were from 5,000 to 6,000 in Bethnal Green alone; in 1826, there was 7,721 
looms out of employ; in 1832, from the best estimate I could form, and froms 
comparative calculation made from 1,500 looms taken in three separate districts, one 
a good one, one an inferior ove, and one rather a bad one, there were about 7,000 in 
the whole out of work ; that is rather over than under the mark. 


MR. JOHN MIDDLEHURST. 

“ 11791.—What were the number of hands employed in 1824, and what at the 
present period ?---In 1824, it was 10,229, whose actual earnings were 11s. pe 
week ; in 1828 and 1829, 5,254, whose net earnings were 5s. 5d.: 1 must remal 
here, that the time was reduced from seventy-six to sixty-six hours per week 5 “ 
1831, 3,762; the earnings at the usual time of working seventy-six hours might 
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e been 5s., but their being reduced to forty-four hours, the average earnings 
= two-elevenths in 1832 of what they were in 1831, only the number of iene 
had decreased to 3,610.” 


DECREASE OF WAGES. 
MR, JOHN MIDDLEHURST., 


“« 11786.---To what extent has the wages of people employed in the silk trade of 
Macclesfield been reduced !---The workmen have been reduced from fifty to seventy 
since the legislative interference of which | before spoke, thousands are thrown out 
of employ and have nothing to subsist on but what they get from the parish, and the 
applicants for relief have been so numerous, that the overseers have been obliged to 
refuse relief to those applicants who could earn 2s. 6d. per week. 

“ 11787.---Do you not think that the reduction in wages has been greater than the 
state of the trade required ?---I believe it has not; in my Opinion the master throw- 
sters have been the greatest sufferers. 

‘ « 41788.---Wbat means have you of knowing that such a necessity does exist on 
the part of the master throwsters t---The situation I hold is such that “my employers 
necessarily put confidence in me ; I can state from my own knowledge that the price 
paid for throwing Italian silk has been reduced from sixty to seventy per cent ; in 
addition to this, the poor rates have been trebled, and they frequently have to stand 
still for three or four months for want of silk. I know many throwsters who came 
into the trade with a capital of some hundreds, who are now dependant on the 
parish for support, and others are obliged to work at any thing they can get however 
humble, to prevent further degradation ; 1 may just mention one throwster who had 
several hundred pounds embarked in the throwing trade, was sweeping the streets 
as acommon scavenger, on the day that I left Macclesfield to give evidence before 
this Committee ; he came to me and desired I would impress on the Committee the 
necessity of extending relief to the trade, by which alone he could ever expect to be 
relieved from his present degradation and misery which had been his lot for three 
years, I know one spirited proprietor who, in 1829, actually gave the throwsters 
who occupied his mills the use of the mill and engine to work for themselves ; they 
accepted the offer, and worked it as long as they could, at last they were under the 
necessity of asking the proprietor to put the engine in repair, being themselves 
unable to do so. 

MR. WILLIAM WALLIS. 


1097 1.---What is the average rate of wages now earned per week by a weaver ? 
---About 7s., not more, rather less than more ; but that is the pi average of 
single and double. 

“ 10972.---[low many hours must he work a day for that?---The average hours in 
Spitalfields are about sixteen.” 


MR. RICHARD BENNETT, 


“ 10739.—At what do you estimate the average weekly earnings of a weaver ?— 
I think their net earnings do not exceed 8s. or 9s. a week; it used to be on plain 
goods, from 14s. to 17s.” 


MR. JOHN BALLANCE, 


“ 8373.---This you state to be the average of the wages you yourself pay, notwith- 
standing you pay more than the general average '--- Yes ; when | say the year round, 
1 mean that is what I pay the persons the year round, out of which they have got 
their own incidentals to pay ; I am speaking of wages that go from our house to 
them, out of which they have to pay for twisting in, turning on, and incidentals ; 
this 9s. does not exclude, but includes those incidentals. 1 submit, in proof of the 
reduction of wages, a calculation of wages paid to my weavers on 5,000 lbs, weight 
of silk worked up in each year from 1816 to 1831, taken from our own books ; these 
are wages paid to weavers only, not warpers and winders, 


* Lbs. 5,000 of Silk in 1816 cost weaving . ‘ - o£ 3,362 
5,000 . ditto 1817 . ditto ; . ; 3,273 
5,000 . ditto 1818 . ditto . ‘ ‘ 3,356 
5,000 . ditto 1819 . ditto ; ‘ : 3,357 
5,000 . ditto 1820 . ditto ; ‘ ‘ 3,390 
5,000 . ditto 1821 . ditto : ‘ ‘ 3,256 


5,000 . ditto 1822 . ditto : ; . 3,253 
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‘ Lbs. 5,000 of Silk in 1823 cost weaving . 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


ditto 1824 . ditto ‘ 
ditto 1825 . ditto : 
ditto 1826 . ditto : 
ditto 1827 . ditto mn 
ditto 1828 . ditto , 
ditto 1829 . ditto - 
ditto 18380 . ditto ° 
ditto 1831 . ditto . 


BARRETT WADDEN 


», ESQ. 


, 3,304 
‘ 3,290 
. 3,170 
: 3,146 
° 2,842 
. 2,480 
. 2,207 
° a ee | 
. 1,944 


” 


‘« 9978,---If I am asked, is the state of the people in Spitalfields worse now than 
it was before the opening of the Ports, and is their condition wretched, my answer 
is, take 7} per cent from 38} per cent, and they are 31 per cent poorer now than 
they were then.” 


Comparative View of the various Expenses of Manufacturing 252 lbs. of Italian 
Organzine, and 168 lbs. of Italian Tram Silk, British Thrown, into 5,183 yards 
plain Gros de Naples, in the Years 1824, 1826, 1831, respectively, in Spital- 




















fields. 
YEARS. Throwing. Dyeing. | Winding. | Warping.| Weaving. | TOTAL. | Expense | 
per Ib, | 
aa | — M - 
fea did «a 4if » G1 « dig « hit «» dis ai 
1824 . . {13416 06416 0/90 O O13 1 O26 15 1}489 8 1} 24 5) 
1826 . . ? ! | 
(This year foreign Q Q 94% ale 
media Wilks ad ¢ 97 8 049 4 O88 11 O10 S O172 15 4 S68 1 4) 18 4} 
mitted.) = . 
i8Si. . 73 4 040 0 O82 2 0} 7 9 61151 3 5 SOL 8 11 | 15 2} 


Reduction ) 
since 1824. § 











46 per ct. 
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385 p. ct.) 56 
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33} per ct. 
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58} per ct. | 
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Average 
‘Redaction. 








Averace Price of the Underwritten Articles during the Years 1824, 1826, 1831, in Spitalfields. 
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Si. le | 9 | Of | 49 0 7 i | 6} 12 t 8 i) + ts" 
| mt sae os eu "Ps \S 
| Reduction 2 ¢3 p.! 117 per 17 per! | 125 p.| 7% per 20 per J 2232 
since 1824, § cent. | cent. cent. | cent. | cent, | cent. ( "5 
| asf 2c. 
ae | — — eo > =o 
| ’ ™ ; } | = | "3 >= 
Advance since ) 9 per 2 
| 1824. 4) icent 
| Be) oe ( : | i a ‘ ea! ! — 
J. BROCKLEHURST, JUN., ESQ. 
* 11354.—W hat were the average earnings of the mill people in 1824 1—Eleven 
shillings per week for the full hours of work, or 13d. an hour. 
or 


 11335.—In 1828 ?—Five shillings and five-pence per week for sixty hours, 


id, an hour,” 


MR. ROBERT BOLTER. 
Pm: 11001,—W hat do you take to be the average rate of wages 1—From the best 
information I can collect, it is from 6s. 8d. to 7s. a week, not more.” 
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MR. WILLIAM BRIDGES. 


« 10490.—Do you consider the present wages at Spitalfields not sufficient to r 
munerate the operative !—I think they are below the starving point,” 


O- 


MR, JOSEPH GROUT, 


« 10285.—What number of persons do you usually employ in your various es 
tablishments, and what rate of wages do you pay them !—We have made out an 
average statement for the last ten years, commencing with the year 1822, and closing 
with the year 1831, to the last day of December in each year.” 























Average Average Rate of 
YEARS. Number of Persons Wages paid each Person 
employed. per Week, 
Ss. d. 
1822 2,747 7 6 | 
1825 2,974 8 0 
1824 3,594 8 13 | 
1825 3,908 8 8) | 
1826 3,516 6 0 
1827 3,164 a 7 
1828 2,818 4 0 
1829 1,540 3 11} 
1850 1,624 ‘+ 0 | 
1851 1,871 3 BS | 








Persons employed in the above establishments are from ten to sixty vears of age, 
and their weekly average rate of wages is from 1s, 6d. to 20s,” 


MR. JOHN PROUT, 


“ 11652,—Is the 6s. 6d. the net wages of the weaver !---I consider it as such. 

“ 11664.---Can you put in a Table showing the number of looms, and the earnings 
of the weavers, and the amount of the wages of these weavers by the week in 1824 
and 1825; at Macclesfield also, the same account and number of looms and earnings 
to the present, concluding with the calculation of how much is the falling off from 
the value of weavers’ wages ?--- 


Tanutar View, exhibiting the Amount paid for Labour in the Weaving Depart- 
ment of the Silk Trade of Macclesfield, in 1825 and 1832 ; likewise showing the 
Average Wages of the Weavers, Weekly Amount, and Annual Loss in the before 


named periods. 


PER WEEK. 





Number of 
Looms. 


Average 


Wages per 


| 
Weekly amount 
paid in labour. 














Week. 

s. ad. ft s. d, 
In 1825. 5,214 19 7 5,214 1 3 
In1832 . 3,500 9 0 1,575 0 0 











a 


* The loss on the amount paid for labour in 1832, as compared with 1825, is upon 
the most moderate calculation, upwards of 189,000/. annually ; and as it may in all 
probability appear to this honourable Committee, that there is some discrepancy in 
the statement of 9s. per week, it must be observed, that this applies to the weaver 
when fully employed, and includes the incidental expenses connected with his em- 
ployer, and which, when deducted from the before-named sum, will reduce his wages 


in both 


Dee, 1832. —VOL. V.—-NO. Ze 


periods near 3s, per week, and in the latter instance to about 6s. ; and as the 
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whole amount of wages paid to the weaver is distributed in the town, every ah. 
straction from the same is an evil, and the foregoing statement will at one yiow 
show and account for the general decaying state of the retail traders and shopkeepers 
who have every year increased burdens with diminished means, until the fearfy} 
prospect of utter ruin presents itself to their view.” 


MR, THOMAS COPE, 


“11706 --- low much can you earn a week ?---It is a very difficult thing to ascer- 
tain the precise average earnings of weavers, so many variations take place in their 
employment, and the description of work they make, that it is a very difficult point 
to come at; it may be estimated at somewhere about 6s.” 


AMBROSE MOORE, ESQ. 


 11277.---You have spoken of the reduction of wages being forty per cent; that 
calculation was made on plain goods, was it not?---Yes. ; 

‘“€ 11278.---And had no reference to figured ; therefore, if you take into considera- 
tion a general average reduction of wages, the reduction of wages would be much 
greater than forty per cent, would it not ?---Yes, certainly, if you take the amount 
paid for wages, the amount is much greater than forty per cent.” 


We consider that we have now brought forward quite sufficient 
evidence to establish the fact, that the silk trade of this country is in 
a state of ruin. We shall now proceed to examine the evidence as to 
the condition of the people, and the consequences attendant upon 
such injudicious measures. 


DISTRESS OF THE ARTISANS. 
BARRETT WADDEN, ESQ, 


** 10085.---In what manner are those weavers who are out of employment in 
Spitalfields supported ?---The great bulk of them, I believe, are thrown on their re- 
spective parishes ; others of them, in my rambles through Spitalfields, I have seen, 
several of them standing at the corners of streets selling matches; some sell fruit 
when in season, others hawk fish, and more of them are attended by their wretched 
families, with their hearts almost ready to break within them, trying to catch a 
penny from the passenger by imitating the song of joy. 1 have seen such a state of 
suffering, that 1 am afraid to trust my feelings to describe it; they are at all times 
alive to the distresses of the people, and when I see those distresses produced, not 
by the people themselves, but produced by circumstances over which they have no 
controul, that is the only excuse that 1 can offer to the Committee if 1] exhibit any 
degree of warmth of mind or feeling ” 


J. BROCKLEHURST, JUN., ESQ. 

€ 11325,---W hat may have been the state of the throwing interests since 1826 ?--- 
Involved in ruin; the value of their property (invested on the faith of protecting 
duties) totally annihilated ; and many families once in a very respectable condition 
of life reduced to poverty, and dependant on that rate to which they were once 
cheertul contributors. . 

‘* 11326.---Can you state what might be the number of persons employed in the 
throwing mills of Macclesfield in 1824 ?---Ten thousand two hundred and twenty- 
nine. 

*€ 11327,---In 1828 ?---Five thousand two hundred and fifty-four. 

 11328,---In 1851?---Three thousand seven hundred and sixty-two; and the 
commencement of this year only 3,622 ” ,; 

“€ 11397.---They are now reduced to a state of destitution, hundreds of them with- 
out a change of clothes, and in many instances without any thing like a bed left in 
their cottage, sleeping on straw, covered with the clothes worn during the day, 
huddled together for the sake of warmth (this was the case last winter, when I left 
Macclestield.) Demoralization of every kind has been the result, and the once re 


spectable and well-conducted artisan is now broken-hearted and reduced to pauperism ; 


two-thirds of the people were found to be in wunt of the common conveniences 4 
necessaries of life,”’ 
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MR. JOHN SCOTT. 


« 41859,—What is the present condition of the weavers at Lancashire ?—Their 
condition is most distressing, though many of them may have work now, their 
wages are SO trifling, that they are not able to procure a sufficiency of the coarsest 
necessaries of life, much less repair the evils they have rendered while out of em- 
ployment. T perhaps have a better opportunity of knowing their condition than 
many ; a few weeks since I visited nearly all the weavers’ places in Manchester and 
Salford, and I cannot describe the misery | witnessed ; their garrets were without 
furniture, in many instances there was no bed, and nothing but their looms ; pre- 
vious to 1826, [ very well recollect, that the weavers generally used to provide 
themselves with a week’s provision at once, now that is not the case; they have to 
make a meal after meal just as they can.” , 


MR. WILLIAM WALLIs. 


« 10818.—The last winter was such a one as I have never yet seen, and if the 
trade has to undergo such another winter, in point of employment as the last, hun- 
dreds of thousands will feel the effect of it, and thousaads will die of want. The 
parish is in that state of distress that they can no longer support the people,” 


MR. DAVID ROWBOTHAM. 


“11740.---Has not the cotton weaver derived an advantage, equal to your loss, 
under the present regulation ?---Certainly not; they derived considerable advantage 
before these regulations came into operation, but none since; in my opinion, in our 
fall we dragged them along with us. I conceive that no portion of the community 
has been benefited by the new system except the wealthy, and particularly those who 
have fixed money incomes. These measures appeared to me to be based on that 
passage in holy writ, which says, ‘ He that hath nothing, even that which he hath 
shall be taken away, and he that hath much, more shall be added unto him.” 


MR, JOHN WRIGHT, 


“ 11750,---What alteration has taken place since, both as respects regularity of 
employment and amount of wages ?---The trade is so subject to fluctuation that we 
are in jeopardy almost every season; we sometimes thought we were going to drive 
all before us, when the operation of the free trade system, like a mighty tornado, 
had almest swept all before it, and left us, the operatives, in a most destitute and 
forlorn condition ; indeed, 1 cannot fully describe the amount of the misfortunes 
that have befallen us, although I was appointed in the year 1826 to distribute the 
charity ; and I think the state and condition of the working classes was at that time 
without a parallel ; it seem to rain from one end of Macclesfield to the other, and 
as far as my researches went, I have often seen men eating their food with their 
tears, and while they have been eating their scanty morsel, tear after tear, like a 
plentiful shower, have dropped from their eyes. As regards wages, our earnings are 
from fifty to sixty per cent. less than they were in 1824, and I am sorry to say we 
look forward to a further reduction.” 


MR. JOHN PROUD. 


“ T have been exempted from the payment of poor rates and parochial assessments 
on account of the poverty of my situation; and without entering at length into such 
a painful subject, I beg to assure this honourable Committee, that when I have seen 
my children surrounding the table, and heard their cries for food, embittered with 
the reflection that | had none to give them, I have frequently wished that a protracted 
life of misery might be closed by premature disease.” 


Who can read through this evidence without horror and indigna- 
tion. Who but a political theorist could be deaf to every feeling of 


humanity, May God turn their hearts! We proceed in our pain- 
ful task, 
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WORKHOUSES AND RELIEF. 


The following Table is extracted from the evidence of Mr. . 


John 
Ballance. 


SAINT MATTHEW BETHNAL GREEN, 

Aw Account of the Number of Poor in the Workhouse of this Parish, and likewise 
the Number of Casual Poor, (or those receiving Out-door Relief,) from the Year 
1821 to the present period, averaging the allowance per Head, One Shilling and 
Sixpence weekly. | 




















YEARS Casual, or Number of Poor 
: Out-door Poor. in the House. 
1821 e . Lo7 498 
182 , . 196 526 
1825 . ; 293 632 
1824 . ° 289 21 
1825 ‘ ° S26 588 
1826 ‘ e OS 842 
1827 ° ° 638 950 
1828 ° ° 1,519 796 
1829 e ° 2 487 1,092 
L850 ° . 4,695 1,380 
1851 ° ° 4,958 1,018 
1832 ‘ ° 6,218 1,160 
May, 1832, R. Extwistie, Master of the Workhouse. 


MR. THOMAS JOHNSON, 


* 11568.—W hat is the state of your town with respect to the poor rates !—I have 
an authenticated statement from the assistant overseer, it comprises the 10 years 
from 1821 to 1852. In 1828 there was 678/, 2s. Sd. paid to the regular poor, and 
701. 10s paid to the casual poor, making 748/. 1¢s. 5d.; there are different sums 
paid every vear, up to 1852; the amount paid to the regular poor and casual poor 
in 1851-1832, is 1,520/,” 

MR. WILLIAM WALLIS. 

© 10821.—The first paper you put in contains a period of twelve years ; taking the 
first six, am | correct in finding that the number of in-door poor was 3,807, and for 
the last six years 6,397 }—l have no hesitation in saying that it is correct, from my 
own opinion as to the appearance of the district; but 1 take it for granted that the 
vestry clerk has made the return from the official books. 

** 10822,---It also appears by this paper, that the out-door or casual poor were, on 
an average for the first six years, 2,175; and for the last six years 20,315 --- That, 
1 am sorry to say, | can very fairly corroborate from appearances which came under 
my own observations; the Board day is twice a week; and I am sure | often go 
out of my way to avoid passing the house and witnessing the scenes of misery which 
are to. be seen on that spot of ground, of persons trying to get this relief; they ar 
relieved on ‘Iuesdays and Thursdays, and there is a double Board sitting for eight 
or nine or ten hours, with scarcely time to take any refreshment. I bave no hesi- 
tation in saying, that this return is quite correct.” 


J, BROCKLEHURST, JUN., ESQ. 

* 11584.---Can you state the number of families in Macclesfield receiving Te 
for the last ten years )---From about 1821 up to 1826, the average number ol famil 
was fifty-six. In 1826, soon after the change took place, the families receiving 
relief amounted to 352, and in 1829, 320; but another change occurred in 1829; 
and in 1851, 1 find the families receiving relief amounted to 511; 
increase of fifty-six families to 211, shows the diminution of allowance ; for the ye™ 
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receding 1826, the whole amount of poor's rate was but 4,2001., and in 1839 
8,000/, ; the amount is not doubled though the families increased to about nine tienes 
the number. 

« 41385.---So that the relief given to each family has been greatly reduced ? 
Yes ; I find before 1826, the allowance to the poor was calculated at Ys. per head per 
week, but that they have latterly reduced them to 10d., and in general they iieine 
the able part of the family to break stones, sweep the streets, draw coals, and any 
almost superfluous work they can contrive for them.” 

“ 11539.---In the weaving of bandannas and other silk goods, you say that a part 
of the wages is paid by the poor’s rate !---It is becoming too much the case for 
wages of silk manufacturing to be made out by tue poor's rate.” 

« 11540,---Then a bounty is given by the purish ?---I think the parish is now pay- 
ing one-third of the wages of labour.” : 


Now there is one remark which we consider it right to make upon 
this latter evidence. It appears not only that the silk trade is in a 
state of ruin from the introduction of the French silks, but that the 
parishes are compelled to pay many thousands yearly to support the 
artisans. In this point of view, the question becomes, if it were pos- 
sible, more national, tor a moment's reflection will convince the 
reader that the rates paid for the support of our artisans are, in fact, 
a bounty paid by the nation for the encouragement of the French ma- 
nufacturers. Such is the reciprocity system of our “ untoward” 
theorists. We must now enter upon the last part of the evidence, as 
to the consequences which have ensued from the starvation and despair 
of our unhappy operatives. 


CRIME AND DISCONTENT. 
BARRETT WADDEN, ESQ, 

* 10086,---You stated a new species of crime had sprung up since the prohibi- 
tion, which was the weavers making goods and then selling them, and running away ; 
do you mean that that never happened before the prohibition was taken off ?---1 have 
made it my particular business to inquire most anXiously into their condition, and | 
cannot find a single record in which a violation of faith took place when the people's 
labour was protected.” 

JONATHAN SISSON, ESQ. 

* 11913.---Can you state what has been the effects on the moral habits of females 
and others who formerly were employed at mills and other branches of the silk 
trade ?---The effects on the moral feelings of the country are very awful; numbers 
of young females who were turned out of bread, and had no possible means of 
getting any support, were obliged to turn to prostitution ; several have left the land 
of their nativity to seek employment in different parts of England, where I believe 
they have always been received with very great kindness, but still encountered great 
difficulties, as they had no claim on the ‘poor laws of England, and were often dis- 
appointed in obtaining work. Some of them, who were obliged to come back from 
want of employment, are amalgamated, 1 may say, in one common mass of ruin 
and desolation.” 


MR. WILLIAM WALLIS. 


* 10883.—Do you think the reduction of wages and distress has had an evil effect 
on their morals and habits ?---No doubt of it; a discontented mind, arising trom 
want of means to keep up their appearance, and the constant weight of petty de- 
mands on them without the means of discharging them; that very circumstance, 
and not being able to send their children to a place of worship or a Sunday school, 
_ all of them circumstances that have not only affected their morals, but their 
particular character; they begin to lend an ear to anything that may be said against 
the government, and are’ subject to make use of disrespectiul expressions, when | 
am sure that afew years ago nothing of the kind would have occurred, Distress 
makes a man say what he would never think of under easier circumstances ; from 
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the want of means to put themselves in possession of the right cause, they ascribe 
the whole cause of the distress to the government, as well as the taxes, and a repeal 
of the prohibitory laws, and feel an enmity where they ought to feel confidence,” 


MR. RICHARD BENNETT. 


**10723.—Has this change produced ill effects on their morals and general do- 
meanour !— Decidedly ; their morals are much altered for the worse, and our own 
men are often obliged to work on a Sunday, which was not formerly the case, Pi). 
fering is going on to a great extent; formerly there used to be but little pilfering 
now there are many instances where persons embezzle a whole piece, or two or three 
pieces, to the value of 40/1, or 501, 


MR. JOSEPH GROUT. 


“ 10290.—Has there been any change in regard to their morals and character since 
this great reduction of wages ’—Very great; it is not only the reduction of waves, 
but we have discharged a great number ; some of them have emigrated, others have 
gone to the poor-house, and many of the females have gone, | fear, to a state of 
prostitution ; and every time | go into my manufacturing districts, it is attended 
with a considerable expense, from my meeting those people whom I| have been in 
the habit of employing, and their asking some little relief. 

© 103556.—Can you inform the Committee in what way the deficiency of earnings 
has been made up to those people, or whether those who have been wholly unem- 
ployed since, have been seeking in vain for other employment !—Those people who 
continued the employment at a reduced rate of wages are of course suffering great 
privations ; a great number of them have got more employment ; some have ob- 
tained it, others could not do it; a great number of them were females; and, as | 
said before, some of them, perhaps, have gone to the workhouse, and others have 
gone into prostitution from necessity, and some were formerly as worthy people as 
ever lived,” 


MR. JOHN PROUT. 


*¢ 11670.-—There is one circumstance I wish to mention ; it has had a great effect 
on the peaceable and loyal disposition of the people ; at the last public meeting that 
was called to memorialize his majesty’s ministers and the Board of Trade, the people 
would not have the word * praying’ inserted in the petition; but I took care to have 
it inserted, When 1 sum it up in afew words, it has produced poverty; poverty 
has produced demoralization, and demoralization disaffection to his majesty’s person 
and government: in short, we are obliged now to have soldiers to keep the peace, 
whereas the constables formerly did it.” 


MR, JOSEPH SMITH. 

** 11682.---Are you acquainted with the opinion of the operatives generally as to 
the causes which have produced this lamentable change in their condition !—I am; 
I believe that the general opinion among the operatives is, that it arises from the 
circumstances | have mentioned; 1 believe that, owing to the repeated applications 
they have made for redress of grievances having proved fruitless, an opinion is gene- 
rally prevailing among them that the government of the country is totally indifferent 
to their situation, and I know that representations would be more frequently made 
were not this the case, but many of them appear to have totally given up all hope, 
and do not care what comes next. 

** 11683.—Do you believe that the privations endured by the artisans employed 
in the silk manufacture has a tendency to deteriorate their moral character!—Yes ; 
I have known many instances of persons who, while they could get a comfortable 
living, were considered respectable characters ; but now, owing to all attempts to 
procure a comfortable living having proved fruitless, they have sunk into a state of 
despair, and do not seem to care what becomes of them.” 


MR. THOMAS COPE, 


“ 11708.—What has been the condition of the silk weavers at Macclesfield from 
1825 to 1832 ?—The condition of the silk weavers of Macclesfield has been gra- 
dually declining ; their wages have been reduced from thirty to fifty per cent. upon 
plain works ; their employment has been very irregular and deficient; their fancy 
trade, since 1825, has been, as they suppose, superseded by the foreigner, and they 
are now compeiled to labour upon the poorest and worst paid works: their clothing, 
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bedding, and furniture, are nearly exheusted, so that now, every period of distress 
that overtakes them, finds them in a worse condition than before to endure its hard- 
ships. Our workhouse is filled with paupers, and our streets with beggars; the 
stimulus to industry is now destroyed, and it is become a matter of indifference with 
some men whether they have employment or not, because they find by experience 
that they can live as well upon parish allowance as they can by theirown labour. | 
remember a circumstance which occurred in Macclesfield last winter, which will 
illustrate their condition ; a weaver employed by a respectable house, when he had 
finished his piece, instead of taking it home to his employer, he took it off and sold 
it, and when he was brought before the Court, and asked why he had committed the 
crime, he said, ‘ 1 have worked hard, I have been careful in expending my money, 
and still I find that I cannot pay my way and live; in fact, 1 find my affairs going 
worse and worse every week, and therefore | have committed the crime in order 
that I may be transported beyond the sea.’ 

“©11712.—When we asked them how it was that they had not made their case 
known to the government, they said they did not believe that government cared any 
thing about them ; that it was of no use to petition them; that the only aim of go- 
vernment was to aggrandize themselves, no matter what became of the working 
classes. This opinion generally prevails among the working people of the North,” 


MR. THOMAS JOHNSON, 


“ 11566.—How many hands are out of employment '—From the best information 
I can obtain about 1,700; probably not quite that number; they have been getting 
a little more into work since the East India Company’s sale. , 

“ 11567.—How do these hands subsist !—Some on the poor’s rate, others by beg- 
ging, others by thieving, and many of the females by prostitution.” 


AMBROSE MOORE, ESQ. 


« 11280.—Allow me to state, with respect to this effect upon them, that there is a 
degree of dishonesty that there did not use to be, It is a matter of frequent oc- 
currence now, that a man decamps with the work he has got to do; several instances 
have occurred lately, in which men have got work in the loom from one or two 
different masters, and when they have finished their piece they run away. ‘There are 
several instances of people having gone to America; that seems to be the place they 
like to goto. lam told, and | believe it to be the fact, that in America there is 
rather a different view of the silk trade to what there in is England ; that they 
are encouraging people to come to America. I met with a publication a short time 
back, in which there was a recommendation to different classes of artisans as to 
what point they should make for in America, and there was a direction to silk 
weavers where they should go ; and so a little manufactory is there nursed, and they 
intend to form a silk manutactory, which the policy of our government is assisting 
all they can, by driving our weavers away from England. Two or three of my 
hands have gone, and taken property I had entrusted to them with them,” 


MR. JOUN BALLANCE, 


“ 8382.---I speak from personal knowledge, when I say that the weavers of Spi- 
talfields were formerly proverbial for good order and moral conduct ; their children 
were decently clothed and educated ; but their overwhelming distresses have pro- 
duced a recklessness of character in which virtue and good principle are lost, The 
Sunday is not now as it used to be, a day of rest among them ; it 1s a day of labour, 
and they say they must work seven days, or they cannot live, 1 must also observe 
upon their feelings towards the government ; they attribute to the measures of go- 
vernment, | do not say whether they are right or wrong, but | speak to the fact--- 
they do attribute to the measures of government all their privations and miseries ; 
and I do not in the least exaggerate, when | say there is a feeling of deadly hat.ed 
working in many thousands of them to the government of their country, which pre- 
sents a contrast as striking as it is painful to their former known loyalty and attach- 
ment,” 


We have now arrived to the point at which we may close the re- 
marks in our present number. We have established, from the col- 
lected evidence of honourable men, and from the parish documents, 
that the alteration in the duties has brought the silk manufacturers 
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to a state of ruin and bankruptcy—our artisans to starvation, crime, 
and discontent; and we have the acknowledgment of his majesty’s 
ministers that their anticipations have not been realized. In our {y|- 
lowing number, it will remain for us to inquire into the grounds upon 
which his majesty’s ministers, in defiance of the evidence produced, 
still continue a system so absurd, so injurious, and so oppressive ; and 
in this task we shall again be assisted, and our assertions be again cor- 
roborated, by the evidence produced before the silk committee. 

It is not that we expect to convince these political quacks—we 
feel that to be impossible ; but we hope to convince the public, and 
to raise against them that cry of indignation and contempt which 
they so richly deserve. We shall conclude this paper with a remark 
upon the evidence of Dr. Bowring, who, we understand, has lately 
returned to France, to improve his arithmetic. In juxta-position with 
that of Messrs. Wadden, Moore, Bridges, and other gentlemen, it is 
precisely what might be expected when theoretical nonsense is op- 
posed to common sense. It is full of inaccuracies and contradictions; 
indeed, the Doctor cuts a very absurd figure before the committee, 
who send him away to correct his mistakes and reconcile his absur- 
dities, just as a boy at school is sent back with his slate, two-thirds of 
his calculations being crossed out as fallacious. 

It has often occurred to us that Mr. Poulett Thomson and Dr. 
Bowring are the very prototypes of Candide and Dr. Pangloss, in the 
Optimism of Voltaire. Like Pangloss to Candide, Bowring was the 
preceptor, and is now the follower of his pupil. On one occasion 
Candide observes, “ 1 am the best tempered man in the world, yet I 
have killed three men already.” So may Poulett Thomson safely 
assert, “I am the best intentioned man in the world, yet have | 
ruined three kingdoms already.” ‘The theory of these political econo- 
mists is nothing more than a species of optimism, of which Dr. Bow- 
ring is the preceptor, and Mr. Thomson the convert. According to 
this modern Pangloss, France is the best of all possible countries— 
the French people the best of all possible people—the treaty with 
France the best of all possible treaties—and the present system of 
free trade the best of all possible systems ; and we have no doubt but 
that if the Doctor were to expire as Dr. Pangloss did, in a hospital, 
that like him he would cough up his last tooth in a firm declaration of 
his faith in a system, of the fallacy of which a whole life of practical 
counter evidence had never been able to produce conviction. 


F. MARRYAT.- 
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CLAVERING’S AU'TO-BIOGRAPHY.' 


CONTAINING OPINIONS, CHARACTERS, &c. OF HIS 
COTEMPORARIES, 


As to myself, 1 write earnestly from day to day, uncertain whether 
the next the pen may not fall from my hand, and my fingers cease to 
move under the cold grasp of death! Sometimes tor a moment the 
wlse ceases with me; and a general languor seems to loosen and 
paralyse all my limbs. Within the last few months I perceive by the 
glass how frightfully my cheeks are fallen! Did I not accustom 
myself to write when others sleep, I should not write a page ina 
month, I cannot write in the irritation of society. 

What I like altogether best, is a marine villa. I love the free ex- 
panse of the fresh sea air. Charlotte Smith, familiar with the coast 
of Sussex, described this scenery admirably. She had her foibles ; 
but two days which I spent with her at Falpham, were delightful. 
Hayley at that time was in his happiest mood ; full of literary anec- 
dotes of past ages, which he brought forth mildly, and with a most 
perfect memory. Old haughty Cyril Jackson treated him most 
brutally. 

Mrs. Smith, also, by every picturesque word, makes us in love with 
the South Downs. I once was in company with her sister, Mrs. 
Dorset, a tall lady of expressive countenance and decided and impe- 
rious manners. I do not know whether she is still living, or what she 
has written, except some clever lines for children, called, I think, 
“The Peacock at Home.” ‘They were much connected with West 
Indian families. She furnished, if 1 recollect, to Sir Walter Scott, 
materials for a Memoir of her sister, whom she did not seem to me to 
admire in her heart, and whose melancholy strains she seemed to sneer 
at! I was a little surprised at her manner, which was not exactly 
congenial to my expectations. Lord Egremont, a generous, accom- 
plished, and excellent man, gave always his friendship and patronage 
to Mrs. Smith with undiminished warmth. 

This puts me in mind of Petworth. It is a great heavy mass of 
building, but stately. Probably no part remains of what was built by 
the Earls of Northumberland. It seems of the style of the time of 
Charles, the proud Duke of Somerset. Here is a fine collection of 
histori ‘al portraits. See in the Sydney papers the relation of a curious 
boxing-match between the two  brothers-in-law, Lord Sydney and 
Lord Hay, which happened at Petworth in the time of James I. 

Sussex is a country very scanty of gentry. It has a few great 
hobles, the Duke of Richmond, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Egremont, 
Lord Chichester, Lord Abergavenny, Lord Burlington, and Lord 
Gage, all of the old nobility. It is a country ruined by poor-rates. 

he adjoining county of Surrey is overrun by citizens and parvenus, 
and has scarcely any gentry. — 

The Wyndhams ‘are not indigenous to Sussex: they came from 


' Continued from p. 298, 
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Norfolk, and last from Somersetshire. They are a very ancient 
family of commoners, always highly allied. Of William Wyndham 
the statesman, the friend of Burke and Fox, I have said nothing, i 
had only a very slight acquaintance with him. He was a man of ey. 
traordinary acuteness and great virtue; but surely far too subtle and 
metaphysical. For many years he was under-estimated: at last he 
was placed too high. He had many opinions more ingenious thay 
solid. His father is still remembered as one of the first who made 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, with Mr. Aldworth, father of the late Lord 
Braybrooke, who had married a Genevan lady, of the name of (a. 
landsini. Wyndham left his estate to his nephew, Admiral Lukyp, 
whose daughter is, I believe, now married to one of our new union. 
nobles, of the name of Hare, whose titles I forget, a grandson of the 
old peer in possession, whose father is reported to have been 
in humble life at Cork, or Limerick. Wyndham was obstinately 
proud and aristocratical ; and this would not very well have pl ased 
him. Norfolk is a peculiar and detached county, abounding with the 
old habits of the squirearchy. It possesses a few very old families, 
such as the Astleys, Walpoles, Wodehouses, and Bacons. 

The adjoining county of Suffolk possesses scarce an old family, ex- 
cept the Herveys. 

It often happens that the elevation of a family leads to its extine- 
tion. Having lasted some centuries in provincial distinction, perhaps 
it attains the peerage, and then soon expires. Such were the 
Wentworths, Booths, Newports, Savages, Harcourts, Leakes, Pastons, 
Arundels of Trerice, Archers, Colepepers, Mansels, Gerards, Wid- 
dringtons, Lovelaces, Radcliffes, Godolphins, Granvilles, Carterets, 
Cokes, Ilerberts of Powis, Sandys, Hydes, Trechevilles, Westons, 
Savilles, &c. 

Perhaps they could not sustain the temptations of luxury and ex- 
penses of a court. The transplantation from a simpler soil created 
too violent a stimulant to their blood. The aboriginal peerage, used 
to a rich soil, bear it without exhausture. Then we cannot associate 
in our minds the sort of feeling due to old nobility, except towards 
families which have enjoyed the peerage for centuries. Between a 
merely ancient family and an old noble family, the difference is im- 
mense ; yet often in common conversation, and by unintelligent 
minds, they seem to be confounded. The Grosvenors, for instance, 
are of provincial antiquity; but only made noble the other day; % 
are many others among the most insolent of the modern peerage, 70s 
nune prescribere longum est ! 

I have drawn up an Inquiry into the history of our modern Baron- 
age in this manner, which may one day see the light. It will mortify 
the pride and vanity of some of our most offensive nobility. The 
scale of pre-eminence may be drawn with perfect accuracy, after 
laying down certain principles, which scarcely any one will dispute. 

I myself thoroughly believe that such a work would be found full 
both of political and moral instruction, illustrative of the character ot 
the government, as well as of the manners of the nation. No doubt. 


. . . . 7.) rae $ | 
many powerful people are interested in setting both themselves an 
others against such discussions. Many cry, “ It is sufficient that 
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am a duke, or a marquis, or an earl! and what nonsense it is to rip 
up old times, and inquire how or why! rhey think themselves like 
an old carriage, new painted and varnished; and that it is unfair to 
take notice of the coat beneath, or the puttied holes, made smooth, 
and covered over with the fresh colour! But such forbearance is a 
sort of candour, which encourages corruption and baseness. The 
purest stimulant to disinterested and noble actions is a virtuous love 
of fame. ‘To allow such disguises to be successful would tend to 
cloud and obliterate all the distinctions of a just fame. 

When a man of unprincipled ambition knows that hereafter his 
conduct will be scrupulously weighed, he is much checked in the 
course his passions prompt him to pursue. It is for fame that he 
works, though a false fame. If a coronet and ermine robes are al- 
lowed to be successful in concealing secret guilt, then he will drive on 
his furious course without compunction. Untounded or exaggerated 
satire cannot be justified, but severe truths are often wholesome to the 
living, and due to the dead. Even to this day we discuss the public 
characters of the dynasties of the Tudors and Stuarts. The satirists 
of those days give us clues to assist our researches. What have the 
temporary glories of Villiers done to cover his iniquities and his 
follies ¢ 

The posterity of the body of Villiers soon failed; but one branch of 
the male collaterals of his house still remains in possession of an 
earldom, and new affluence gained by marriage. He got, like the 
Duke of Wellington, two brothers and a_ brother-in-law (Denbigh) 
advanced to the peerage ; but one of them, the son of Viscount Pur- 
beck, threw off the name like a pest, and left his son to contend in 
vain for his peerage and his legitimacy. ‘That son also left a son who 
claimed to be Earl of Buckingham, under a collateral entail of the 
favourite’s patent, but died a profligate in a spunging-house, leaving 
daughters, who became women of the town. ‘They died old women 
within my memory, and their persons were once pointed out to me. 
Then the right occurred to Mr. Villiers, a clergyman, who in vain 
made many efforts to regain the earldom. He left a sister married to 
Dean Lewis, whose son took the name of Villiers, and married a sister 
of the late Lord St. John, of Bletso. He once showed me all the 
curious documents on this subject; I cannot now revive all the parti- 
culars in my memory. I lately met with an acquaintance, who told 
me that he also had seen them. The right was clear. 

The late Lady Jersey is well remembered in the annals of fashion 
and dissipation. She was daughter of Dr. ‘Twysden, an Irish bishop, 
a younger son of the Twysdens, of Reydon Hall, in Kent, of whose 
wild lite incredible anecdotes are yet floating on men’s lips. The an- 
cestor, Sir Roger Twysden, the second baronet, was a very learned 
man, editor of the Decem Scriptores. 

Ido not like those scribblers who make books out of books, who sit 
with volumes open before them, copying a passage from one and a 
passage from another, and then by a little transposition, and a mere 
change of combination, assume to themselves the importance and 
airs of authors. What I have derived from books is amalgamated in 
Ny own mind, before it comes forth again. I write without the use 
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of a reference, or the inspection of a page of others. A compiler will 
soon be served, in his turn, as he has served his predecessors ; and gy. 
perseded like them, drawn dry, and thrown to the dunghill. But 
spirit cannot be stolen; force of thought and language must remain 
with the originator. 

The difficulty is to embody the flying thoughts as they hurry 
across the mind, or to bring out what is inscribed on the recesses of 
the bosom, as secret characters are brought out from paper, apparently 
blank, by fire. ‘Then the reader cries delightedly, “ This is just what 
I have felt, but could not express!” Freedom, ease, carelessness, 
practice, native force, are all necessary to effect this. Simplicity and 
accuracy of thought and sentiment are also necessary. There js 
within almost all minds a monitor, which, if truly touched, will 
respond. To hit this point is an art of genius, which probably never 
fails of success. There is a sort of glowing composition, which we 
hail for its light, like the breaking forth of the first genial beams of 
day. It is clear as the transparent river, and fresh as the dews of the 
morning. It points to the less observant eye the beauties it ought to 
gaze upon, and awakens in the more languid heart sentiments which 
would otherwise sleep there. All this seems easy when the right 
string is struck, every one thinks he could do the same ; but when he 
makes the effort, he finds, somehow or other, that it will not do. 

Whatever is excellent in genius must be as universal as human 
nature: it must not be confined to classes, or nations, or places, or 
times. It must have ubiquity and eternity. Such was the case with 
the ancient classical writers. It has often been wondered why the 
fame of Horace Walpole (Lord Orford) has always been struggling 
under clouds of prejudice! Probably because all his tastes were ex- 
clusive and artificial. 

The mob hate genealogies, because they mortify their selfish feel- 
ings. The man who wishes to be popular, must never talk of his 
ancestors ; but to sacrifice a well-founded pride of this kind for popu- 
larity, is unpardonable pusillanimity and baseness. I have arranged 
my principles on this subject with a good deal of consideration. I 
look wide, and go deep. I require the testimony of history, lustre of 
mind and action, and elevation of rank and office. A reference to 
one hundred and forty or two hundred manorial deeds in private hands, 
is nothing to me. Plausible references to dark records shut up where 
no one will search for them, may, if produced before a court, demon- 
strably prove a stated fact; but such references in printed books go 
for very little. A succession of generations of the same name, pos 
sessed of the same lordship, is not at all satisfactory ; and if ad- 
mitted, proves what is not worth knowing. Nothing but general his- 
tory—and something of cotemporary history—will do: and if people 
are not eminent enough to come into general history, they are not 
worth tracing. 

With these views I have planned out my history of the family of 
Clavering, with that of the original stock, and all its numerous noble 
branches, and many of their great alliances, such as the family ot 
Godfrey of Boulogne, and those of the other kings of Jerusalem, 
put on that throne by the Crusaders, the Montmorencis, and most of 
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those whose history has been written in seven folios by the great 
French genealogist, Duchesne. I have not loaded this grand out- 
line with dry antiquarian details. Long since I had prepared the 
whole, and since a great part of this auto-biography has been written, 
I have seen in the royal library of Paris a large but thin printed folio 
by Sir E. Brydges, entitled Stemmata Illustria, ( Paris 1826, ) which 
has anticipated some of my matter ; but my plan is entirely different 
from his, though it may furnish me with some useful additional re- 
ferences, for much use seems to have been made of foreign books of 
genealogy. ; 

The facts I have to deal with can only be questioned by utter and 
disgraceful ignorance, or audacious denial of known truths. All that 
part, therefore, of the objections to genealogical discussion is crushed 
at once. No one can understand European history from the time of 
Charlemagne to the extinction of the House of Tudor, unless he is 
conversant with this class of genealogies. And the old English 
nobles, who have any real lustre of descent, are almost all connected 
with it. 

But the greater part even of those who now make pretensions in 
the British peerage have no original stock; they are mere grafts. 
The early portion of their pedigree, even if it be unquestioned, is ob- 
scure.e The origin of the Howards has in vain been tried to be 
cleared up: that of the Spencers and the Montagues is very doubt- 
ful: that of the Russels appears to me quite dark: the Seymours do 
not clearly go back many generations before the Protector: Mr. 
Ruggles has thrown a good deal of doubt on the origin of the Caven- 
dishes: old Cecil could not arrange his own descent to his own satis- 
faction: even Manners, before the marriage with the heiress of St. 
Leger and De Roos, is not at all luminous or satisfactory. Sackville 
stands fair, because he is mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis. Finch, 
Fane, and Stanhope, are not traced to any clear fountain, and made no 
figure before the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Fielding seems to stand 
on good evidence as a branch of the house of Hapsburg. Bertie was 
nothing till the marriage with the widow of Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk. There is an odd coincidence, though not in colours, in the 
arms of Grevile and Grenville, which last did not come into public 
life till the marriage with Lord Cobham’s sister in the reign of Queen 
Anne; before that they were among the Buckinghamshire squire- 
archy, with only mean alliances. The Powletts did not come into 
much notice till the latter days of the Plantagenets. Dugdale pro- 
duces a record to prove that the Stanleys were a branch of the Anglo- 
Norman Barons Audley. Willoughby rose after the time of Ed- 
ward I. Lumley traces from the Saxon times; and so does St. John, 
who was paternally a Port, whom the Conqueror formed a baron, 
and left in his rank and possessions. Dugdale seems to doubt if the 
Devereuxes are a branch of the ancient Earls of Salisbury, for he 
does not seem to join them: their arms are different, but that is no 
proof, though still it is a presumption, till accounted for. We have 
many Devereuxes in Ireland, from the time of Strongbow. 

When Mr. Wickham was Irish secretary in the time of Lord Hard- 
wicke, I had some earnest conversation with him about my poor friend 
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Emmett, whose fate he seemed very generously to pity. I remember 
the lady engaged to him, Curran’s daughter, who afterwards married 
a colonel, whose name I forget, nephew by a misalliance to Lord 
Fitzwilliam. She did not very long survive her marriage. Mr. 
Wickham married a lady of Geneva, where I met him in the street 
some years ago, but he did not seem to recollect me, and I did not 
accost him. His son is now private secretary to Lord Althorp. 

I have sometimes turned pedestrian, and wandered over Europe, 
like a Savoyard, or pedlar, and done as Goldsmith describes in his 
Traveller. 1 spent one whole summer and autumn in this way,— 
especially in Switzerland and Italy. I speak several of the modern 
languages with tolerable facility ;—and I have been able, till lately, 
to walk with great strength, and little fatigue. In these excursions 
I have been best enabled to examine the scenery, and to observe 
much of manners, and of the characters and habits of the great mass 
of the people. I have lived sufficiently with the upper ranks of life ; 
I like also to live with the peasantry. As to modern nobility, the 
greater part of them are parvenus, and I despise them: three-fourths 
of them have scarce a drop of noble blood in them. It is said, nemo 
rex none servis ortus ; nemo servus non e regibus. This is an ab- 
solutely false assertion. I am not imperfectly acquainted with the 
pedigrees of the sovereigns of Europe, and its nobles—especially the 
British: many of the latter, even where they can make out a pedi- 
gree of many descents—(some cannot go to their grandfathers)— 
cannot make out a drop beyond gentilatial blood, on any side ;—and very 
little even of that. Some of those, who have the reputation of being 
the most ancient and illustrious families of England, are far from being 
so! The ducal families are not the best, or the oldest. ‘They make a 
great boast of going to the reign of Henry VIII.—but this was the reign 
of new people, and plundered harvests. The true old Anglo-Norman 
peers are the only genuine nobility ;—such as were among the Nor- 
man counts and princes before the conquest, like the ancient Montgo- 
merys Mellants, Bellomonts, and Harcourts, the De Burghs, Warrens, 
Mortimers, Clares, and Lacys, the Fitzwalters, Vesies, and F itzpains, 
the Fitzosbornes, Bohuns, Mowbrays, and Courtenays, and especially 
the ancient Percys, who were of the male line of the princely house 
of Brabant, which was of the male line of the Merovingian kings, ac- 
cording to Henninges, the German genealogist. I cannot trace much 
blood of this character among those who give themselves the great- 
est airs:—and what is worse, they have no personal qualities to 
supply the want of it. How I hate the trite citation—* gue non 











facimus ipsi vix ea nostra voco.” Where families are not historical, 


ab initio, little reliance is to be put upon the pedigree :—dark provin- 
cial genealogies are worth nothing: they may be true or false ; no 
one can detect them! Of historical families the evidence is within 
every one’s reach. The origin of the house of Howard is not known: 
they come from a judge in the early times of the Plantagenets ;—but 
did not make much figure till the time of Edward IV., when they 
married the heiress of the Mowbrays. The Stanleys are of the male 
line of the noble house of Audley, and Verdon, which came in with 
the conqueror. The English Nevilles and Scotch Humes are of the 
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same male origin—from a Saxon earl,—Cospatric. The Berkeleys 
are not from the most ancient Norman barons of that name, in the 
male line—but from a Dane—whence the name of Fitzharding. 
For the English Courtenays see Gibbon’s eloquent digression in one 
of his last volumes. Dugdale does not seem to join the Irish Fitz- 

ralds, with the Anglo-Norman barons, Fitzgerold! but he joins 
them to the barons Windesore. See vol. i. of his Baronage. But 
though Dugdale is commonly trust-worthy in what he asserts, he 
sometimes stops short in his researches ; and is not always perfectly 
intimate with foreign genealogies,—some of which are very well 
executed and vouched. The early pedigrees in the heralds’ books 
are of little worth. Before Glover's time, they had no one conver- 
sant with records. Leland’s itinerary is invaluable for his own time, 
as it is cotemporary evidence related with intelligence, and good 
faith. Camden also may in general be relied upon. His Britannia 
is a beautiful book. 

The Clintons are Anglo-Norman barons ; but they had lost all their 
property till a late marriage with the heiress of the Pelhams and 
Holles. Every one knows the origin of the Seymours, Russells, 
Powletts, Herberts, Norths, Pagets, Cecils, Cavendishes, Beauforts, 
Osbornes, &c. And as to law, the fertile fountain of peerages, we 
do not expect lawyers to have pedigrees! There have been great 
men among the lawyers—witness Bacon and Clarendon—and very 
little men too! 

It is the common opinion, that there is nothing in descent—that it 
is an empty pretension: I think that there is a great deal in it. In 
animals every one knows that much depends on the breed. In human 
nature almost every one talks against it; yet every one at heart de- 
sires it, and feels a respect for it; and not even any savage nation 
was ever found, where the regard to it did not prevail. 

But though without a good male stock, there can be no good pedi- 
gree, this will not do alone: the alliances must be good: for by these 
alone the honours of a descent can be counted numerically! There 
are a few in England, who are descended from almost the whole of 
the Anglo-Norman and Plantagenet nobility, as well as from all the 
sovereign houses of Europe. The pre-eminence of such pedigrees 
can be brought to the test of figures, and therefore demonstrated. It 
is true, that men who possess all this may be found both foolish and 
worthless :—but what if they happen to add to it both genius and 
moral excellence ? 

The family of Clifford, anciently Earls of Cumberland, was one of 
the great Anglo-Norman nobles: the Pointzes are supposed to come 
from the same stock. The male line of the main stock has been ex- 
tinct for nearly two centuries. But Lord Clifford, of Chudleigh, re- 
presents a younger branch, from Sir Lewis Clifford, K.G., temp. 
Henry IV. He stands in Dugdale’s table of the family, as a younger 
son of the Lord Clifford of that day; but Sir Harris Nicolas has, I 
think, shown reason to suspect that he has not been placed exactly 
my on the genealogy. It matters not; no one can doubt that he 

asa near cadet of the house. The immediate founder of this last 
5 a one of the corrupt ministers of Charles I1., of whom Bur- 

S ‘story of his Own Time furnishes an ample account. The 
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branch had before the time of this minister fallen for some genera 
tions into obscurity. ¥ 

No family history was ever more amusing than that of the Cliffords. 
given by Dr. Whitaker in his History of Craven. 1 feel, 1 admit. 
some interest about this house, because I am descended from the 
Kentish branch, seated at Bobbing, near Sittingbourne, through the 
Brabasons, now Earls of Meath. Mr. Hercules Sharpe has printed a 
long and laboured account of the Brabasons; but he has omitted the 
marriage from which I am descended. If I had happened to have 
known him, I could have supplied some particulars for his pedigree, 
with which he would not have been displeased. My friend, Arthur 
Clifford, did not disturb himself about the Bobbing branch, which was 
senior to his own; and did not much like to hear about it. I have 
seen their arms, carved on the roof of the cloisters at Canterbury, 
quartered with the six lions of Savage! The Brabasons had been 
an old Leicestershire family. I am glad to see them now made 
British peers. 

The origin of the houses of Grey, Talbot, Clinton, and Hastin 
is not clearly made out by Dugdale, beyond Henry II., (I think.) 
Grey was an illustrious and numerous house. Lady Jane alone 
would attach the greatest interest to it. But really the Seymonts 
must forgive me, if I am sceptical as to the regular marriage of hér 
sister with Lord Hertford: if it had really taken place, it could not 
have been so long disputed by Queen Elizabeth and James I. The 
story of the priest who married them being long missing, and fottid 
at last, is very improbable. I refer the reader to Hallam’s Consti- 
tutional History. (By the bye, I once dined in company with Hal- 
lam, at a friend’s table: he talked little; but was rather caustic. 
I have not read his History of the Middle Ages. That droll man 
Sir Charles Wetherell, sat by my side: but he was dull enough on 
that day.) 

It does not seem clear that the Devereuxes are sprung from the 
same male stock as the D’Eurus, Earls of Salisbury—they bear diffe- 
rent arms, but that is not decisive against them: it is one presump- 
tion, unless accounted for, as marking branch, and derived from some 
female alliance. There are questions of this sort which remain un- 
cleared to this day; such as whether the Dudley, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland and Earl of Leicester, branched from the Suttons, 
Lords Dudley ; and whether Sir Robert Dudley was, or was not, the 
legitimate son of Leicester? Also, whether the Spencers and Mon- 
tagues are sprung from the ancient nobles of those great names ? 

The Plantagenet nobility are reduced to about fourteen; for I do 
not reckon those who come only by the female line any thing. But 
I ought to reckon the Irish De Burghs, Ormonds, and Leinster, 
which brings the number to seventeen! The Tudor peers are about 
ten. Then old nobility ceased. This brings it to twenty-seven out 
of about three hundred and sixty ! 

As to myself, though my family have not for six hundred years 
enjoyed the peerage, yet no one will dare deny me of the first Anglo- 
Norman nobility. My house stands about the fourteenth in Dug- 
dale’s Baronage. They enjoyed a great barony under the name of 
Fesci, and an earldom under the name of Lucy. 
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As to the Irish Veseys, I want proof that they belonged to this 
family, though the name comes much nearer than Morris, de Ma- 
risco, and Montmorenci! !! or Maude and Montalt! or Stopford, and 
Stockport !! Of the descent of Colley trom an Englishman, there is 
cotemporary evidence in Sir Henry Sidney's letters; but the name 
was never Cowley / 

Mr. Davies Gilbert is a great genealogist—at least as far as regards 
his own descent from the Noys and Sandses of the Vine! He 
commenced life as a violent reformist and republican: he is now a 
strong Tory, with native bents in favour of all strict republican no- 
tions, which makes a painful conflict in his mind. He once told me, 
that before he got into Parliament, some one single political idea of 
change, (I forget what,) so utterly got possession of his mind, that 
he had it in serious contemplation to buy a seat solely for one session 
to move it in the House. This was a sort of monomania. He mar- 
ried a Sussex lady, who has turned out to be a great fortune: and he 
is wise enough to think the acquirement and retention of wealth a 
great blessing. He is a very ingenious man, with many crotchets, 
and singular manners and habits, putting at defiance the world’s 
fashions, yet not without at least a sufficient regard to rank. His 
Devonshire friend, Reginald Pole Carew, sometimes annoyed him 
with his sarcasms. He was once a little surprised to find out that 
there was any descendant from old Noy, the attorney-general, but 
himself. When a genealogist pointed out to him that the person who 
sat next to him was also a descendant from the said Noy, he squeezed 
the gentleman by the hand, and smiled; but it was the squeeze of 
secret spite! He is a political economist, on which he has thought 
a good deal; but has individual notions, and has a secret contempt 
for the theories of all others on these subjects. He has some whims 
of his own on the poor laws, which he rather shows in objecting to 
others, than in boldly bringing forward his own opinions. 
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CATULLUS AND PETRARCH. 
AN ESSAY. 
PART THE FIRST. 


To think of tracing any parallel between Catullus and Petrarch, both 
born under the same inspiring sky of Italy, but wholly differing, as jt 
would seem, in their genius, their dispositions, and their lives, may 
well be deemed a vain and paradoxical speculation. There are 
many points, however, in which the characters of these two eminent 
poets,—abounding, as each did, with a large share of what is called 
the poetical temperament,——will be found to throw light on each 
other, that it is, perhaps, by instituting a comparison of this kind be- 
tween them that we shall best be enabled to arrive at a correct know- 
ledge of both. 

The period at which the bard of Verona loved and sung, was just 
on the eve of that bright day of Roman literature, when, with a lan- 
guage brought to its highest state of polish and strength, there was 
found also a race of men of genius worthy to wield such an instru- 
ment. It was the fate of modern Italy to produce two of her most 
illustrious poets at a time when she was but struggling towards civi- 
lization, and was comparatively backward in all the other arts ;—but 
a long course of intellectual culture had prepared the way for the 
Augustan age, and the matrons of Rome had, like Cornelia,* been 
watching over the purity of their children’s idiom for a whole age 
before the neid or the Odes of Horace saw the light. Such per- 
fection, accordingly, is the language supposed to have attained at that 
period, that the fate of Catullus, in having existed but a short time 
betore, has been held sufficient to account for the occasional harshness 
or roughness which, to the ear of the elder Pliny, was discoverable in 
his style, but which it is surely mere pedantry in modern critics to 
affect to perceive. 

When, in the Divina Commedia, the poetical genius of Italy put 
forth its strength all at once, a full-grown giant, so unformed was yet 
the language of the poets of the day, that the use of the rude Sicilian 
dialect still lingered in their writings, giving evidence of the region in 
which their art first sprung. Of some of these contemporaries ot 
Dante, some, too, whom he has honoured with his praise, the verses 
still remain;+ but they are in no other respect worthy of being saved 
from oblivion than as showing how that great man then stood alone, 
no less in his language than in his thoughts. Notwithstanding, 
however, the noble purposes which it had served, in the hands ot 


® It was said of the Gracchi that they had been educated, ‘‘ non tam in gremio 
quam in sermone matris.”’ 

t Tiraboschi gives some lines of a sonnet by one of these poets, Ugolino, the dia- 
lect of which is so wholly unintelligible to the critic that he asks, ‘* Che dialetto ¢ 
egli mai questo?’ Dante himself, indeed, is said by Castelvetro to have mixed up 
all sorts of illegitimate dialects and phrases in bis diction, ‘non solamente " 
Provenzali, ma quelle delle altre contrade d’ Italia ancora.” 
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Dante, to his successor Petrarch the language of poetry appeared 
susceptible of still further improvement ; and so far was this consum- 
mate master of diction from being satisfied with the model his rival 
had left, that, in order to preserve his taste pure and unbiassed for 
the task of forming to himself a style of his own, he made it a rule 
never to keep a copy of the Divina Commedia in his possession. 

Besides the fault imputed by Pliny to Catullus, of being occasion- 
ally rough and harsh in his style, it has been objected to him also by 
another learned ancient, that he was frequently negligent. If this 
charge be true, and the careless character of his mind renders it not 
improbable, there is no point, moral or literary, in which Petrarch 
and he more widely differed. The fastidious care with which some 
of those works the world reads with most pleasure have, in every 
sentence, been corrected and re-corrected by their authors, is sufhi- 
ciently proved by the rough copies of some of these master-pieces 
that have been preserved. I recollect, in turning over a brouillon 
of the Héloise, which they show in the Library of the Chambre 
des Députcés, to have remarked, among other instances, a sentence 
in which the simple word “peutétre” had been inserted and again 
erased four different times, before this most fastidious of writers 
could satisfy himself with its position. On referring afterwards, too, 
to the passage, as printed, I found that the correcting spirit had been 
again at work, and that, in despair doubtless of being able to manage 
his adverb gracefully, the author had altered the construction of the 
sentence altogether. In the manuscripts of Ariosto, at Ferrara, we 
find one of his most celebrated stanzas written by him in no less than 
sixteen different ways; and it is a proof of the success that, in 
most cases, rewards such labour, that the last of these repeated efforts 
at perfection is accounted the best. 

But among the writers who have thus let us into the secret, that, 
if poets can boast their “ Heaven of Invention,” they have also this 
sort of Purgatory, or “place of amending fire,” connected with it, 
there are none, perhaps, in whom it so much surprises us to find this 
elaborate degree of revision as in Petrarch. ‘The sources of Ima- 
gination, it is true, lie deep, and they who would draw forth its trea- 
sures into light, may have to try long and often before they succeed 
to their wishes; but that a feeling, gushing at once from the heart, 
like that which would seem to have fed the poetry of Plutarch, 
should have required so much time and study to regulate its flow, 
appears to those uninitiated in the mysterious processes of Genius, 
almost inconceivable. 

The same species of evidence, however,—the author's own MSS.— 
which has put us in possession of the manner in which the imagina- 
tive Rousseau and the fanciful Ariosto laboured, has also revealed to 
us the still more slow and workmanlike operations of Petrarch ;— 
has shown the steps by which this tender and, as it would seem, im- 
passioned writer brought to their present state of rare and, perhaps, 
mmitable perfection those Sonnets over which young hearts have, for 
so many centuries, sighed. ‘This sort of glimpse into the alchymist’s 
laboratory is rendered still more curious, by the habit which the poet 


had of dating, and commenting upon, his corrections ; and it will be 
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owned, I think, after the perusal of a few of these memorandums 
that no ledger in a counting-house was ever pondered over more 
coolly than were the items of this running account between Petrarch 
and Love, in the various articles of “ capei d’oro,” “ sospiri,” &¢. 


“T must make these two verses over again, singing them,* and I must 
transpose them ;---3 o'clock, a. M. 19th October.” 

«7 like this ;—30th October, 10 o'clock in the morning. 

‘‘No; this does not please me. 20th December, in the evening——| 
shall return to this again; I am called to supper. 

“February 18th, towards noon ;---This is now well; however, look at 
it again. 

‘Consider this—I had some thoughts of transposing these lines, and 
of making the first verse the last, but I have not done so for the sake of 
harmony---the first would then be more sonorous, and the last less so, 
which is against rule. 

“The commencement is good, but it is not pathetic enough.”’+ 


On looking to the private life of Catullus, we find that he num- 
bered among his friends and associates all the most eminent men, 
literary and political, of his day ; and no less personages than Cesar, 
Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Asinius Pollio, were the ornaments of the 
high circle of Roman society in which he moved. Before such names 
even those of Petrarch’s great friends and patrons—the Colonnas, 
the Viscontis, the proud Lords of Corregio, must, however princely, 
be contented to fade into insignificance ; nor can the single name of 
Boccaccio, among his literary associates, be a sufficient match for 
the group that encircled the poet Catullus, in ancient Rome. 

As both these bards sung of love, so were they both,—as is not 
unusual in such temperaments,—bitter satirists ; nor can the praise of 
flying at high game be denied to either, as while the object of Catul- 
lus’s libel was no less than Cesar, that of Petrarch’s loftier satire 
was no other than the Pope. There is, indeed, an anecdote con- 
nected with the attacks of the former poet on Cwsar, which, as 
letting us into the interior of Roman life,—into its most brilliant in- 
terior,—is not unworthy of remembrance. The scene of the incident 
is laid in Cicero’s villa, where Cesar was then on a visit; and the 
time, a little after two, as the orator himself informs Atticus, while 
his illustrious guest was in the act of taking a bath. It was then 
that some of their friends who stood by, knowing perfectly not only 
Cwsar’s desire to hear of every thing that was either spoken or 
published against him, but also his easiness in slighting and_for- 
giving such offences, ventured to read to him, while he bathed, 
those fierce verses of Catullus which, under the title “ De Mamurra. 
are still extant in his works. The great man “heard them (says 








* It is said also to have been the practice of Burns, to sing his verses, while he 
wrote, even when not intending them to be associated with music. 

t See for some further specimens of this habit of the poet, as well as for some 
ingenious remarks upon it, Foscolo’s Essays on Petrarch, a work full of interesting 
matter, Notwithstanding all the painstaking of Petrarch, his critics Tasson! and 
Castelvetro pretend to find numerous oversights in him; one of which is, I re- 
collect, in the instance of the Sonnet beginning ‘Io canterei d’Amor si nuove 
mente,”” where the sense, they say, is imperfect.—“ ove non conclude niente.” 
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Cicero) without once changing countenance,” and, by a still further 
stretch of magnanimity, as we are informed by the historian, Sueto- 
nius, invited the offending poet, that very evening, to supper. 

In justice to the object of Petrarch’s satire, it must be owned that, 
in prompt forgiveness of wrong, even Cesar was left far behind by 
the magnanimous conduct of more than one Pope towards the lau- 
relled denouncer of the Papacy; and it is honourable to the feeling 
for letters which prevailed in those times, that he who dared to call 
Innocent VI. a “suspicious and indolent bear,”—who held forth the 
Court of Avignon as a “ putta sfacciata,” a “ nido di tradimenti,” was 
yet, though rich in preferment, appointed to an additional benefice by 
Clement VI., and had the refusal of the post of Apostolical Secretary 
under three succeeding Popes. 

Though this poet could say, in verse, 


‘ Ogni abitato loco 
E nemico mortal degli occhi miei, 


his love of Joneliness was but in theory, and it was among crowds he 
liked best to dream of solitude. Few contrasts, indeed, of character 
could be much more direct and striking than that of Petrarch in his 
poetry and Petrarch in real life; and the dream which a youthful 
imagination would be disposed to form of him, sitting lone and me- 
lancholy by the banks of the Sorga, seeing the face of his beloved 
Laura in every object around him, in the stream, in the gloss of 
the beech, in a white cloud floating through the air,—would con- 
vey any thing but a faithful impression of the man of reality and of 
active life he is known to have been,—the rich holder of benefices, 
the companion and counsellor of Princes, the negociator of public 
treaties, the alternate flatterer and denouncer of the tyrants of his 
country, the restless visitor of all Italy’s courts and cities, his every 
journey a pageant, 

That the poet of Verona was also possessed with that locomotive 
spirit which seems in all ages to have formed a part of the poeti- 
cal character, appears from those verses written by him during one 
of his Eastern tours, in which the fresh and animal buoyancy of a 
youthful traveller, eager for new scenes of excursion and enterprize, is 
thus expressed in two lines, with a truth and felicity unparalleled :— 


Jam mens pretrepidans avet vagari, 
Jam leti studio pedes vigescunt! 


The whole, indeed, of this little Ode breathes so genuinely that 
tone of natural fe eling which forms the great and living charm of 
Catullus’s poetry, that, though conscious it is like the pouring of ether 
hom one vessel into another, where more than half of the spirit es- 
Capes In the transfusion, I shall here venture to submit a translation 
of it to the reader :— 


Now comes the Spring again, with all 
The freshness of her youthful skies ; 
Now doth the Winter’s fury fall 
To sleep beneath young Zephyr’s sighs. 
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Away from Phrygia’s plains, away !— 
From hot Nicwa’s fertile downs, 
Lighted by yonder vernal ray, 
Fly we to Asia’s glorious towns ! 


Now do I feel my bosom beat, 

Impatient at the thoughts of roving ; 
Now do I feel my buoyant feet 

Bounding, as if through mid-air moving. 


Oh my sweet comrades, fare ye well! 
Together came we all from home ; 

But back again—ah! who can tell 
What different ways we're doom'd to roam ? 


[It was doubtless on his return from one of these excursions that he 
wrote the address to his picturesque home at Sirmio,*—a scene im- 
mortalized no less by his genius than by its own beauty. The skill, 
or rather feeling, with whack: m addressing this lovely spot, he con- 
trives to impress us with a lively sense of its beauties without once 
attempting to describe them, is one of those powers in which the 
poets of ancient times far excelled the moderns, and which is even 
more strikingly observable in their love-poems than in any others. 
Instead of endeavouring to affect our minds by any description of a 
beautiful object, they tell us passionately how ‘it affected themselves, 
and so bring their own feelings to bear directly upon ours. In this 
little poem, the 3 joy, the delight of returning home supersedes every 
other thought; and a passing term of endez arment+ and the epithet 
* lovely Sirmio ” are the only tributes he can find breath to offer toa 
scene which he yet so ev idently worships :— 


Sweet Sirmio ! thou, the very eye 
Of all peninsulas and isles, 
That in our lakes of silver lie, 
Or sleep, enwreath'd by Neptune’s s smiles ; 


How gladly back to thee I fly, 
Still doubting, asking---can it be 

That I have lett Bithynia’s sky, 
And gaze in safety upon thee ? 


Oh, what is happier than to find 
Our hearts at ease, our perils past ; 
When, anxious long, the lighten 'd mind 
Lays down its load of care at last ; 


When, tir'd with toil, on land and deep, 
Again we tread the welcome floor 

Of our own home, and sink to sleep 
On the long-wish’d for bed once more. 


This, this it is, that pays alone 

The ills of all life’s former track,— 
Shine out, my beautiful, my own 

Lov'd Sirmio ---greet thy master back. 


* The Lago di Garda. + “ Ocelle,” or “ little eye.” 
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And thou, fair Lake, whose water quafi’s 
The light of heav'n, like Lydia's sea, 

Rejoice, rejoice,---let all that laughs 
Abroad, at home, laugh out for me !* 

The affectionate feeling expressed towards his companions, at the 
close of the former of these poems, suggests another point of com- 
parison between , the two poets, in which the character of Catullus 
shines out with peculiar amiableness ;—the social and manly warmth 
of his friendship, as evinced in many of his poems, forming a contrast, 
strongly in his favour, as far as true kindliness of heart is concerned, 
to the somewhat artificial and stately commerce with his fellow men 
in which so great a part of Petrarch’s life was passed. ‘The verses 
of Catullus to Manlius, broken up as they are by those unskilful di- 
gressions which disfigure so many of his poems, speak a language 
as expressive of frank, honest friendship and manly gratitude, as ever, 
perhaps, was addressed by man to man. Feeling thus socially and 
cordially himself, the vehemence with which he breaks out against 
the cold-heartedness of others comes with double force :—as in a 
short poem, of which the following is a paraphrase :— 

Cease, cease to think that hearts are won 
By aught that’s generous, warm or good ; 
Nor dream there beats beneath the sun 
One heart alive to gratitude. 
No, all are thankless—nothing grows 
To pay back Friendship’s culturing toil ; 
Or, worse,—the kindliest seeds she sows 
Rot into hate within the soil. 
Too well I know it—he, even he, 
Whose path I’ve smooth'd through weal, through woe, 
Who saw his life’s sole light in me,— 
iven he is now my deadliest foe. 

In the relationships of domestic life, the character of Petrarch seems 

to have but little claims to the praise either of virtue or of amiableness. 


As a father,—for it cannot be concealed that the sentimental lover of 


Laura was the parent of two natural children by two different mo- 
thers,—he was, it appears, unfortunate in a perverse and vexatious 
son, and so little attached to his daughter, that he would never suffer 
her to reside under his roof. And here it may be remarked, as cha- 
racteristic of the imaginative race to which Petrarch belonged, that 
the very son whom, while living, he regarded as his shame and dis- 
grace, was yet, when dead, and thus converted into a creature of the 
imagination, dwelt upon by his memory unceasingly with the most de- 
voted fondness. 

There remains now to be noticed but one more point of comparison 
between these writers, and that is, the character of their respec- 
tive genius as interpreters of that passion, to which, whatever else 
may have been their merits, they are both of them indebted for their 
most successful inspirations and most lasting fame. The consideration 
of this part of my subject I shall reserve for a future paper. 
T. M. 


* hL: ° ° ° . . : 
his translation, it is right to say, bas before appeared in priut. 
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CHIT CHAT. 


WE have just come from Brighton, our good old Three per Cent. aunt. 
who we have before mentioned, having expressed a wish to pass the 
winter there. Our directions about the house were particular—not 
large, not small, not dull, not gay, not noisy, not looking upon the sea, 
not looking upon the hills, and not in a street, neither was it to be ex- 
posed to the S.W., S.E., N.W., or N.E. winds, all and each of which 
bring on the old lady’s rheumatism in the head. This was a task re- 
quiring some diplomacy. All the agents represented all their houses 
as exactly what were required; but we could not conscientiously agree 
with them; at last we found one that appeared to have most of the 
requisites. It was neither small, nor large, neither looked upon the 
hills, the sea, or the street, for it looked upon a church, fronted the 
south, a cardinal point not in the catalogue: the great question was, 
if it were a quiet neighbourhood. The agent pledged himself, but 
we always distrust those who pledge in these electioneering times. 
We met a butcher's boy with his tray, and to him we put the question, 
“ Pray, sir, is this a quiet neighbourhood ? Who lives about here?” 
“ Why, yes, sir, it be a very quiet place; I sarves nine houses out of 
ten, and the regular orders be, two mutton chops for the family, anda 
piece of liver for the cat.” That will do, thought we, a bevy of old 
maids. The house was secured, and has given satisfaction. Some 
little alteration even in Brighton ;—a town hall, which has ruined them, 
and now left unfinished for want of the needful; a new gate to the 
pavilion, and a zoological garden, not yet complete, as it wants ani- 
mals. The Pavilion always excites our surprise when we look at it. 
Who could have invented such a composite order of architecture ?—we 
think it was Lord Alvanly, who, referring to the big dome, surrounded 
by all the little ones, said that it were as if St. Paul’s had come down 
to Brighton and pupped. We met Horace Smith, who is there domi- 
ciliated. House rent brought us to rates and taxes—the latter pro- 
duced the following, told in his very best style. 

An acquaintance of his‘took an unfurnished house there the other 
day, and he had not entered three days, before the collector came for 
a rate, which excited no small degree of indignation. Horace met him 
the day afterwards, and was told the story. “I was in a great rage, 
I must say,” continued the man; “I never expected that I should 
have to pay a rate so soon.” “ Well,” replied Horace, “ what did you 
do?” Do—why I really believe I spit at the fellow.” “ Well, 
then, my dear sir, it’s clear to me that you did eapect-o-rate.” 

We came up again in the Comet, front outsides being all occupied, 
we sat in its fail, which we did not find quite so warm as might have 
been anticipated, and were not sorry when we arrived in London. 

The expedition to the Scheldt has sailed. If the weather prove at 
all boisterous, the French will then perceive the difference between 
English sailors and conscripts. It is no joke to our ships to crulze 
off the Texel in winter time; we rather suspect that the French will 
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find it beyond a joke. May they all come safe back again! We 
confess ourselves, that, with every liberal feeling towards the French, 
and with every respect for them as an enemy worthy of combatting 
with, that we do not like this unnatural connexion with our natural 
enemy. as est ab hoste doceri. We doubt whether we can gain 
much from the French, and we are certain that they may very much 
improve the internal organization of their fleet, by copying from us. 
It appears to us that, in all our relations with France, that she has the 
best of it; but this is the new system of reciprocity invented by the 
political theorists—giving every thing, and receiving nothing. This 
system will, at all events, obtain the support of all thieves and pick- 
pockets, who like the French approve of this system of reciprocity. 

We were looking over some prints at Colnaghi’s the other day, 
and what particularly surprised us was the perfection which the art 
of lithography has already obtained. But one specimen which was 
shown us—a view of London in 1647, copied from an old print by 
Martin—immediately suggested to us the immense advantages which 
the public might derive from this modern invention. The lines of 
this engraving are as sharp and bold as those of the old masters; we 
never could have supposed it possible that such execution could have 
been produced on stone. As, however, this is now a fact established, 
how important it would be if any spirited publisher were to present 
us with a series of copies of the scarce engravings of the old masters 
in lithography. Many of these prints are extremely scarce, and only 
to be found in the collections of the curious, or to be purchased at a 
very high price; but they are very valuable as models of composi- 
tion and drawing, independent of their execution as engravings, 
How much advantage would science and art reap from a re-production 
of these engravings in lithography, so as to meet the pockets of the 
artist or amateur. 

We called upon a friend of ours who is always calculating; he 
ought to have one of Babbage’s machines to enable him to arrive at 
all his conclusions. He informed us that he had just finished a cal- 
culation, by which he proved that three hundred thousand pounds per 
annum were expended in omnibuses, in and about J.ondon, and that 
against that sum there was a set-off of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds in the saving of shoe leather, which the trade began to 
feel severely. Another calculation, which, we must say, was by no 
means clear, was of the number of times a shilling changed hands in 
London in the course of a year. He made it amount to about fifty 
thousand times, and estimated that it came back again to the respec- 
tive parties in several proportions—that is, to the baker eight thou- 
sand times, to the butcher six thousand, &c. The only party to 
whom it appeared never to come back again was the gentleman. 
Altogether it was a curious calculation, although his data were not 
correct; and when, as he truly observed, that in every change this 
shilling brought a profit, although small, to the receiver of it, it had 
the effect of making us fall into a very serious musing upon political 
economy, which, like most cogitations on the subject, ended in confu- 
sion, and then we gave up the subject. 

lhe Exhibitions are making their appearance, although as yet they 
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are not very numerous. Those who are partial to miniature paintings 
should visit a collection, in Regent’s Quadrant, of a Mr. Wheeler. 
who certainly is a very clever artist. The Suftolk-street Gallery jg 
also open, and full of good pictures by living and deceased English 
painters. We have examined them carefully, and marked those most 
worthy of attention. If our readers will send for a catalogue, and 
mark off the numbers we now put down, it will direct their atten. 
tion to the most deserving :—Nos. 2, fine; 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17. 20), 
25, 28, 36, 37, 38, 43, 44, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 65, 69, 
82, very fine; 89, very fine; 92, 99, 101, 102, fine; 108, 116, 127, 
fine; 128, 131, 134, 137, 140, very good; 143, 144, 145, 149, 150, 
151, 153, fine; 155, fine; 157, good; 160, 163, 164, very fine; 172, 
very fine; 183, 187, 192, 196, 199, 204, 205, 207, 209, 216, 217, 
218, 220, 221, 223, 235, very good; 228, 229, 248, very fine indeed; 
249, 272, 366, a good study; 391, 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 406, 444, 
On the whole, this is a very capital exhibition, and requires more than 
one visit to appreciate its merits. 

The Adelaide Street Exhibition we have already noticed, but as it 
is our favourite lounge, we must recommend it to all our friends. 
Instruction combined with amusement deserves patronage ; even chil- 
dren would be pleased with one part of this exhibition—the mimic 
steam-boats plying about the large tank of water in the centre of the 
room, with all * the little fishes wagging their little tails,” as Liston 
would say. In proportion to the scale of the tank and the steam- 
boats, these innocent little gold and silver fish assume the character 
of monsters of the deep, for they are in relative size equal to the 
calibre of the largest sharks. ‘There is another advantage in this 
exhibition—that there is always some novelty every time you return 
to it. We heartily wish the speculation the success which it de- 
serves, for we consider it will prove of national advantage. Science 
practically illustrated is of the greatest importance, and in many 
minds will lead to conclusions where theory would be at fault. 

How well-meaning people are led away by zeal! The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have invented a sort of little 
waggon, for the conveyance of sheep through the streets from Smith- 
field to the slaughter-houses. You see them everywhere labelled 
“ sheep cart,” sometimes with a sheep in them, who fits in remarkably 
well. When we first saw this invention, we examined it carefully, 
and the idea that struck us was, that the cost of these little waggons 
would be about two pounds each, so that a flock of two hundred sheep 
would require at the first outlay an expense of four hundred pounds 
for their accommodation. But this would not be the only expense, 
for every week, as the animals are purchased in the market, it would 
require a boy to each cart, to drag the sheep home to the butchers ; 
so that there would be the expense of two hundred boys tor this 
particular service! What would Alderman Scales say to such an 
expense, or indeed any other butcher, without they were allowed to 
raise mutton two-pence or three-pence per pound ?—and then what 
would the public say? We are afraid that sheep must continue (0 
be at the mercy of hackney-coach wheels, at least until times are 
a little better ; for we are all too poor to pay so dear for philanthropy. 
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It is reported that some one wrote to O'Connell the other day, re- 
questing his autograph signature, and that O'Connell returned this 
truly Milesian answer— 


« Sir;—I will be d 





dif I'll give any man my autograph. 


“ Yours, Dan. O' Connell.” 


We before commented upon the art of placarding, but a new sys- 
tem has already been hit upon. We were astonished the other day, 
at perceiving a regiment of immense placards walking in a file down 
the Strand. We looked at the first, the second, and the third, and so 
on, and found, to our surprise, that they were all alike. It was im- 
possible not to read so many, all telling the same tale ; and we there- 
fore received the information that shawls, furs, and merinos were sell- 
ing for nothing somewhere or another. It is curious to observe how 
Dr. Eady, Mr. Warren, and one or two others, have monopolized the 
walls around the metropolis—certainly the most effectual way of  pla- 
carding that we know. Can they prove their title? for, strange to 
say, people now a-days do make out good titles to what they have no 
right. Witness that of sweepers to crossings, which is never inter- 
fered in. A sweeper’s crossing is his estate, which he may leave by 
will to his successor, or dispose of it during his lifetime. In the 
sume way, I presume, Dr. Eady would bring an action of trespass 
upon any man who interfered with his walls. A quack reminds us 
of quack medicines ; and it is wonderful the cures which have been 
effected by them: the reason is obvious, and proves, at the same time, 
how much quackery there is in physic generally. If the handbills of 
the patent medicines are read, it will be observed that they mostly 
profess to cure all nervous complaints, in which are included one-third, 
if not more, of the ills of life. Now, in nervous complaints, the 
belief in a medicine generally effects the cure: it might be said to 
those patients, as_ the apostle said to the diseased man in the Scrip- 
tures, “ Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

We were in Marylebone parish last week, and were much shocked 
to behold Englishmen yoked to carts like beasts of burden, dragging 
stones for the repair of the roads. Surely this is most disgraceful. 
What is the overseer but a driver, and what are the poor famished- 
looking wretches but slaves! Where are our philanthropists and 
emancipationists—where are Mr. Fowell Buxton and Dr. Lushington? 
Spouting about slavery in the West Indies to their constituents, but 
regardless of the sufferings of their countrymen, who may be driven 
like bullocks without their sympathy or interference. 

God help us! how long are cant and humbug to reign over and 
impoverish this land? The old proverb says, “Charity begins at 
home ;” but as the mock doctor said in the farce, so do the present 
mock doctors in their farce affirm, “ Nous avons ehangés tout cela.” 
Palking about the negroes in the West Indies, we recommend that 
some instructors should be sent out, to teach them the outlines of 
our constitution, in which there is one grand axiom, “ the king can 
do no wrong.” We really think that the following extract from the 
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+ Port of Spain Gazette,” of the 19th September, demands the 
ference of the Attorney-General :— 
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Liter. 


EXTRACT. 


“ Shortly after the promulgation of the late Order in Coune’l. 
Mr. . called the negroes of his estate together, and read the 
order clause by clause—told them itt was sent out to them by the 
king, and asked them if they would have it, or go on as th ey were 
then doing. Their answer was, “ The Ring | food ! 
we our salt fish, and let we stop as We are. 





No, Thassa, vive 


This answer was certainly neither polite nor grateful, and at the 
same time a little treasonadle. It would appear as if these ram r devil 
had some wit about them, tor tn return tor Lord Goderich’s 
in the late orders, of two pair of shoes per annum, they 
named my “ Goody Two Shoes.’ 

Mrs. Norton's Mag gazine improves every moath—the number tor 
November is excellent. Talking about that lady, we heard a don-mod 
of her father. Tem Sheridan, which was new to us. His late Ma- 
jesty, when Prince of Wales, was looking out of window with Tom 
Sheridan, when the * Dart.” with four grey horses, passed by. * Is 
not that a handsome coach, Tom 2” observed the prince. “ Yes, your 
highness,” replied Tom, who was suffering under a head-ache trou the 
champagne of the previous night, and was rather in a sombre and me- 
ditative humour, * it certainly is; but,” continued he, pomting to 2 
hearse going by at the same time, * that’s the coach efter all 

We have often heard the expression of “a burning shame,” but it 
was not until lately that we could acknowledge that ‘the phrase could 
be justifiably ap plied. It certainly was invented for that celebrated 
and inconsistent gentleman, Dr. Lushington ; but we will give & W 
the reader in verse. 
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WHAT Is “A BURNING SHAME.” 


At dinners, with emotion deep, 

(Ver necro slavery to weep, 

Then plead for hire, from day to dav, 
That hvirng Indian widows may 

Be cast into the devouring flame, 

ts what we call—d Burning Shame!! 








REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 


Tus fame of this poet is too well spread to need illustration. It was 
about L781, that he first appeared before the public under the patronage 
of Burke. His poems have a peculiar character, which gives them the 
stamp of genius. One great merit ts, that he always writes from his own 
acute observation, and not from memory. He has looked inte the condi. 
tion and miseries of the poor with protound penetration, and feelings of 
the deepest reflection. He has touched with distinctive and heart. 
rending colours innumerable circumstances which were never observed 
before. Sometimes his pictures are too minute and painful, even seen 
through the glass of the imagination: and if we may venture te hint a 
fault, they belong too much to the Flemish and Dutch style of painting ; 
not im its drollery—but in its coarseness and minuteness. The pathos 
is too often a pathos raised by unqualified misery. It may be doubted 
whether this is exactly the true purpose of poetry: the poetical view 
of objects is a selection of pleasmg, not revolting circumstances: the 
poet fixes upon the grandeur—not the loathsomeness of woe. Poetry 
ought to be truth—but not repulsive truth. There seems to be no hope 
mingled up with the adversity described by Crabbe. In real lite there 
appears to be some comfort thrown into the cup of almost all human 
sorrow. If there will be inevitable squalidness in some conditions, it is 
not the subject for a picture. 

Sometimes the mind seeks strong excitement; but it is not the excite. 
ment of poverty-struck suffering! There are occasions in which extreme 
tklelity ef likeness ts a fault. On the other hand, these very charac. 
teristics lead to the creation of a terrible charm. I suspect, however, 
that this is very rare. Let us suppose the description of a subject unde: 
anatomical dissection, where the veins, the nerves, the bones, and all the 
particles of our complete formation are laid bare: let the whole be given 
te the very life in all its trembling state of destruction, Would this 
disruption, in proportion as it was forcible and accurate, make poetry ? 
Surely not. 

We will take the view of the question adopted by those who defend 
and affect to advise this sort of composition. They will say that the 
opposite school tends to mischievous delusions ; that it dresses misery in 
tlowers, and by hiding its sutterings keeps pity and sympathy aloof: that 
to dress poverty and destitution in smiles, is to give a false face to human 
nature ; and that to do justice to those thrown into a mean condition, we 
must see them squalid and comtortless as they are! Wisdom and talent, 
they say, lies uot in deceitful and gay colours, but in plain, homely, un. 
adorned truth. But what if nature has taught us to look upon objects 
under the investment of such colours? We may dissect the clouds, and 
seem to find that they intrinsically possess none of the colours which 
exhibit themselves to us! They ‘possess them nevertheless; or how 
could all who have eves acknowledge the same tints? Female beauty 
may be analysed till it may be thus proved to have no charm! But will 
this be a useful unmasking? It seems to be a strange and not very 
enviable faculty of the mind which is bent to destroy the spell in every 
thing ! . ; 1 
we were mere naturalists, the disrobing and dissecting theory might be 
a very proper one ! ‘ 

Such descriptions may be praised as the result of sagacious and philo- 
sophic observation. But observation is not the faculty that forms the 
*ssence of poetry. There is inventiveness in the construction of Crabbe's 


A poet's business is to — it there, where it does not exist. If 
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Rev. George Crabbe. 


fables, in the collision of incidents, in some sentiments and _ passionate 
feelings, but scarcely ever in his materials, and still less in his language 
of which the colloquiality is carried much too far. A ratiocinative and 
deeply moral conscience, combined with great vigour and directness of 
intellect, now and then bursts out into grandeur and pathos. 

I do not think that Crabbe’s poems, though written with the most vir. 
tuous intentions, have altogether a salutary effect on the mind. Hope 
and complaisance are most impulsive and ameliorating moral agents. A 
oet ought to be a magician of good—not of evil. Let him raise mists. 
if they add to the beauty of the landscape, not dispel them ! 

If fidelity to matter of fact, that is, not only what is true, but what is 
true of matter, be the test of excellence, then this new school of poetry 

which I must not call absolutely Flemish, because it is sad instead of 
droll) is of superior merit. As it appears to me absolutely to reverse 
what has hitherto been deemed the most essential charin of poetry, | 
cannot be of this opinion. I cannot refrain from admiring the singular force 
and command of original talent with which Crabbe has executed this 
plan of composition, his unborrowed observation, and his striking recti- 
tude of comment and feeling. But in proportion as we aspire to a more 
elevated order of beings, we must seek our noblest delight in the imagi- 
nativeness of what is more spiritual and visionary. 

It will be asked, who can deny the plaintiveness of these poems? 
Perhaps none. But then it is querulous plaintiveness: it is the hopeless 
whine of a beggar! These poems have had an extraordinary fate: at 
first they had a very doubtful and partial effect on the public, and were 
for more than twenty, perhaps thirty years, laid aside and forgotten. All 
at once they were revived and brought into general fame. This was 
effected by the northern reviewers, with political aims! To show the 
misery of the low, and foment the discontent of the people, answered the 
purposes entertained. So far as human institutions augment the necessary 
evils of the great mass of mankind, they ought to be exposed and rendered 
odious: but we should beware of inflaming complaints, where the evils are 
unavoidable. It may be pleaded that scenes of Arcadia, and the happiness 
of the peasantry, exist only in a fanciful poet’s imagination! But we 
cannot paint this. In rural labour, where there is sustenance, a rool, 
fire, and clothing, there is often a delight in mere existence. 

‘ The common air—the sun—the skies— 
Yo him are opening paradise.” 


Why destroy the ameliorating spell of such a picture ? 

Swift said that the most delicate mind is the mind of the dirtiest ideas. 
This paradox is more striking than true. But it is on a similar principle 
that these squalid pictures from life will probably be defended. It may 
be said that the contemplation of a true picture of poverty may teach us 

‘“« What sorrow is to know, 
And thus to learn to melt at others woe.” 


But to teach wisdom through the avenues of pain may be a useful 
lesson, yet it is not the business of poetry! We are born to derive 
pleasure from such a view as genuine and beautiful poetry presents: 
Extinguish in us the faculty of selection, and the nature of our being }s 
altered. Do not let us reason away the charms of life, and probe the 
magic of grace and symmetry, that we may discover its intrinsic ugliness. 
They who pride themselves on what they call a strong understanding, 
but have neither imagination nor heart, delight in these dissections 
They do not see the globe and its contents, animate and inanimate, con! 
positely, but only analytically. . ' 

How can it be true philosophy to reason away what exists by the wet 
of creation? To tell us that what delights us innocently ought ne! to 
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delight us—to tell us that the distant mountain, which fills us with 
admiration at the appearance of magnificent or beautiful shapes and hues, 
ought rather to excite our disgust, because, when we come near it, it is 
« rough, and barren, and brown !” 

If philosophy views things in an opposite light to poetry, then philo- 
sophy is false. The genuine poet is the real sage. He is not the mere 
mirror to reflect external nature: he enters into its soul, and animates it. 

He who lives in intellectual exercise, who breathes empyreal air, whose 
daily and nightly effort is to penetrate into the recesses of the mind, to 
clear away mists, to develop reasonings, who finds that he still, as years 
pass away, continues to see clearer and farther, and with more facility, 
experiences self-satistaction in the midst of sorrows and eek 63 

J. F.C, 


PETER PINDARIC. 
PRIMOGENITURE. 


I ama moral seeker. Never squire, 
Of poacher the abhorrence, ever follow’d 
Flying or running game 
With half that same 
Eagerness, activity, and fire ; 
Or halloa’d 
After a chase, mounted on bay or sorrel, 
As I do, for a moral. 
A moral!—how I love it! 
So much, indeed, that I have sometimes bought one ; 
Judge of my rapture when I think I’ve caught one, 
(So blest my fate is,) 
Gratis, 
Not on the housetop, but some feet above it. 


The morn was cool, as one is to a friend 
No longer wanted, who may make a call ; 
And gloomy, too, as when the dark brows bend 
Of the check’d wife, that gloomiest thing of all ; 
The hour was seven, 
When lo! two wights in black were slowly making 
Through the road narrow and foul, with much painstaking 
Their way to Heaven. 
Two bishops, perhaps, you'll say ? 
No. Two prebendaries ?—Nay. 
A rich rector, then—with some round dean? 
Two goodly vicars? No. May be a curate 
With his lank clerk, most probably you mean ; 
For, being poor, they travel at a sure rate 
Towards Heaven's gates? I tell you, No, no, no. 
A blighted harvest all your guessing reaps ; 
_ Those two that travell’d heavenward sure and slow, 
hose two in sables, were two sable sweeps. 
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Soon two contiguous chimney-stacks, 

That did in marriage only join their backs, 

Displaying a beauteous progeny of red 

Pots. Boasted of giving to the light 

These dingy brethren of the brush. Each head 
At once protrudes, with sooty honours dight ; 
Those heads are shaken with a merry grin, 

Showing within 

Two rows of glitt’ring teeth, all pearly white. 


Talk of romance, of mountain, and of grove 
For sacred converse meet ! 
Fudge ! 
Two lofty chimneys im a lofty street, 
Far, far above the mean and vulgar drove ; 
Each palpitating bosom be my judge, 
Will, for seclusion, every station beat. 
In mid-air thus; the sublunary world 
Beneath their feet and notice, grovelling lay, 
Around their heads the mists of morning curl’d, 
When thus spoke Dick, “ Vy, Vill, my boy, I say, 
** This here domed flue 
‘Is so curs’d narrow, zig-zagg’d in and out— 
‘It tain’t a chimney, but a smoking spout ; 
***T has pinch’d me so, 
* That well I know, 
“* To-morrow I shall look quite black and blue, 
« Pray, how are you?” 
“« Vy, very vell in health, but somevhot pale— 
‘- Indeed, I funks, I’m almost looking vhite, 
** And that, indeed, would be a pretty tale, 
* For ve all meets our candidates to-night ; 
** And I’m in mortal flurry, 
For I’m to sarve him with a categurry, 
* To see if he von't slip 
* About this primo-geniture-ship ; 
“© For Dick, you knows, all things should be in keeping. 
«* And ven ve makes reform, it vill be sweeping. 
* But, Dick, I’m blest, but myself scarcely knows 
‘ What ship this primo-geniture-ship may be— 
Doesn't think she sails with any vind that blows, 
“ Vot is it, Dick, if you knows better nor me ?” 
Dick shakes the soot from off his eyes, 
Looks wise, 
And thus replies : 
** As sure as guns! 
‘ It does avay vith eldest sons ; 
** And ven the old un dies 
‘* All share and share alike.” —— 
Roar'd Bill, ** By gosh, I’ll strike! 
“ Vot! share the cellar! share the scrapers, brushes! 
* The soot, and all the bags! Vy, my blood rushes 
* To think upon it only! Smoke me, smother, 
‘* When next I climbs a chimney that is varm, 
But I'll keep all the bags ; d—n such reform! 
‘ For L am, Dick, of twelve, the eldest brother!” 
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Community of goods is only sought 
By those who've little, or by those who've nought. 
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SPAIN IN 1832. 


“ Inclytum et notum olim, nunc tantum auditur.” 
Tacirus—de Moribus Ger. 


On whatever side the traveller approaches Spain, the romantic character 
of her people strikes him on the very threshold of the land. A long resi- 
dence in South America had familiarized us with the language and cha- 
racter of the Spanish people ; the “ illusions of the past,” the magic of her 
romantic history, so calculated to dazzle the imagination, and to suspend 
the free exercise of judgment, were with us exhausted ere we trod her 
soil; still it was not without emotion that we beheld for the first time the 
land, which, from the days of Hannibal to those of Napoleon, amid the 
varying vicissitudes of twenty centuries played so prominent and so dis- 
tinguished a part in the history of the world. 

The reported demise of Ferdinand having suddenly attracted the atten- 
tion of Europe to the Peninsula, we shall in this paper offer a brief expo- 
sition of the state of parties in that country, and on its future prospects. 
Should the views we have taken be deemed erroneous, and our assumptions 
ill founded, we’ shall have erred de bon cwur, for we love the people and 
the land, and ardently desire their political regeneration. 

Of that country, once the manufactory of Europe, the commerce of 
which whitened every sea—of that monarchy, the proud boast of whose 
sons it was, that the rays of the glorious orb of day never ceased to illu- 
minate its widely extended dominions—of that Spain, which formerly occu- 
a the culminating point of freedom and of civilization,—it is singular 

ow lamentably we are in the dark on every point relative to her present 
state, and what vague and erroneous notions we entertain of her govern- 
ment, of the social condition, feelings, and prejudices of her people, and, 
above all, of the exact line of demarcation that divides the great parties 
struggling for political ascendancy. This ignorance may be in a 
great measure attributed to the very circumscribed nature of our rela- 
tions with the fine country, which has long been situated out of the 


“rayon” of modern tourists, from the prevalent but erroneous belief of 


the misery and inconvenience, and, above all, the danger to which they 


would be subjected, while travelling in her provinces. The former of 


these causes has ceased to exist; the art of locomotion, at least on the 
“ Estradas Reales,” is superior to any other part of the Continent. A 
Spanish diligence, for celerity and comfort, surpasses every other ; and, 
thanks to the diplomatic arrangements existing between Messrs. Lafitte 
and Co. and the brigand chiefs, there is now little to be apprehended on 
the score of personal danger. 

Of the necessity of studying the political feelings of a people on the 
spot, a long residence abroad has convinced us. Our journalists seldom 
or never do this, and hence the monstrous absurdities that almost daily 
disfigure their columns, and mislead the public. 

One of the most received fallacies on Spanish affairs is the almost uni- 
Versally entertained idea that there exists in that country but two great 
pene parties, the Apostolicals or Ultras, and the Constitutionalists or 


iberals. This is an error. There exist three parties, as broadly contra- 
( 


distinguished from each other in their political views and opinions, as the 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals of our country. The first of these, the 
Olicals, is in every thing but intelligence the most powerful and in- 
fluential. It comprises the entire mass of the population of the lower 
e northern, and a majority of that of the central and southern 
le of the regular, and a great portion of the secular 
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clergy. The entire body almost of the army of the line and the govern. 
ment employcs, and even of the royalist volunteers, which were embodied 
as an element of strength by the existing government, are tainted with 
Carlism. The church party is headed by the Archbishop of Toledo, a 
man of the most violent character, and numbers also in its ranks the en. 
tire hierarchy of the monarchy. If we attentively estimate the elements 
that compose this party, we shall discover that it is not solely on its nu. 
merical superiority, that it depends for the realization of its darling 
schemes. It has at its disposition the wealth of the monkish democracy, 
which is immense, and which would be readily and lavishly sacrificed to 
forward the views of a party eager to seize the reins of a government 
which at present they complain is guided by too liberal views. The chief 
of this party is the king’s brother, the Infanta Don Carlos, who is either 
par ton or par sentiment the beau ideal of a bigot, and whom they fondly 
dream is destined to bring back upon the country the dark days of that 
monster of human genius, that abstract of despotism, Philip II., and to 
raise the church to its state of pristine splendour and power. 

Such are the elements which compose the Apostolical party, formidable 
not only by numbers, wealth, and influence on the mass of the people, 
having twice attempted a revolution, but also by their union and daring 
tactics. This party, on the demise of the king, will act with an energy 
and determination commensurate to the value of the stake for which they 
play. They are the Spanish conservatives. 

The next in numerical order of succession is the Liberal party. We do 
not apply this designation to the partisans of the constitution of 1812; 
they are almost all in exile in a foreign land, while their utopian sys. 
tem of government has lost all the moral influence which, in the enthu- 
siasm that novelty begets, it momentarily possessed. As a theory of 
government, the constitution of Cadiz was perhaps almost faultless ; but 
viewed in its most important light, in its practical application, in its 
adaptation to the previous habits and opinions of a people cradled for 
centuries in the lap of despotism, and religiously attached to their ancient 
usages, it proved a splendid failure. We say this perfectly unbiassed by 
yarty feeling, and we think that the justice of our observations will be 
wei out by the fact, that the majority of the nation twice beheld its 
overthrow with apathetic indifference, though on the second occasion, It 
must be remembered, its downfall was accomplished by foreign bayonets. 

By the Liberal party in Spain we mean that class whose unceasing and 
fervent aspirations are to see their country raised from her present de- 
graded state to a position among the free states of the world worthy of 
her former greatness; and among these men we find a few grandees of the 
first class, the entire body of the nobility, and the great landed proprie- 
tors, a few enlightened members of the secular church, the literary and 
commercial classes, and the royal guard; in fact, the whole intelligence 
of the country. The royal guard, twenty-five thousand strong, (a corps 
in the composition of its personel and materiel, equal to the household 
troops of any sovereign in Europe,) has been generally considered, from 
the youthful composition of its officers, to be devotedly attached to the 
government ; but this is another of those errors which passes current, even 
in our best informed circles. ‘The subalterns, we admit, like those of our 
own household troops, are but mere boys, but the superior officers are ol 
and tried soldiers, and attached to liberal principles ; not, perhaps, from 
any abstract love of liberty, but from bitter conviction that, under the 
existing government, promotion is slow, and merit goes unrewarded. 

The resistance the Liberal party has to overcome is immense—first, 
from the difference of opinions and views that exist among themselves ; 
and secondly, from the time and patience that will be — to dispe 
the clouds of Cimmerian darkness that have so long enve oped their be- 
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nighted country, and paralysed her industry and her energy. The former 
of these causes would in itself be sufficient to militate against their 
success. 

It will perhaps cause both doubt and surprise in the minds of our 
readers, when we say that the adherents of the government party are the 
fewest in number, but such is really the fact. They scarcely extend be- 
yond the precincts of the court, and are confined, with some exceptions, to 
the ministry and the government emp/oyes—those in the actual enjoyment 
of place and emolument, and whose interest it is to support it. To these 
may be added a few of the “ Moderados” of the other two great factions, 
a fusion which has acquired lately for the Fernandos the appellation of 
the juste milieu party of Spain. 

The weakness of the court faction may be in a great measure attributed 
to the loss of the colonies, which has narrowed the sphere of its pa- 
tronage ; for such is the venality and corruption of the nation, that it 
would eagerly rally round a party that had the dispensation of the 
loaves and fishes. The authority of the present government may there- 
fore be said to exist by the jealousy of its rivals, by the long trained 
habits of obedience and veneration for the name of king, a prestige so 
powerful among every class of the nation, that, however numerically 
weak it may be found, possessing not a single element of virtue or 
strength, and enslaving the physical force that alone can vs a vicious 
and unpopular government, yet its very existence is proof 10W little we 
know of the real state of public feeling in Spain. The political earth- 
quake that hurled the Bourbons from the throne of France, it was univer- 
sally expected at the time, would have vibrated in Spain; the constitu- 
tional bonds, it may be remembered, went up; the constitutional bands 
mustered on the frontier, but still not a movement was made in the coun. 
try in favour of the constitution, neither did Ferdinand attach any im- 
portance to the means of aggression organizing from without. His 
attention at the time was most powerfully attracted by what was passing 
within his dominions—the movements of the Apostolicals, whose de- 
signs were only frustrated by the activity and energy of the Conde d’Es- 
pagnea, the pillar of the court party. 

f we coolly and dispassionately pass in review the political parties of 
which we have succinctly given a sketch, we must yield to the conviction 
that Spain has a fiery ordeal to go through ere freedom can flourish on 
her soil. Occupying, as do the two great factions, the extreme points of 
the political scale, a fusion between them becomes impossible, and in 
their struggle for supremacy a fruitful measure of misery and woe will be 
entailed on their ill-fated country. Happy, indeed, would it have been 
for the Spanish nation if its unconquerable pride and bitter aversion to 
foreign dominion could have been brought to submit to the dynasty 
of —— ; for under vigorous and enlightened despotism, if it 
granted not political freedom, it would have given the most perfect poli- 
tical equality, and she might have rapidly proceeded in the career of rege- 
neration, and have escaped that fearful catastrophe to which she is ad- 
Vvancing with gigantic strides. It is in vain that we seek to conceal from 
ourselves the stern alternative that awaits her. Spain can only be re- 
generated by a revolution, which, like that of France, will reduce the 
social fabric to a chaos of confusion. From the new combination of poli- 
tical elements a better order of things will spring, and the country once 
more proceed in the career of happiness and prosperity. But even this 
fruitful period is more remote than might at first be imagined. The 
tendency of her political march is from the weakness of the present 


fovernment to the more vigorous despotism of the Carlists, for into the 


ands of that party the reins of overnment, we think, will ultimately 
fall, whether i i ‘de ti 


on Carlos ascends the throne in virtue of the — law, or 
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only acts as regent during the minority of his niece, Isabella Maria Chris 
tina. By many, the views we have taken of the future prospects of the 
Iberian peninsula may be deemed too gloomy, but we must not measure 
the Spanish people by the standards of France or of England, the two 
nations that have attained the higher points of civilization. 

be measured by their own peculiar val 

in all our conclusions. 

Now, the ignorance and the indifference of the great mass of the Spa. 
nish people to political freedom, is one of their most marked characteris. 
tics. Their pride, their love of ease and pleasure, and, above all, their 
proneness to indolence, render it almost impossible for them to adapt 
their previous habits to the institutions of freedom, which, for their pre. 
servation, require an unceasing activity ; this they do not possess. Give 
the southern and central Spaniard his segar and his mistress, and the sun 
of his glowing clime, and he cares but little by what system of govern. 
ment his country is ruled; while the northern provinces, enjoying, as 
they do, the most extensive privileges, are satisfied with the present order 
of things. 

If we turn to the higher order of society, the shades of the picture are 
still darker. From the long union of a superstitious court and a san- 
guinary priesthood, the generous independence of the old Spanish cha- 
racter has been well nigh extinguished. Corruption and a frightful dis. 
solution of manners extend through every link of the social chain ; the 
whole machine of government is venal to the highest degree, and pursues 
its course unchecked by publicity, unrestrained by popular opinion. 
Honour and office have long been the portion of the highest bidder; 
bribery and peculation stalk hand in hand through the land, and even the 
sacred name of justice has become the mockery of the guilty, and the 
dread of the innocent. 

It is from a knowledge of these facts, that we take so gloomy a view 
of the future prospects of the Spanish monarchy. Were the tree of 
liberty implanted to-morrow in so noxious a soil, it would wither and 
die. The regeneration of Spain necessarily depends upon the capability 
of her people of adapting their previous habits and opinions to the insti- 
tutions of freedom ; and their progress in this intellectual career will, we 
fear, be slow in the extreme; it will be indeed a difficult task to eradi- 
cate the fixed and deeply-rooted prejudices of the present race. Nor 
till a new generation has sprung up, can the emancipation from her pre- 
sent degraded state of thraldom be complete. Still, the subtle elements 
of intellectual light have darted through the thick clouds of superstition 
and despotism that have so long benighted her, and have laid the found- 
ation in the distance of the future for a glorious regeneration ; but this 
future, we repeat, is yet far distant; and in the interval a fearful struggle 
will take place, one that, when we reflect on the fiery and vindictive 
temper of the people, we shudder at contemplating even in perspective. 
There is,too, another circumstance which must be borne in mind, that will 
have a considerable tendency to retard the great measure of regeneration, 
the comparatively superior social condition of the people, and their 
material comforts. In no part of Spain do we behold those objects of 
squalid misery and penury that at every turn strike our organs of vision 
in our own country. Such is the fertility of the soil, and so relatively 
scanty is the population, that no where does the latter press upon the 
means of subsistence. Poverty, therefore, in the Peninsula, results, in 
nine instances out of ten, from indolence, and hence the popularity of 
the church ; for in many districts the poor, in other words, the lazy and 
indolent, subsist on the donations of provisions and money daily issued at 
the gates of the convents. One half the labour which, in this country, 
barely procures to the wretched artisan or labourer a miserable subsistence, 
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whose whole existence from the cradle to the grave is one continual 
struggle with starvation, would in Spain produce a comfortable compe- 
tency. In their material condition, therefore, the Spanish people are as 
superior as they are politically inferior to the English and French, 

o what causes, it will be asked, is to be attributed the decadence of 
a power that once prescribed laws to the different courts of Europe? To 
many. ‘To the gradual extinction of freedom, which, undermined by the 
crafty Ferdinand and the ambitious Charles the Fifth, received its death- 
blow under the despotic reign of his son Philip. To the establishment of 
the inquisition, which operated a change on the national character. To 
the discovery of America, which thinned the population, paralyzed the 
industry, and by the sudden influx of the wealth of the mines, generated 
a passion for luxury, and a universal corruption of manners, which to the 
loose indulgence of sloth and appetite sacrificed every consideration of 
honour and duty, and aided to reduce this once powerful nation to the lowest 
point in the scale of political degradation. To cleanse out the Augean 
stable, to arrest the career of degeneracy, was the noble attempt of 
Charles the Third, when death frustrated his design. Under the reign 
of his son, the father of the present monarch, and the most ignobly base 
of all the Spanish kings, the ruin and degradation of the country was 
consummated. Such was the state of affairs at the accession of Ferdi- 
nand, whom it has been the fashion to consider as the author of evils 
that are the growth of centuries—a prince, on whose head every term of 
obloquy and reproach that our own and every other language can convey, 
has been lavished. We stand not forward here as the apologists of 
Ferdinand the Seventh, but we fearlessly advance, that much has been 
laid at his door, of which he was undeserving. Due weight should be 
given to the circumstances in which he has been placed. 

Surreptitiously removed at the commencement of his career from the 
centre of his dominions, transferred with his family and court to a foreign 
land, and there directed to abdicate, he presents a spectacle not less ex- 
traordinary than the wildest fictions of romance. In fact, there is no court 
in Europe about which so little is known as that of Madrid, and certainly 
no European sovereign whose character and habits have been so studi- 
ously sleneneieented as those of Ferdinand. The first time we beheld 
this monarch, we could scarcely credit the evidence of our senses. 
Walking in the gardens of the Retiro, at the time crowded with com- 
pany, we encountered a portly old gentleman, quite unattended, habited 
in a plain blue coat and nankeen trowsers. This was Ferdinand, E/ Rey 
absoluto, whom in our mind’s eye we had long sketched with the dark 
pencil of a Murillo. On a countenance that we expected to have seen 
marked by all the dark and fiery passions of a Cesar Borgia, we beheld 
an expression of bonhomie, a total absence of hauteur, still less of fero- 
city: in fact, so totally different was he in appearance from all that 
we had preconceived, that it was with some difficulty we could persuade 
ourselves that our cicerone was not practising upon our credulity. So 
much then for the notion that he never trusts himself out of his palace 
without being surrounded by a formidable guard. Perhaps no monarch 
is oftener seen without, or evinces less fear for his personal safety, than 
the tyrant Ferdinand. 

By men of all parties at Madrid he is spoken of as a man not natu- 
rally vicious, but equally prone to good or evil, according to the direc- 
tion impressed upon him towards either of these two ‘ends, arising from 
a wily indolence of character, that, conscious of its own inability, throws 
itself on another. Leave him, say they, but the name of king, his 
Secretaries, his valets, and his favourite amusements; give him his 

avanna segars, (a lot of which he sends daily to the officer of the 
guard,) and he would willingly consent to any change that might be pro- 
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posed to him. The faults or the vices of Ferdinand are Owing to his 
neglected and defective education ; no care was taken to prepare him for 
his high station. 

Constitutionally a sensualist, he was first by his mother, and her para. 
mour, Manoel Godoy, encouraged in the gratification of those enervating 
pleasures, that later in the retirement of Valencey, sapped the foundation of 
every manly and generous sentiment. On his return to his native domi. 
nions, assailed by Liberals on one side, and Apostolicals on the ether 
constantly assured of the instability of his throne, and incapacitated 
from his indolent habits from making any exertion himself, he threw him. 
self alternately into the arms of every party. It was in this spirit that 
he embroidered a petticoat for the Holy Virgin, solely with the view of 
pleasing and cajoling the clergy, for in his heart Ferdinand is rather a 
devotee to pleasure than religion. In his habits he is remarkably domes- 
ticated ; he rises at an early hour, and passes the greater part of the day 
in his wife’s* apartment, of whom he is passionately fond. The queen 
unites to a very graceful figure an interesting expression of countenance, 
that sometimes wears an appearance of sadness. By the Apostolical 
party she is hated, from the slight dash of liberalism that is said to 
colour her political sentiments. Such is Ferdinand of Spain, whose 
actual demise will disclose scenes that at present almost set political cal. 
culation at defiance. 

The abolition of the ancient Salic law would, in itself, have been 
viewed by the nation with the utmost indifference, for it was, after all, 
but the renewal of an old law, declared fundamental by the ancient code, 
“‘de las siete partidos,’ which admits the succession to the throne of 
females in default of males in the same degree ; (a law in virtue of which 
Isabella of Castile brought that kingdom as a marriage portion to Fer- 
dinand of Arragon; that Charles the Fifth, inheriting his dominions by 
right of his mother, placed on the throne of Spain the house of Austria, 
and that the house of Bourbon ascended it at a later period;) this 
measure, viewed in its operation on the great parties that divide the 
kingdom, is fraught with important consequences, and will ultimately, 
in our opinion, produce a revolution that will not leave behind a vestige 
of the ancient monarchy. 

In the first place, it must be recollected, that several cabinets protested 
against the abrogation of the Salic law, (especially that of the Tuileries,) 
which excluded for ever the French Bourbons from the throne of Spain. 
Charles X. insisted strongly on this point, but the most violent of the 
oppositionists was the Duke of Orleans, the present King of the French, 
to whom Charles X. said on the occasion, ‘* Mon cousin, cela vous re- 
garde plus que moi, faites en votre affaire.’ But Ferdinand paid no 
attention to the protests of his allies and cousins. Whether Don Carlos 
protested against a measure that excluded him from the throne, we know 
not ; but it was scarcely to be expected that he would respect after the 
death of his brother, (with whom while living he disputed the throne,) an 
act, the legality of which has already been called in question by more than 
one court. Don Carlos, with the Salic law in his hand, may boldly claim 
the throne, to the exclusion of his niece ; he may, too, allege with some 
colouring of justice, that his brother, absolute in every thing that re- 
garded the internal administration of the kingdom, had no power to 
change its fundamental laws, without the consent of Les Cortes par Tes- 
tamentas. Now, to assemble these, would be a work of some difficulty, 


* Ferdinand has been married four times:—1st, To Marie Antoinette, daughter 
of the king of the Two Sicilies ;—-2ndly, To his niece, the Infanta of Portugal, 
Maria Isabella ;—Srdly, To the Princess Maria Josepha- Amelia, daughter of Prince 
Maximilian of Saxony ;—and lastly, to his present queen, Maria Carletta, daughter 
of the late King of Naples. , 
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as they have never once been called together since the accession of the 
Bourbons. These estates were composed of the nobility, the clergy, and 
“Je tiers etat.” The deputies of the last-mentioned order were elected by 
the municipalities of the towns, who possessed the privilege of the “ vots 
en Cortes,’ and who were themselves elected again by the universal 
suffrages of the people / But from this period, (the accession of the Bour- 
bons,) in consequence of the encroachment on the ancient liberties of the 
nation, the court has been in the habit of selling the charge of munici- 
pal counsellors, which now are become hereditary in the families that 
exercise them. Thus, were they convoked to-morrow, it is evident that 
the people would not be represented; while the probability is, that the 
majority of the assembly would be Carlists. En attendant, therefore, the 
accouchement of the queen, Don Carlos’s first step would be to assume the 
regency, and in the event of the heir born child proving a princess, should 
he then be disinclined himself to seize the crown, his party will do it for 
him. But Carlos is a man of tried resolution, and of grasping ambition: 
that he will march en avant with his party, we cannot for a moment 
doubt, while Europe, that has quietly beheld the usurpation of Miguel, 
will scarcely interfere with the designs of Carlos. On the other hand, 
when we pass in review the leaders of the royalist party, we must be 
convinced that the opposition to the designs of the Apostolicals will be 
fiercely and obstinately maintained. In the first rank is the celebrated 
Conde d’Espagna, a staunch royalist, a bitter enemy of the apostolicals, 
who hate him in their turn, for the indignities he has heaped upon the 
church. He is a man of uncommon talent, wonderful energy of character— 
in fact, a host in himself. To him may be added the ministry of the pre- 
sent government, and Morillo, Abrobal, Sarsfield, Valdez, and Rodil, 
the two latter distinguished by their campaigns in South America, and 
who, in the daring “trempe” of their character, closely resemble those 
fiery spirits which first brought that continent under the dominion of Spain. 
Were it possible to effect a junction between this party and the Liberals, 
the evils that threaten their unhappy country might yet be avoided. But 
such a fusion we conceive to be impossible, for it is difficult to pronounce 
which of the two factions, the Apostolicals or the Liberals, come in for the 
greatest measure of royalist hatred—per se, the liberal party is unfor- 
tunately too weak and divided, to turn to its advantage the struggle that 
will ensue on the demise of the king between its two rivals. Rash as it 
may be deemed, to form any positive conclusion as to the ultimate 
direction of Spanish affairs, still we lean to this conviction, that without 
some unlooked-for event in the chapter of accidents, the country is des- 
tined for a time to submit to the iron rule of the Carlists. To expect 
concession frem such a party—to imagine for a moment that they will 
gracetully yield to the voice of public opinion, and harmonize their measures 
with the spirit of the age, would be to reason in the face of the experience of 
the past, a knowledge of human nature, and the sure operation of its 
fierce and unrestrained passions. _No—under the supremacy of the 
Apostolicals the career of degeneracy will go on till it can proceed no 
further, and the last measure of tyranny and oppression is full. When 
this period shall have arrived, the Spaniard, terrified at the catalogue 
of human evils around him, may perchance direct his views beyond the 
boundary of the Pyrenees. Should he do this, what will he behold? A 
nation that not half a century ago, like his own, was bowed to the earth 
by the privileges of a haughty aristocracy and a dissolute yriesthood, 
and now at the pinnacle of civilization. Will the moral of her tale be 


lost upon him ? We think—at least, we hope not. Let hint catch a ray of 


the generous inspiration, and by one noble and patriotic effort, raise his 
fallen country to the position she once occupied. 
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PETER SIMPLE.' 


WE continued our cruize along the coast, until we had run down into 
the Bay of Arcapon, where we captured two or three vessels, and 
obliged many more to run on shore. And here we had an instance 
how very important it is that a captain of a man of war should be a 
good sailor, and have his ship in such discipline as to be strictly 
obeyed by his ship’s company. I heard the officers unanimously assert, 
after the danger was over, that nothing but the presence of mind 
which was shown by Captain Savage, could have saved the ship and 
her crew. We had chased a convoy of vessels to the bottom of the 
bay: the wind was very fresh when we hauled off, after running them 
on shore, and the surf on the beach even at that time was so great, 
that they were certain to go to pieces before they could be got afloat 
again. We were obliged to double reef the topsails as soon as we 
hauled to the wind, and the weather looked very threatening. In an 
hour afterwards, the whole sky was covered with one black cloud, 
which sunk so low, as nearly to touch our mast heads, and a tremen- 
dous sea, which appeared to have risen up almost by magic, rolled in 
upon us, setting the vessel on a dead lee shore. As the night closed in, 
it blew a dreadful gale, and the ship was nearly buried with the press 
of canvas which she was obliged to carry, for had we sea room, 
we should have been lying to under storm staysails; but we were 
forced to carry on at all risques, that we might clear off shore. The 
seas broke over as we lay in the trough, deluging us with water from 
the forecastle aft, to the binnacles; and very often as the ship de- 
scended with a plunge, it was with such force, that I really thought 
she would divide in half with the violence of the shock. Double 
breechings were rove on the guns, and they were further secured 
with tackles, and strong cleats nailed behind the trunnions, for we 
heeled over so much when we lurched, that the guns were wholly sup- 
ported by the breechings and tackles, and had one of them broke 
loose, it must have broke right through the lee side of the ship, and 
she must have foundered. The captain, first lieutenant, and most ot 
the officers, remained on deck during the whole of the night; and 
really, what with the howling of the wind, the violence of the rain, the 
washing of the water about the decks, the working of the chain pumps, 
and the creaking and groaning of the timbers, I thought that we must 
inevitably be lost; and I said my prayers at least a dozen times during 
the night, for I felt it impossible to go to bed. I had often wished, 
out of curiosity, that I might be in a gale of wind, but I little thought 
it was to have been a scene of this description, or any thing halt so 
dreadful. What made it more appalling was, that we were on a lee 
shore, and the consultations of the captain and officers, and the eager- 
ness with which they looked out for daylight, told us that we had 
other dangers to encounter besides the storm. At last the morning 
broke, and the look-out man upon the gangway called out, “ Land on 


1 Continued from p. 277. 
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the lee beam.” I perceived the master dash his fist against the 
hammock rails, as if with vexation, and walk away without saying a 
word, and looking very grave. 

« Up, there, Mr. Wilson,” said the captain, to the second lieu- 
tenant, “and see how far the land trends forward, and whether you 
can distinguish the point.” The second lieutenant went up the main 
rigging, and pointed with his hand to about two points before the 
beam. ‘ Do you see two hillocks in land ?” 

« Yes, sir,” replied the second lieutenant. 

« Then it is so,” observed the captain to the master, “and if we 
weather it, we shall have more sea room. Keep her full, and let her 
go through the water ; do you hear, quarter-master ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Thus, and no nearer, my man. Ease hér with a spoke or two 
when she sends ; but be careful, or she'll take the wheel out of your 
hands.” 

It really was a very awful sight. When the ship was in the trough 
of the sea, you could distinguish nothing but a waste of tumultuous 
water; but when she was borne up on the summit of the enormous 
waves, you then looked down, as it were, upon a low, sandy coast, 
close to you, and covered with foam and breakers. ‘ She behaves 
nobly,” observed the captain, stepping aft to the binnacle, and looking 
at the compass; “if the wind does not baffle us, we shall weather.” 
The captain had scarcely time to make the observation, when the sails 
shivered and flapped like thunder. “ Up with the helm: what are 
you about, quarter-master ?” 

“ The wind has headed us, sir,” replied the quarter-master, coolly. 

The captain and master remained at the binnacle watching the 
compass, and when the sails were again full, she had broken off two 
points, and the point of land was only a little on the lee bow. 

“We must wear her round, Mr. Falcon. Hands, wear ship— 
ready, oh, ready.” 

“ She has come up again,” cried the master, who was at the bin- 
nacle. 

“ Hold fast there a minute. How’s her head now ?” 

“ N.N.E., as she was before she broke off, sir.” 

“ Pipe belay,” said the captain. “ Falcon,” continued he, “ if she 
breaks off again we may have no room to wear; indeed, there is so 
little room now, that I must run the risk. Which cable was ranged 
last night—the best bower ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Jump down, then, and see it double bitted and stoppered at thirty 
fathoms. See it well done—our lives may depend upon it.” 

The ship continued to hold her course good; and we were within 
half a mile of the point, and fully expected to weather it, when again 
the wet and heavy sails flapped in the wind, and the ship broke off 
two points as before. The officers and seamen were aghast, for the 
ship’s head was right on to the breakers. “ Luff now, all you can, 
quarter-master,” cried the captain. “Send the men aft directly. 
My lads, there is no time for words—I am going to club haul the ship, 
for there is no room to wear. The only chance you have of safety, is 
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to be cool, watch my eye, and execute my orders with precision, 
Away to your stations for tacking ship. Hands by the best bower 
anchor. Mr. Wilson, attend below with the carpenter and his mates, 
ready to cut away the cable at the moment that I give the order. 
Silence there, fore and aft. Quarter-master, keep her full again for 
stays. Mind you ease the helm down when I tell you.” About a 
minute passed before the captain gave any further orders. The ship 
had closed to within a quarter of a mile of the beach, and the waves 
curled and topped around us, bearing us down upon the shore, which 
presented one continued surface of foam, extending to within half a 
cable’s length of our position, at which distance the enormous waves 
culminated and fell with the report of thunder. The captain waved 
his hand in silence to the quarter master at the wheel, and the helm 
was put down. The ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching and 
chopping as the sails were spilling. When she had lost her way, the 
captain gave the order, “ Let go the anchor. We will haul all at 
once, Mr. Falcon,” said the captain. Not a word was spoken, the 
men went to the fore-brace, which had not been manned; most of 
them knew, although I did not, that if the ship's head did not go 
round the other way, we should be on shore, and among the breakers, 
in half a minute. I thought at the time that the captain said that he 
would haul all the yards at once, there appeared to be doubt or dis- 
sent on the countenance of Mr. Falcon; and I was afterwards told, 
that he had not agreed with the captain, but he was too good an 
officer, and knew that there was no time for discussion, to make any 
remark ; and the event proved that the captain was right. At last 
the ship was head to wind, and the captain gave the signal. The 
yards flew round with such a creaking noise, that I thought the masts 
had gone over the side, and the next moment the wind had caught 
the sails, and the ship, which for a moment or two had been on an 
even keel, careened over to her gunnel with its force. The captain, 
who stood upon the weather hammock rails, holding by the main 
rigging, ordered the helm a-midships, looked full at the sails, and then 
at the cable, which grew broad upon the weather bow, and held the 
ship from nearing the shore. At last he cried, ‘Cut away the cable.” 
A few strokes of the axes were heard, and then the cable flew out of 
the hawse-hole in a blaze of fire, from the violence of the friction, and 
disappeared under a huge wave, which struck us on the chess tree, 
and deluged us with water fore and aft. But we were now on the 
other tack, the ship regained her way, and we had evidently increased 
our distance from the land. 

“My lads,” said the captain to the ship’s company, “ you have 
behaved well, and I thank you; but I must tell you honestly, that we 
have more difficulties to get through. We have to weather a point of 
the bay on this tack. Mr. Falcon, splice the main-brace, and call the 
watch. How’s her head, quarter-master ?” 

« S.W. by S. Southerly, sir.” 

“ Very well; let her go through the water ;’ and the captain 
beckoning to the master to follow him, went down into the cabin. As 
our immediate danger was over, I went down into the berth to see 
if I could get any thing for breakfast, where I found O'Brien and two 
or three more. 
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« By the powers, it was as nate a thing as ever I saw done,” ob- 
served O'Brien ; “the slightest mistake as to time or management, and 
at this moment the flat fish would have been dubbing at our ugly 
carcases. Peter, you're not fond of flat fish, are you, my boy? We 
may thank heaven and the captain, I can tell you that, my lads; but 
now, where’s the chart, Robinson. Hand me down the parallel rules 
and compasses, Peter—they are in the corner of the shelf. Here we 
are now, a devilish sight too near this infernal point. Who knows 
how her head is ?” 

“Ido, O’Brien; I heard the quarter-master tell the captain, S.W. 
by S. Southerly.” 

"« Let me see,” continued O’Brien, “ variation 21—lee way—rather 
too large an allowance of that, I’m afraid; but however, we'll give 
her 24 points ; the Diomede would blush to make any more, under 
anycircumstances. Here—the compass—now we'll see ;” and O'Brien 
advanced the parallel rule from the compass to the spot where the 
ship was placed on the chart. “ Bother! you see it’s as much as 
she'll do to weather the other point now, on this tack, and that’s what 
the captain meant when he told us we had more difficulty. I could 
have taken my Bible oath that we were clear of every thing, if the 
wind held.” 

*“ See what the distance is, O’Brien,” said Robinson. It was mea- 
sured, and proved to be thirteen miles. “ Only thirteen miles; and 
if we do weather, we shall do very well, for the bay is deep beyond. 
It's a rocky point, you see, just by way of variety. Well, my lads, 
I've a piece of comfort for you, any how. It’s not long that you'll be 
kept in suspence, for by one o'clock this day, you'll either be congra- 
tulating each other upon your good luck, or you'll be past praying for. 
Come, put up the chart, for I hate to look at melancholy prospects ; 
and steward, see what you can find in the way of comfort. Some 
bread and cheese, with the remains of yesterday's boiled pork, were 
put on the table, with a bottle of rum, procured at the time they 
“ spliced the main-brace ;’ but we were all too anxious to eat much, 
and one by one returned on deck, to see how the weather was, and 
if the wind at all favoured us. On deck the superior officers were in 
conversation with the captain, who had expressed the same fear that 
O'Brien had in our berth. The men, who knew what they had to 
expect—for this sort of intelligence is soon communicated through a 
ship—were assembled in knots, looking very grave, but at the same 
time not wanting in confidence. ‘They knew that they could trust to 
the captain, as far as skill or courage could avail them, and sailors are 
too sanguine to despair, even at the last moment. As for myself, I 
felt such admiration for the ‘aptain, after what I had witnessed that 
morning, that whenever the idea came over me, that in all probability 
I should be lost in a few hours, I could not help acknowledging how 
much more serious it was that such a man should be lost to his coun- 
try. Ido not intend to say that it consoled me; but it certainly made 
me still more regret the chances with which we were threatened. 

Before twelve o'clock, the rocky point which we so much dreaded 
Was in sight, broad on the lee bow; and if the low, sandy coast ap- 
peared terrible, how much more did this, even at a distance: the 
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black masses of rock covered with foam, which each minute dashed 
up in the air higher than our lower mast heads. The captain eyed it 
for some minutes in silence, as if in calculation. 

“ Mr. Falcon,” said he, at last, ‘ we must put the mainsail on her,” 

‘«« She never can bear, sir.” 

“She must bear it,” was the reply. ‘Send the men aft to the 
main sheet. See that careful men attend the bantlines.” 

The mainsail was set, and the effect of it upon the ship was tre- 
mendous. She careened over so that her lee channels were under the 
water, and when pressed by a sea, the lee side of the quarter deck and 
gangway were afloat. She now reminded me of a goaded and fiery 
horse, mad with the stimulus applied ; not rising as before, but forcing 
herself through whole seas, and dividing the waves, which poured in 
one continual torrent from the forecastle down upon the decks below. 
Four men were secured to the wheel—the sailors were obliged to 
cling, to prevent being washed away—the ropes were thrown in con- 
fusion to leeward—the shot rolled out of the lockers, and every eye 
was fixed aloft, watching the masts, expected every moment to go over 
the side. A heavy sea struck us on the broadside, and it was some 
moments before the ship appeared to recover herself; she reeled, 
trembled, and stopped her way as if it had stupified her. The first 
lieutenant looked at the captain, as if to say, “ This will not do.” “It 
is our only chance,” answered the captain, to the appeal. That the 
ship went faster through the water, and held a better wind, was cer- 
tain; but just before we arrived at the point, the gale increased in 
force. ‘If any thing starts we are lost, sir,”. observed the first lieute- 
nant again. 

“I am perfectly aware of it,” replied the captain, in a calm tone; 
“but as I said before, and you must now be aware, it is our only 
chance. The consequence of any carelessness or neglect in the fitting 
and securing of the rigging, will be felt now; and this danger, if we 
escape it, ought to remind us how much we have to answer for if we 
neglect our duty. The lives of a whole ship’s company may be sacri- 
ficed by the neglect or incompetence of an officer when in harbour. 
I will pay you the compliment, Falcon, to say, that I feel convinced 
that the masts of this ship are as secure as knowledge and attention 
can make them.” 

The first lieutenant thanked the captain for his good opinion, and 
hoped it would not be the last compliment which he paid him. 

“ I hope not too; but a few minutes will decide the point.” | 

The ship was now within two cables’ lengths of the rocky point; 
some few of the men I observed to clasp their hands, but most of 
them were silently taking off their jackets, and kicking off their shoes, 
that they might not lose a chance of escape provided the ship struck. 
“Twill be touch and go indeed, Falcon,” observed the captain, (for | 
had clung to the belaying pins, close to them, for the last half hour, 
that the mainsail had been set.) ‘ Come aft, you and I must take the 
helm. We shall want xerve there, and only there, now.” 

The captain and first lieutenant went aft, and took the fore spokes 
of the wheel, and O'Brien, at a sign made by the captain, laid hold 
of the spokes behind him. An old quarter-master kept his station a 
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the fourth. The roaring of the seas on the rocks, with the howling 
of the wind, were dreadful ; but the sight was more dreadful than the 
noise. For a few moments I shut my eyes, but anxiety forced me to 
open them again. As near as I could judge, we were not twenty 
ards from the rocks, at the time that the ship passed abreast of them. 

We were in the midst of the foam, which boiled around us; and as 
the ship was driven nearer to them, and careened with the wave, I 
thought that our mainyard-arm would have touched the rock ; and at 
this moment a gust of wind came on, which laid the ship on her beam- 
ends, and checked her progress through the water, while the accu- 
mulated noise was deafening. A few moments more the ship dragged 
on, another wave dashed over her and spent itself upon the rocks, while 
the spray was dashed back from them, and returned upon the decks. 
The main rock was within ten yards of her counter, when another 

st of wind laid us on our beam ends, the foresail and mainsail split, 
and were blown clean out of the bolt ropes, the ship righted, trem- 
bling fore and aft. I looked astern; the rocks were to windward on 
our quarter, and we were safe. I thought at the time, that the ship, 
relieved of her courses, and again lifting over the waves, was not a 
bad simile of the relief felt by us all at that moment ; and, like her, 
we trembled as we panted with the sudden reaction, and felt the re- 
moval of the intense anxiety which oppressed our breasts. 

The captain resigned the helm, and walked aft to look at the point, 
which was now broad on the weather quarter. In a minute or two, 
he desired Mr. Falcon to get new sails up and bend them, and then 
went below to his cabin. I am sure it was to thank God for our deli- 
verance: I did most fervently, not only then, but when I went to my 
hammock at night. We were now comparatively safe, in a few hours 
completely so ; for strange to say, immediately after we had weathered 


the rocks, the gale abated, and before morning we hada reef out of 


the topsails. It was my forenoon watch, and perceiving Mr. Chucks 
on the forecastle, I went forward to him, and asked him what he 
thought of it. 

“Thought of it, sir!” replied he. ‘“ Why I always think bad of it, 
when the elements won't allow my whistle to be heard; and I con- 
sider it hardly fair play. I never care if we are left to our own exer- 
tions ; but how is it possible for a ship’s company to do their best, 
when they cannot hear the boatswain’s pipe? However, God be 
thanked, nevertheless, and make better Christians of us all! As for 
that carpenter, he is mad: just before we weathered the point, he 
told me that it was just the same 27,600 and odd years ago. I do 
believe that on his death-bed, (and he was not far from a very hard 
one yesterday,) that he will tell us how he died so many thousand 
years ago, of the same complaint. And that gunner of ours is a fool. 
Would you believe it, Mr. Simple, he went crying about the decks, 
‘O my poor guns! what will become of them, if they break loose !’ 
He appeared to consider it of no consequence if the ship and ship's 
company were all lost, provided that his guns were safe landed on the 
beach. « Mr. Dispart,’ said I, at last, ‘allow me to observe in the 
most delicate way in the world, that you're a d——d old fool.’ You 
see, Mr. Simple, it’s the duty of an officer to generalize, and be at- 
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tentive to parts, in consideration of the safety of the whole. I look 
after my anchors and cables, as I do after the rigging ; not that | care 
for any of them in particular, but because the satety of a ship de- 
pends upon her being well found. I might just as well cry because 
we sacrificed an anchor and cable yesterday morning, to save the ship 
from going on shore.” 

“ Very true, Mr. Chucks,” replied I. 

“ Private feelings,” continued he, “ must always be sacrificed for 
public service. As you know, the lower deck was full of water, and 
all our cabins and chests were afloat ; but I did not think then about 
my shirts, and look at them now, all blowing out in the fore rigging, 
without a part’cle of starch left in the collars or the frills. I shall not 
be able to appear as an officer ought to do for the whole of the cruize.” 

As he said this, the cooper, going forward, passed by him and jos- 
tled him in passing. ‘ Beg pardon, sir,” said the man, “ but the ship 
lurched.” 

** The ship lurched, did it ?” replied the boatswain, who I am afraid 
was not in the best of humours about his wardrobe. “ And pray, 
Mr. Cooper, why has heaven granted you two legs, with joints at the 
knees, except to enable you to counteract the horizontal deviation ? 
Do you suppose they were meant for nothing but to work round a 
cask with? Hark, sir, did you take me for a post to scrub your pig's 
hide against? Allow me just to observe, Mr. Cooper—just to in- 
sinuate, that when you pass an officer, it is your duty to keep ata 
respectable distance, and not to soil his clothes with your rusty iron 
jacket. Do you comprehend me, sir; or will this make you recollect 
it in future?” The rattan was raised, and descended in a shower of 
blows, until the cooper made his escape into the head.“ There, take 
that, you contaminating, stave-dubbing, gimlet-carrying quintescence 
of a bung-hole! I beg your pardon, Mr. Simple, for interrupting the 
conversation, but when duty calls we must obey.” 

“Very true, Mr. Chucks. It’s now striking seven bells, and I 
must call the master—so good bye.” 

A few days afterwards, a cutter joined us from Plymouth, with orders 
for the frigate to proceed forthwith to Gibraltar, where we should learn 
our destination. We were all very glad of this ; for we had had quite 
enough of cruizing in the Bay of Biscay; and as we understood 
that we were to be stationed in the Mediterranean, we hoped to ex- 
change gales of wind and severe weather for fine breezes and a bright 
sky. The cutter brought out our letters and newspapers. I never 
felt more happy than I did when I found one put into my hands. It 
is necessary to be far from home and friends, to feel the real delight 
of receiving a letter. I went down into the most solitary place in the 
steerage, that I might enjoy it without interruption. | cried with 
pleasure before I opened it; but I cried a great deal more with grief, 
after I had read the contents—for my eldest brother Tom was dead of 
a typhus fever. Poor Tom! when I called to mind what tricks he 
used to play me—how he used to borrow my money and never pay 
me—and how he used to thrash me, and make me obey him, because 
he was my eldest brother,—I shed a torrent of tears at his loss; and 


then I reflected how miserable my poor mother must be, and I cried 
still more. 
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«What's the matter, spooney ?” said O’Brien, coming up to me. 
« Who has been licking you now ?” 

«Q nobody,” replied [; “but my eldest brother Tom is dead, and 
[ have only one other about three years old.” 

«Well, Peter, I dare say that your brother was a very good bro- 
ther; but I'll tell you a secret. When you've lived long enough to 
have a beard to scrape at, you ‘Il know better than to make a fuss about 
an elder brother. But you're a good, innocent boy just now, so I 
won't thrash you for it. Come, dry your eyes, Peter, and never mind 
it We ‘ll drink his health and long life to him after supper, and then 
never think any more about it.” 

I was very melancholy for a few days; but it was so delightful run- 
ning down the Portuguese and Spanish coasts, the weather was so 
warm, and the sea so smooth, that I am afraid I forgot my brother's 
death sooner than I ought to have done; but my spirits were cheered 
up, and the novelty of the scene prevented me from thinking. Every 
one, too, was so gay and happy, that I could not well be otherwise. 
In a fortnight we anchored in Gibraltar Bay, and the ship was stripped 
to refit. There was so much duty to be done, that I did not like to 
ask to go on shore. Indeed, Mr. Falcon had refused some of my 
messmates, and I thought it better not to ask, although I was very 
anxious to see a place which was considered so extraordinary. One 
afternoon, I was looking over the gangway as the people were at sup- 
per, and Mr. Falcon came up to me and said, “ Well, Mr. Simple, 
what are you thinking of?” I replied, touching my hat, that I was 
wondering how they had cut out the solid rock into galleries, and that 
they must be very curious. 

“ That is to say, that you are very curious to see them. Well, then, 
since you have been very attentive to your duty, and have not asked 
to go on shore, I will give you leave to go to-morrow morning, and 
stay till gun-fire.” 

I was very much pleased at this, as the officers had a general in- 
vitation to dine with the mess, and all who could obtain leave being 
requested to come, I was enabled to join the party. The first lieute- 
nant had excused himself on the plea of there being so much to 


attend to on board; but most of the gun-room officers and some of 


the midshipmen obtained leave. We walked about the town and for- 
tifications until dinner-time, and then we proceeded to the barracks. 
The dinner was very good, and we were all very merry ; but after the 
desert had been brought in, I slipped away with a young ensign, who 
took me all over the galleries and explained every thing to me, which 
was a much better way of employing my time than as the others did, 
which the reader will acknowledge. I was at the sally-port before 
gun-fire—the boat was there, but no officers made their appearance. 
lhe gun fired, the drawbridge was hauled up, and I was afraid that I 
should be blamed; but the boat was not ordered to shove off, as it 
Was waiting for commissioned officers. About an hour afterwards, 
when it was quite dark, the sentry pointed his arms and challenged a 
person advancing with “ Who comes there ?”—“ Naval officer, drunk 
on a wheel-barrow,” was the reply, in a loud singing voice. Upon 
which the sentry recovered his arms, singing in return, “ Pass, naval 
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officer, drunk on a wheel-barrow—and all's well !” and then appeared g 
soldier in his fatigue dress, wheeling down the third lieutenant in 
wheel-barrow, so tipsy that he could not stand or speak. Then the 
sentry challenged again, and the answer was, “ Another naval officer, 
drunk on a wheel-barrow,” upon which the sentry replied as before, 
«‘ Pass, another naval officer, drunk on a wheel-barrow—and all 's well.” 
This was my friend O’Brien, almost as bad as the third lieutenant: 
and so they continued for ten minutes, challenging and passing, until 
they wheeled down the remainder of the party, with the exception of 
the second lieutenant, who walked arm and arm with the officer who 
brought down the order for lowering the drawbridge. I was much 
shocked, for I considered it very disgraceful; but I afterwards was 
told, which certainly admitted of some excuse, that the mess were 
notorious for never permitting any of their guests to leave the table 
sober. They were all safely put into the boat, and I am glad to say 
the first lieutenant was in bed and did not see them; but I could not 
help acknowledging the truth of an observation made by one of the 
men, as the officers were handed into the boat, “I say, Bill, if them 
were we, what a precious twisting we should get to-morrow at six 


bells !” 





LINES SUGGESTED BY HEARING SOME BIRDS SING IN 
A CHURCHYARD. 


Birps! why sing ye here? See ye not 
They sleep, that are around ye, and the spot 
Holds but the dead, forgetting and forgot ? 


Birds! why sing ye here? There are trees 
Far off as green and beautiful as these, 
Where in the cool of evening sighs the breeze. 


Why trouble ye this spot? Serene 
And still is all around upon this scene 
Of grandeur past, wealth vanish’d, pleasure been. 


Be still and warble not! Lo here 
Sweet though your songs, affection weeps her tear, 
And music mocks the feelings—then forbear ! 


Although I love ye, birds! not so, 
When the dark waves of passion overflow, 
Such laughing music aggravates the woe. 


But when my passions sleep—and I 
At the still hour of twilight wander by, 
Then sing your music to the slumbering sky. 


When lost in gentlest dreams I rove, 

Wrapt in the vision of the girl I love, 

ry . . . ra 
hen come, sweet birds, and whistle in the grove. 


But, O! when all is death around, 
And my own breast a solitude profound, 
I ask not even music’s softest sound. 


4 


THE BALLOT. 


AssurepLY we live in a profane and irreverent age. An unholy spirit of 
inquisitiveness is abroad—a sacrilegious curiosity in criticising traditions, 
prying into mysteries, demanding reasons Where faith alone is enjoined, 
and, in fine, a disposition to submit the whole apocalypse of church and 
state to the rude gaze of vulgar speculation. In this frame of the public 
mind political opinion has undergone a violent reverse. The emancipation 
of the Catholic, for instance, regarded time out of mind as the opening 
of the first phial of wrath, is now impiously pronounced to be the first 
measure of grace. The demolition of close boroughs, of erst looked 
upon as the end of the world, is at present with an infidel levity declared 
to be but its commencement. Then follows a pagan and unhallowed 
overhauling of Bank Charters, East India Charters, and Chancery Courts. 
But it is not only in handling the sanctities that a presumptuous licence 
is indulged. We also defile ourselves with that which the law hath pro- 
nounced polluted. “ Touch not the unclean thing,” is said in vain by 
the statute, and Ballot and Triennial Parliaments, prescriptive abomina- 
tions, are now approached, discussed, and called for, without such parley 
being ever followed by the washing of a single “ pot or cup,” or by any 
one act of ablution or expiation. It is useless, therefore, now that all 
pious acquiescence in the mandates of authority has ceased, and venera- 
tion and bill-worship are sneered at and denounced, to have recourse to 
the argumentum ad verecundiam, and to tell those to be ashamed who 
know no shame. Better to do as did the old Roman when the Gaul pene- 
trating the sanctuary of the senate house, with mingled homage and 
temerity took the patriarch by the beard. The insulted divinity of the 
ancient senator, no longer relying upon outraged forms, smote the daring 
soldier with his baton, receiving in return, it is true, from retaliating 
vengeance that deadly application of cold iron, which, in terminating his 
existence, disproved also his deity. Here was a rash, but nevertheless 
not an unnatural surrender to physical instincts. Much as we deprecate 
the argument of force, something must be allowed to the sensibilities. 
Certain offences suggest chastisement with such intuitive rapidity, that 
calculation cannot intervene. Human nature when pulled and tweaked 
will not brook the voice of prudence. In such cases philosophy, with 
true feminine delicacy, stands aside, the stage is clear, and the matter 
comes to blows. ‘This is the course which a nice sense of honour, duly 
excited it is true by the organ of combativeness, will implicitly follow. 
This is what quick feelings will urge, this is what chivalry will do. This 
is the mode of action which, under like circumstances, the Tory, to do 
him justice, generally adopts, and from which it is probable to all eternity 
he seldom will depart. 

The subject of the Ballot however being broached, an abomination in 
the sight equally of Whig and of Tory, it may be well to examine whie- 
ther the former is placed in that precarious situation which the above 
illustration depicts, and if so, whether his conduct is likely to be influ- 
enced by those generous albeit pugnacious motives which prompt a gal- 
lant spirit, if he must die, to at least die game. We fear we shall have 
to throw a slur on both his consistency and his courage. In making this 
declaration we at the same time deprecate the inference that we hold ex- 
treme opinions on the great question itself. However the circumstances 
of the argument may appear as we go along to identify us with a tribe 
ot loose speculators who mistake licence for liberty, we here once for all 
disclaim the alliance, and refer to the scope and sequel of this paper for a 
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full vindication of the sobriety of our views. It may be well also to 
state that the strictures we may have to pass upon a certain class of 
sluggish politicians, apply but remotely to those who, moving in the van 
of that body, have unequivocally proved the manliness of their intep. 
tions, by rearing with a strong hand a mighty reform. Directed against 
the centre of the old body of Whiggism they fall but obliquely on its 
borders, and every allowance is made for that spirit of circumspection 
which leads the provident statesman to lull excitement, and precludes 
him for a season from mooting what in the hands of a minister might 
rove inflammable. By such spirits the question once forced upon legis. 
lates consideration would not, we are convinced, be evaded, and deal 
with it as they might, it would be decided by its merits.* It is to the 
throng, the vis inertia of the mass, that these remarks are referable— 
that which requires to be moved by external activity, the old plodding 
ponderous “ country party,” which is wont to measure the liberality of 
its doctrines rather by a reference to past than to present criteria; 
Tories in fact in popular livery, led more by the partisanship of a name 
than any community of sentiment to enlarge their creed, and promote 
the great work of national regeneration. Hence it comes to pass that 
the thing being thus done mechanically, appears to them, when achieved, 
more an occasion of marvel than satisfaction. Like the Dominie in the 
novel, they exclaim between wonder and fear, “ prodigious!” as they 
involuntarily slip into their new suit of clothes. This is the class which 
arrests our attention. When we speak of the Whigs it is these we 
designate. These are the men who meet the argument of the Ballot by 
the subterfuge that it is “unenglish,” by the somewhat incompatible 
objection that it will not procure secrecy, and by a host of similar insi- 
nuations. The factis, the Whig. as a Whig, has in this controversy no 
weapon. The Radical has an armoury, the Liberal also, and the Tory, 
but he has nothing wherewithal to combat save merely stratagem and 
bravado. Whatever nay have been done in times gone by, a great ques- 
tion cannot now-a-days be choked up with the rubbish of bad English 
and flimsy inuendoes. ‘To entertain such nullities in the light of argu- 
ments, is only to subserve the tactic of weak but wily disputants. 
Absurdity is ever and anon thrown out in order to form a nucleus for 
officious refutation, whilst reason thus cohering with folly, and thence 
partaking its nature, swathes what at first was a worthless atom into 
one huge mass of intolerable jargon. This being done, the object 1s 
gained. An enormous puzzle dams up the current of rational inquiry. 
It is our care not to contribute to this design. Such impediments must 
be noticed in order to be flung aside, but any further consideration only 
gives them factitious importance. We dismiss, therefore, that which lies 
foremost in our path with this brief comment, that if by being “unenglish 

it is meant—and this must be the drift—that the Ballot would palsy the 
arm of a bastard influence, fortify independence, quench party, the coun- 
tervailing motives must be strong indeed which should prompt us to 
repudiate a measure so beneficent. But the next manceuvre is somewhat 
more imposing, and on that score at least seems entitled to attention. 
Its temerity, however, is that which gives it its whole value. Escape 18 
occasionally accomplished by rubbing skirts with scrutiny. Such rash- 
ness is not calculated on, and vigilance goes asleep. Here, however, 
effrontery overleaps itself. The last piece of stratagem we noticed, 
however in other respects unintelligible, very evidently took for granted 
that the Ballot effected secrecy. Strange enough we are now about to 
discuss an objection to the system which is grounded on a reason diame- 
trically opposite, and yet the two come from the same quiver. “ The 
Ballot will not produce secrecy,” says the versatile logician. “ Give it 


* Lord John Russell's speech to the Electors of Torquay. 
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then—it can do no harm "This is something like a game at brag, where 

the bully, by being taken at his word, is unmasked. The sum total of 

the resistance which this argument opposes to the Ballot, is that it will be 

nugatory, that it will, in fact, leave matters as they are. Now this being 

admitted, the Whig is bound hands and feet—the capitulation is sealed— 

the gates are opened—and the Radical marches in with drums beating 

and colours flying, and all the glories of triumph. There is no escaping 

the dilemma, that formidable battering ram of logic, which the enemy 

employs. If it does keep secrecy, your objection is removed, if it does 
not, by your own showing, the statu quo is preserved—ergo, give us the 
Ballot. Your object on a late occasion was to create an independent 
constituency, you cannot therefore hesitate to adopt such measures as 
may possibly further that design, since you are self-assured that under 
any circumstances such means will be innocuous—ergo, give us the Ballot. 
We do not ask a visionary benefit, we do not merely seek to pamper an 

appetite for change ; but we demand a great and a salutary institute to 
meet a gross and intolerable evil—theretore give us the Ballot. Observe 
the working of the present system, not even in the period of election, but 
only when it is remotely contemplated, look and acknowledge the wisdom 

of our request. See here the political unions, there the conservative 
clubs, each either amassing funds to bribe, or forging anathemas to 
demolish your independent electors. Mark on every side those huge 
depositories stored with the various implements of social war—gold, 
staves, combustibles, curses, bulls, excommunications, and all the machi- 
nery of the motley arsenal. Behold the press-gang and the impressed— 
the despot and the conscript—the gentleman overawed by the peer—the 
owner in use threatened by the owner in fee—the farmer and the house. 
holder by the landlord—the tradesman by his customer.* In corrobora- 
tion of all these signs, and to prove that we interpret aright, see—O pro- 
fanation of the holy principle of reform, stumbling-block and stone of 
offence to the conscience of the weak—see thousands of your fellow coun- 
trymen shrinking from the exercise of their new-born rights, and obliged 
to be forced to the registry as sheep are driven to the shambles. Cast 
your eyes on this. Confess that an endeavour to remedy such a state of 
things by an experiment which at worst will effect nothing, becomes now 
a paramount duty. Admit this plain and straightforward fact, and give 
us, we say, with that voice of authority which a confidence of truth in- 
spires—give us at once the Ballot. Such are the arguments of the 
Radical, and it is not easy to divine what the Whig asa Whig can reply. 
The position of the Tory however is wholly different. He is fully en- 
titled to enter the lists. It is lawful for him to buckle on his coat of 
mail, and prepare himself as an approved knight for the combat. ‘True, 
he may be old and feeble. Decrepitude and infirmity may encompass 
him. The dart may fly harmless from his hands, and reach only to tinkle 
on the shield of his adversary. 


Sic fatus senior telumque imbelle sine ictu 
Conjecit ranco quod protinus «re repulsum 
Et summo clypei nequicquam umbone pependit. 


He will and must fail in the encounter, still he does battle upon substan- 
tial grounds of hostility. For once, in the Trojan’s career there is no 
shuffling, no throwing of dust, such a course being left for those who 
dread the danger of granting what at the same time they pronounce a 
nullity. The ‘ory at once denounces the Ballot, because it will ensure 
secrecy, and thus destroy the influence of the few over the many. This 


* The following towns furnish ample evidence of these facts, viz. Dublin, Bir- 
mngham, Manchester, Bury, Rochdale, Bolton, Dundee, Sabden, &c. The whole 
*mpire, however, may be quoted with equal truth. 
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is plain speaking. However such an effect may be regarded, whether by 
one party in the light of a blessing, or by the other as a curse, it involves 
a question which has two legitimate sides. There is ground for dis. 
cussion, and no necessity whatsoever for magic, or mystery, or sleight of 
hand. On one side it is asserted that each man should vote according to 
his own conscience, on the other that he should vote according to his 
neighbour’s, and thus the matter in dispute being clear, both parties rush 
at once into arms. The history of that controversy being reserved for a 
subsequent section, the argument at present reverts to the Whigs. 

However erroneous may be the subsequent views of the Tory, his 
opinions, as regard the efficiency of the Ballot in securing secrecy, can 
hardly be dissented from by any candid inquirer. It is not contended 
that here and there, now and then, individual zeal, or vanity, or inad- 
vertence, may not betray itself. That public opinion, previous to its flow 
from the urn, will be hermetically sealed, is neither calculated on or 
deemed necessary. The secret may not be kept with that profound invio- 
lability which illustrated the circumspection of the Illuminati, or the 
Council of Ten; still it may effect concealment to a very considerable 
extent, and if so, the object is virtually accomplished. Not only may 
individual cases form exceptions, but whole classes also, and yet the ope- 
ration of secresy be secured so far as to afford ample verification of the 
efficacy of the system. Those who can publish their sentiments with 
impunity, or those who, being under the yoke, are influenced by a desire 
to give notoriety to their opinions stronger than a solicitude to protect 
their personal interests, will, under any arrangement, speak out. But does 
there not remain behind a large body of men who, preferring their imme- 
diate well-being to the gratification of displaying at their peril their poli- 
tical bias, would hail with joy, and exercise in its spirit, a privilege 
which enabling them to give their suffrages according to their lights, 
should at the same time surround them with the most perfect immunity ? 
If any person’s experience, who is at all acquainted with the sentiments 
of the tradespeople and small householders, has not furnished him with 
this conclusion, the mere fact of the repugnance to register gives It 
full demonstration. A great proportion of the industrious classes look 
for repose—for the tangible comforts of the homestead—the possession of 
a free market for their labour—a facility of sale and purchase unimpeded 
by any foreign obstacle, in fine, for order and tranquillity. Whether 
there may not exist in an extended constituency a tribe of men, and in 
numbers perhaps not inconsiderable, whose motives in preserving secrecy 
would scarcely be so pure, is another question which shall be dealt with 
in its turn. What is at present sought to be established, is simply that 
by means of Ballot, concealment would be to a wide extent accomplished, 
and of this all experience of human nature furnishes testimony the most 
ample. 

A new difficulty however is started. The moral code is an obstacle to 

erfect legislation, and the virtue of mankind is at variance with its 
sre allay Anxious as may be the elector to keep the secret, he is, It 
appears, if conscientious, under an obligation to disclose it. The agent 
of either party, for instance, waylays him and demands his support or 
such or such a candidate, menaces him with punishment if he refuses ; 
neither will a neutral answer suffice. “ Those who are not with us are 
against us,” says he in authority ; “ therefore give us your promise that 
you will deposit that vote in the urn which we require, or take the con- 
sequences.” Under such circumstances must not the elector do as 7 
stipulated? Will you counsel him to be an oath breaker—a perjurel: 
Would you erect a system which will tend to make him such, says the 
man of morals ? 
Now this is a specimen of what is called making morality a bugbear- 
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Let it be supposed that on the other side also these pertinent queries are 
proposed. Can that state of things be productive of a good system of 
ethics, which compels a man to vote contrary to his conscience, and with. 
out any regard to that moral responsibility in which he is clothed when 
consecrated an elector by the solemn ordination of the law? Is religion 
to be found in the mere form of adjuration, whilst it is a vain and 
empty sound in the great social compact, the mighty covenant, where 
‘an and all by the fact of citizenship take the silent but sacred oath to 
consult for the commonweal ? Place the man who breaks his promise to 
his patron beside the man who breaks his promise to the laws, and let 
the Pharisee speak out and say which is the greater offender—which the 
grosser lie! When balancing the account, since he is so scrupulous, let 
him not forget the sin of the suborner also, who would compel the 
elector to violate his conscience an item, which (once its futility found) 
will cease under the system of Ballot to deface the leaves of the ledger. 
Whatever views of religion and morals may have been taken in the good 
old times when “ mint and cummin” were tithed, and justice overlooked, 
a more enlarged philanthropy will recognize their best illustrations in 
the duties and charities of social life. The Gnostic of the second century 
gave up his soul to heaven and his body to protligacy, strong passions 
and a time-serving intellect being his interpreters of holy writ. With 
different objects but the same spirit, the Gnostic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury betrays the heresy to which he belongs, and, practising inconsisten- 
cies which are scarcely less monstrous, exposes himself to the shafts 
of a like reprobation. 

But it is asked, has not the elector the alternative of obeying his con- 
science with the annexed obligation, however, of disclosing his real inten- 
tions? Here again speaks Joseph Surface, and again meets a flat denial. 
No, assuredly the state does not secure its interests in the ruin of its safe- 
guards. If the elector suffer, as the natural consequence of voting con- 
trary to the will of his superior, the state suffers also. The very body 
thus devoted to perennial destruction is an integral portion of the people. 
There is more of Moloch than morality in a system which would demand 
asacrifice so inhuman. But this is not half the evil. The objects of go- 
vernment are defeated. Such an exhibition of voluntary martyrdom 
could not continue, but must quickly terminate, supposing the spurious 
doctrines of the moralist prevailed, in the dependant constituency voting 
as patronage dictated. ‘Thus would the great duties of social lite be per- 
verted, a “false decretal” would usurp the place of the moral code, 
whilst the knave hid his laugh in his sleeve. But this cannot be ; against 
such a tyranny a conventional understanding arises. “ I am not at 
home,” although I am at home, should there be an unseasonable knock at 
my door. The white lie, serving individual convenience, cannot be a 
black one, when it upholds national interests. That, however, morality 
cannot be a bar to morality, is testified by much higher authority, and 
by one possessing a finer perception of genuine virtue than any mortal 
can claim. “1 go not up unto the feast,’ was the celebrated reply of a 
divine personage to certain insidious moralists, who taunted him that he 
did not show himself openly ; but, adds the sacred text, ‘‘ when his bre- 
thren were gone up, then went he also to the feast, not openly, but as it 
Were in secret.” This sets the matter at rest. 

Another and apparently more legitimate mode of argument, to prove 
that the ballot is inefficient in attaining its proper object, is occasionally 
resorted to, and this is nothing less than experience itself. The United 
States of America have been appealed to as an illustration in point, In 
that slip-shod manner, however, which is usually adopted when the dis- 
putant is aware of the monstrous paradox he has to uphold ; whilst by a 
few, and a very few individuals, the assertion has been made, no shadow 
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414 The Ballot. 
of genuine evidence has, however, in any case been adduced. The fact 
that clubs are established throughout the Union, for the purpose of pro. 
moting the election of favourite individuals, is frequently put forward as 
an indirect proof that the Ballot is not secret. Lists are drawn out, it js 
said, ieatibien the names of the approved candidates ; these are sent 
round to the electors, and they choose accordingly. Now all this may be 
the case, and yet it by no means necessarily follows, that a vote is given 
contrary to conscience, that the secret is divulged, the tale told. Ajj 
these matters are still unproven. That the constituent is instructed, ad. 
vised, admonished, is certain; such is the triumph of free institutions. 
That he is brow-beaten and slave-led, his conscience rifled, his will ex. 
torted, are facts, the illustration of which is reserved for those regions 
where freedom is more equivocal. So France thinks, and has sealed her 
faith in the truth, by adopting the Ballot. Whether in that country the 
system work well or ill, there is no evidence that it fails to produce 
secrecy. The Polignac administration the other day dissolved one cham- 
ber, in hopes to obtain another more favourable: they strained every 
nerve, and were sanguine with respect to success. We have promises, 
thought they ; and even should they be broken, we have official under- 
lings, they added, who alone will turn the scale in our favour. The 
elections undeceived them, the Ballot foiled the scheme, and there re- 
mained no resource but to violate the charter. There is, it is true, one 
very effectual way of conquering the unaccommodating spirit of the 
Ballot—the thief’s recipe. This was Villéle’s method. When every 
thing else failed, he applied the pick-lock, committed political burglary, 
violated the urn, and adjusted the contents according to his wishes. A 
recourse to such extremities only shows, however, the impregnability of 
the system, when under any thing like constitutional safeguard. We will 
not cease to bar our doors because we have been robbed; we will bring, 
if we can, the culprit to justice, and bar our doors again. Villele 
escaped, but in, Martignac’s ministry the elections were declared null 
where the mal-practices had been committed, and a new appeal to popu- 
lar choice served to vindicate its sanctity. It is needless to pursue this 
part of the subject any further. It is enough that other nations have 
adopted the Ballot, that they furnish no evidence of the secret being 
divulged, that the reason of the thing manifestly demonstrates that such 
a result could not ensue—all this is sufficient to render the efficacy of the 
system in this respect a matter of unquestionable fact. Should, however, 
these data be untrue, and this conclusion fallacious—should every elector 
be a tell-tale against himself—should he blab his opinions in the public 
highway, and write his vote on the market cross—the experiment, at 
worst, has effected nothing, and the world wags on as before. 

Here terminates the contest with the Whig. We come now to the 
Tory on this subject, a much more formidable antagonist. A powerful 
ally to the Radical, in proving the secrecy of the Ballot, he now shows 
the sincerity of his belief by turning his hostilities against his temporary 
brother in arms, upon the consequences which flow from their joimt Vie- 
tory. The spoils of war are a ground for new contention, and a schism 
ensues pregnant with mightier elements of discussion than have yet been 
unfolded to view. ‘The proposed system will destroy the influence of 
the superior classes over the inferior,” says the candid oligarch, “ there- 
fore I oppose the Ballot.” “ It is for that very reason I demand it, Te- 
joins the caustic democrat. Now here is involved a very grave principle 
—no paltry quip or puny sophism, but a real, palpable, downright sub- 
ject of debate. What degree of influence should be consigned to property 
in the construction of the constituent body is assuredly no idle specula- 
tion ; it is the first step in the analysis of legislative science. Govern- 
ment is only another word for conservation, using both those terms ™ 
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their philosophical and not their party interpretation. Its durability is 
then, at all events, to be secured. A government in which that element 
is guaranteed may be a good, or perhaps a bad one, but that is vicious 
indisputably which embarks no owe ae of permanence. In this, we be- 
lieve, all, except it may be the Bristol mob, concur. Now what is the 
means to secure this end? Doubtless the giving proprietors a weight in 
the legislature, on the simple ground that property will uphold law. 
How is this done? Simply by making it indispensable that the elective 
body, a representative system being assumed, should be at the same time 
aproprietory. Again, property is of various kinds and degrees, fixed 
and unstable, great and small, these divisions being again distinguished 
into numerous subdivisions in virtue of the same qualities, taken both 
simply and conjointly, is it under all these phases, and merely in respect 
of its denomination, to find free admittance into the constituency? If 
not, where is the line to be drawn? At this stage of the analysis a new 
element appears, that of numbers. Ten proprietors might be able to 
maintain rule as of old in Venice, and the constituency would be in effect 
the government. But we need not select that integer in particular—any 
other in the numerical table would answer the same purpose. Even unit, 
backed by the powers of autocracy, might, as illustrated by many pre- 
sent examples, prolong and perhaps perpetuate the empire of pure autho- 
rity. That the ten or the one would secure conservation is another 
question. So far undoubtedly they would develope the principle, that 
their own and probably their agents’ possessions would be guarded with 
scrupulous care. Experience, however, teaches us that the good things 
of others would not meet with like protection, until, being transformed 
into taxes, they were appropriated by the state. Neither, then, are one 
or ten, or, in fact, any prescribed number of proprietors, the conditions for 
constructing the elective body, but simply such a proportion of the whole 
as will furnish the closest approximation to identity with the entire po- 
ulation that the qualification of responsible property will admit of. 
rhis being accomplished, it is argued that the people will not plunder 
the people. Now this is the ground on which the Radical and the Tory 
have to fight their battle. 

“You admit,” resumes the latter, “ that property should have weight; 
why therefore destroy by Ballot the influence of the great proprietors 
over the small?” “ When I give in my adhesion to the principle, I do 
not to your application of it,” replies the Radical ; “ he who possesses a 
stake in the community should have weight as respects him who has 
none, but not as regards him who has less, that being esteemed con- 
servative. The Ballot, by crumbling down amassed influence, allows each 
fragment of the proprietory to have its own free force and direction, and 
leaves to the principle of numbers its proper agency.” ‘ Has not the 
Reform Bill given you numbers with a vengeance?” saith the indignant 
aristocrat. ‘ No,” quoth the dogged republican, “ so long as one-third 
dictates to the whole. In the same spirit might universal suffrage be 
made a close borough.” ‘* But,” pursues the Tory, with animation, 


“do you mean to say that you will place on the same level the man of 


fifty thousand per annum and the ten pound freeholder—the peer who 
presents his principality, and the artisan who offers his stall, as the 
respective pledges of their interest in conservation. And here,” adds he 


astutely enough, “ intervenes a new element also to meet your theory of 


numbers. Intelligence is generally considered a notable ingredient in a 


constituency. Will you make no allowance for the different portions of 


this gift enjoyed by the elevated and the low, and joining this with the 
disparity of the first mentioned sureties, will you not admit that hence 


arises an irresistible argument against the equalizing operation of the 


Ballot?” ‘The Radical’s rejoinder to both these positions is well kuown. 
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“‘ His ewe-lamb was as precious to Uriah as the kingdom of Israe} to 
David. The poor man’s ‘all’ is equal to the rich man’s. In the great 
science of political insurance a mite balances a million; and with re. 
spect to intelligence,” continues he with a lurid smile, “ you indeed 
speak of disparity, but I have no clue, save the well known bias of vour 
views, to discover at which intellectual graduation, high and low, vou 
would respectively place the scion of the Universities and him of the pig. 
fusion of Knowledge! On this point the scope of my sentiments also has 
long been fully declared, and the world is no doubt aware that it js 
utterly the reverse of yours. Supposing my views erroneous, it however 
makes no difference in the argument. Under all circumstances, numbers 
are necessary for the purpose of rendering juntas impossible. Better to 
admit into your constituency an inferior intelligence—better to run a 
chance with absolute ignorance itself—better to do every thing or any 
thing than, by leaving an oligarchy, ensure bad government.” , 

Such is a brief abstract of the question as it rests between the con. 
tending parties ; and whilst a just opinion stands aloof altogether from the 
Whig, it regards also with considerable reserve the views which both 
Tory and Radical have propounded. The justice of a Ballot may, how- 
ever, be unhesitatingly asserted, but under what modifications remains 
to be explained. There are true positions to be found in each of the op- 
posing theories of the extreme politicians just alluded to; both are, how. 
ever, incomplete. A passion for simplifying on one side, and that secta- 
rian jealousy which precludes rational compromise on both, remove out 
of sight all those provisions which are suitable to actual circumstances. 
In quarters, however, where excitement prevails, these exclusive creeds 
make their proselytes. An unaccommodating train of thought possesses 
so much the air of earnestness and authority, that its very extravagance 
is received as proof of its mission, Extreme opinions are ever imposing, 
The fine passions of language, and the pregnant laconicisms of science, 
appear in their full energy when truth has not to be qualified, whilst that 
unaffected exercise of judgment which abates exaggeration, and is willing 
to sacrifice symmetry to fact, is superciliously regarded as a paltry spirit 
that halts between two opinions. When, however, thought comes to be 
made fact, and realities to be handled, the infallible instincts of good sense 
at once discern between enthusiasm and truth, and by practically adopting 
the denounced system, afford it at length its complete vindication. In 
the view we have taken of this subject, and to unfold which we now pro- 
ceed, the endeavour has been made to follow that track which we have 
just described, as leading to true conclusions. In doing so we may ap- 
pen to enter occasionally upon topics which the ultra-liberal will pro- 
vtbly deem invidious. Allowing ourselves a perfect liberty in canvassing 
the motives of human action, we have not shrunk from recognizing the 
germs of evil wherever they were to be found. We have not spared the 
patrician—we shall be candid also with the people ; and if in seeking: to 
appropriate to them the benefits of a new system, the process of adapting 
it to their circumstances should necessitate us along with the good, to 
point out also the less meritorious influences which warp the rectitude of 
the public mind, we only lay claim to that just freedom which must ever 
be accorded to the inquirer after truth. 

Although all experience of human nature must dissent from the doc- 
trine that men are right minded in proportion as they are rich, and that 
the conservative integrity of the superior and inferior classes is ™ the 
ratio of principalities to stalls, it by no means follows that these moral con- 
siderations are uninfluenced by the hold which individuals may relatively 
possess on worldly prosperity. The “ all” of the poor man cannot, even 
according to the Radical’s own interpretation, be esteemed equal to the 
“all” of the rich, the “all” of the Spitalfields’ weaver to the “all” o! the 
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estated aristocrat. — Were mankind divided into natural castes, and did 
there exist a moral impossibility to migrate from one into the other, then 
it might be so that the i all” of him in the humble tribe was compara. 
tively equal to the “ all” of him in the wealthy ; but placed as are these 
two individuals in the extreme positions of a scale of society, the several 
steps of which are attainable by all, we perceive the introduction of mo. 
tives which would cause him who is at the bottom of the ladder to be in. 
finitely more inclined to play the gambler with his fortunes in a game of 
anarchy, than he who should occupy an upper wing. It is not that in 
the huge lottery which is opened to his view he thinks of drawing the 
prize of exalted honour. Such phantoms do not visit the dreams of 
Leashle men, but a disorganizing spirit, bred of unsatisfied wants and 
vague aspirations, shadows his mind ; when sitting at his loom he looks 
askance at the glittering equipage of the wealthy patrician. It is not de- 
signed to overlook those elements of discontent which are also to be 
found in the more elevated conditions of society, the lust which springs 
from the bosom of plenty. This is ambition, and here is its native soil ; 
still an ambition which, however it may be occasionally directed against 
an administration, or even a particular form of government, will never 
array itself in a state of permanence against the security of property. 

In adopting the strong language which the last paragraph exhibits, we 
do not however mean to impute even to the first-mentioned class any mo- 
tives which would prompt an immediate and violent outrage against the 
conservative principle ; or if such an opinion be held, it is only in refe- 
rence to rare occasions. We allude to those indirect encroachments 
which might be continuously made under constitutional forms and through 
pledged representatives ; a sudden abolition of the corn laws for instance, 
a breach of faith with the fundholder, a transference of taxes from con- 
sumption to income, a repeal of the union, entailing anarchy and con- 


fiscation, &c. Such are the circuitous means by which the principle of 


security might be violated, and to adopt such the inferior orders in 
the community are, by their station, more prone than are the middle 
ranks or the superior. 

It would be a problem, the solution of which was more critical than 
hecessary, to determine the exact point in the ascending scale where the 
conservative spirit unequivocally began to act, and the contrast of for- 


tunes ceased to produce dissatisfaction. In selecting the lowest grade of 


the constituent body to illustrate the operation of anti-social motives, it 
is not intended to be conveyed that it is the one which affords the most 
apposite samples. Perhaps an order of men one or two degrees higher, 
where station and intelligence are in their fermenting state, and opinion 
lacks the flavour of maturity, more nearly represents it. Again, it is not 
meant to confine the agency which puts the disorganizing principle into 
motion even to these or to any other tribes in particular. Its source is 
hot specific—it comes from all quarters. This is the vocation of the pro- 
pagandist, one of a motley assortment which is supplied by all the 
Various classes of society, from that of the disappointed courtier down to 
the Cobbett-spawn of small scribes, to whom sedition is bread. To this 
even the middle ranks, the great depository of intelligence and public 
order, contribute, perhaps, more liberally than all the rest, in the shape 
ot halfspay lawyers and disbanded students. These are the mission- 
aries of disaffection. Such will exist under any representative sys- 
tem, their numbers greater as it is more unsound. With these, however, 
our present inquiry has nothing to do. There is no constitutional method 
for winnowing away the chaff which is dispersed throughout the consti- 
tuency. It is the portion of the latter which is likely to come under this 
baleful influence, and which will embody in its suffrage the propagated 
mischief, that it is our object to discriminate, and this beyond all doubt 
's towards the bottom of the scale. Besides, putting sinister motives out 
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of the question, and looking to those of judgment only, the inferiority jy 
this respect of the lower classes, making every allowance for the spread 
of knowledge, is a fact in the truth of which all sober investigation must 
acquiesce. ‘There may be more natural talent in that quarter, but there 
is also less discretion than is to be found in eminent station, glimpses of 
truths of which the high born have no cognizance, symptoms of genius 
though unwrought, which the patrician rarely displays, but with these 
much crude speculation, conceptions one half just, one half absurd, conclu. 
sions leaped to over chasms, and all likely to be acted on with a rash and 
uncalculating precipitancy. These abortions, from want of that maturity 
which habits of reflection engendered by leisure can alone bestow, are 
likely in the end to err from right reason with more considerable diver. 
gency, than is that class of opinions which the tardy wisdom of the 
higher ranks, proving truth by usage, have gradually adopted. Then 
there remains the middle rank of the community, the centre and focus of 
intelligence, and it is only the lover of paradox who will ever think of 
lacing the weaver above alluded to on a par with the merchant, the 
ee the physician, and all those substantial citizens, who, filling the 
various departments of trade, profession, and art, comprise the great 
body of civilized mankind. Here, then, supposing we only roughly dis. 
criminate, appear at least two great divisions of the constituency, distin. 
guished by a considerable disproportion in the moral pledges which each 
offers to the state. The question is, should both be invested with equal 
powers? ‘The principle of numbers demands that the franchise should be 
widely extended ; may not those of property and intelligence require that 
it should be proportionately distributed? At present one ingredient— 
yroperty—swallows up the other two. Again, were a system of pure 
Bal ot adopted, would not numbers be consulted, to the manifest dis- 
regard of the just weight which property and intelligence should have in 
the scale? Under such an arrangement, an eligible representative body 
might be periodically returned, but assuredly in virtue of no fitness to 
that end that is theoretically discoverable in it, all inference leading to 
contrary conclusions. In such a case we should look for good govern. 
ment more as a matter of what is called chance than a necessary result 
from any proper causes whereof we are aware. This is unsound. Poli 
tical science, like all others of a moral nature, must be able to calculate 
with high probability upon its phenomena; its corollaries and conse- 
quences must never take it unawares. When they do, it is not science, 
but empiricism. It remains, then, to be seen whether Ballot cannot be 
administered in a less exceptionable shape. Does the nature of the sys- 
tem demand that it should deal in single votes only? Certainly not— 
the double suffrage in France is a case to the contrary, had we not theory 
to suggest the fact. Here, then, enters the element of distribution, and 
this appears to be the consummation of the system. A number of ques- 
tions now present themselves for solution. ‘‘ Whether a double voice 
would be sufficient ; and if not, how manifold it should be?” ‘ To what 
classes these plural votes should be confined?” ‘ Whether the system 
should be uniform throughout the country?” and a variety of others less 
important singly, but in their sum possessing considerable moment It 
is clear on inspection that these queries are mutually dependant, and that 
the investigation of one entails that of all the rest. We shall deal with 
‘ach as it presents itself, briefly, however, leaving to others to fill up 
more completely the slight sketch which our limits allow us to afford. 
Having atter our small fashion exhibited our novum organum ot distribu- 
tion, its minute details and applications will devolve on those who, ac 
knowledging its truth, are more competent to expound it. - 
The theory of the double vote is built on the supposition that one thir 
at least of the constituency is unequivocally conservative. 1 hat portion 
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being invested with twofold power, is considered a balance to the rest. 
This, however, which may be true of the whole, may not of the parts. 
It may be correct with regard to an empire at large, and yet false with 
respect to its provinces. It may be over or under the mark, according as 
it was one department or another which was under consideration. A more 
specific application of statistics would therefore be necessary to determine 
this ratio in different quarters. The simplest method seems to be that of 
assuming some fixed qualification of property, the smallest considered com. 
patible with tendencies unequivocally conservative, and then ascertaining 
the proportions which persons so qualified bore to the whole constituency 
ofeach section. This would furnish the exponent of the new suffrage, 
and thus a triple, or perhaps a quadruple vote might be found necessary, 
according as this selected class formed a fourth or a fifth of the elective 
body. Theremight then be room for opinion, asto whether the simple balance 
admitted by these means between the single and plural voters would 
suffice. The question is, should it not be something more. Whether in 
fact conservation does not require a preponderating beam, that being the 
point towards which all good governments should gravitate. The bare 
possibility of an equilibrium seems insufficient, the probabilities under 
such an arrangement being, that the scale would incline the other way. 
However the contrary may have obtained in less civilized eras, the fact 
that the higher classes, although constituting the smaller body, have a 
tendency to act less in concert than the inferior orders with respect to 
political objects, is now very generally admitted. To whatever degree 
schism on that score may have been by them propagated through the 
mass, the source of it lies within their own borders; and although cir- 
cumstances may arise to prevent it spreading beyond those limits, we see 
nothing which gives promise that it will cease to operate where it springs. 
The progressive relations which have subsisted between the aristocracy 
and the community in the respective capacities of patron and client, 
confirm these views. ‘These denominations are less invidious expressions 
to signify the aggressor and the aggrieved, with the consideration annexed, 
of the latter being beguiled by the superior cunning of the former, to 
become tools in the ensuing contentions of the depredators, with respect 
to the distribution of that which has been ravished from themselves. 
Strife arises when the spoil is io be divided, and in rude ages the people 
are made partisans. According, however, as knowledge spreads, the 
world perceives that their common interests are the booty contended for. 
Hence the spoliator, still remaining true to his instincts, a tendency to 
secede from their leaders, and to coalesce amongst themselves, begins to 
operate with the plundered. The feudatory system which is interposed, 
may serve for a time to hold in check this natural impulse. Any cause, 
however, which cutting in twain the bond of patronage, leaves yet entire 


the grounds of rivalry on one side, whilst it allows the great doctrines of 


the public weal to develope themselves on the other, immediately affords 
the sight of a divided aristocracy and a unanimous people. The evil 
genius of variance still cleaves to the former, the strong spirit of concord 
grows up in the latter. The circumstances of a general election are 
strongly illustrative of these truths. It being one of their own caste who 
seeks the representative honour, family and feudal antipathies weigh 
strongly with the aristocrat, and a spurious emulation intervenes. Under 
existing arrangements, such dissensions divide also those whose wishes 
are bound up in the will of their lieges. When the lords contend, electors 
must be factious. But a recurrence to first principles occasionally pre- 
vails against the ordinances of a system, and late experience has presented 
4 great example, where this prescriptive influence was shorn of all its 
Vigour by the indignant contumacy of the times. We saw the people 
stand together whilst the princes were scattered, and a nation united in 
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spite of allurements to discord. Such a league, powerful for good, but 
also potent for evil, the Ballot would invest with tenfold power. What 
is now brought about by great emergencies, would, under the new order 
of things, be permanently established. The lower ranks of the consti. 
tuent body would be knitted together as one man. Being wholly unin. 
fluenced by the motives of repulsion, which we have described as existing 
among the higher classes, the spirit of clanship extinguished by a new 
arrangement, which removes its badge, and strips off its party uniforms of 
“blue” and “ yellow,” separated from their chieftain, henceforth ranged 
under the ensigns of a new leader—the Press—which marches them to 
the hustings to do battle in their own cause, and not to wage desultory 
warfare for the private ambition of others ;—from all these causes the 
unity of the inferior orders could be indestructively established. Com. 
pact and unanimous, one and indivisible, their power, whether for weal or 
woe, and the latter our warnings ene to, would be that of one great 
giant mind abandoning itself to the full licence of its mighty energies. 

It isclear that the equilibrium presumed to be secured by the addi- 
tional suffrage, would be more nominal than real. The single voters 
would act more in concert than the double, and every deserter to their 
ranks would bring over his manifold influence. Here then might be 
ground for a further extension of the principle of distribution, and a triple 
within a double, or a quadruple within a triple, might be necessary. 

The highest denomination of this multiplied suffrage of which the sys. 
tem would admit, would of course leave to the great landed proprietors, 
as individuals, the possession of a franchise immeasurably smaller than 
that which at present they can virtually command. Ballot under any 
form, consistently with its end, would of necessity produce this extensive 
alteration, as must every provision which proposes to remove a radical 
abuse. The change, however, would be from monopoly to justice ; not 
from security to insecurity. Private ambition, it is true, would be de- 
molished, the overgrown influence of individuals would be reduced to 
infinitely smaller dimensions, still their proper weight as a body would 
be amply guaranteed. At present, rival houses can bring opposing fac- 
tions into the field, and wage war to determine which of the noble scions 
shall sit on the elective throne. This assuredly could not be done were 
Ballot adopted. It, however, by no means follows, that a certain ad. 
justment of that system might not enable them, in their corporate capa- 
city, to render a substantial and constitutional support to a candidate 
with whose general views their own accorded. Although having less of 
the esprit de corps than the lower class, still their mutual interests would 
in a great measure bind them together, the same cause which arrays 
against them their former followers, dictating to them also, the necessity 
of an antagonist combination ; and any want of energy in these motives 
being supplied by the supplementary distribution of the higher powers 
of suffrage before alluded to. It is not meant either, that the theory of 
the new system should be rigidly enforced against the claims of usage. 
Something must always be allowed even to a bad analogy ; and it might 
he necessary to interpose a greater share of protection than could other- 
wise be afforded, in order to break the fall of the ponderous mass of 
private influence. For this the expansive nature of distributary Ballot 
would provide. It would be idle to carry the principle so far as to mete 
out to every grade of property, a proportional quantum of suffrage. 
Such a distribution as provides for the security of the whole being ac- 
complished, any further refinement is superfluous. It is no doubt the 
nature of property to encroach on property, that of land, for instance, on 
manufactures, and vice versa. This is however a matter to be dealt with 
in the adjustment of the representative, and not the constituent body, bs 
duly proportioning the members of the former, who support those sever@ 
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interests. Devonshire, for example, even under a Ballot of single votes, 
would most probably return a landed proprietor; Manchester, with a vive 
voce franchise, some person connected with manufactures. Universal 
suffrage in the former, or a close corporation in the latter, would scarcely 
reverse these results. r 
As applied to the empire at large, the system might require to be 
varied considerably. No arrangement which professes to provide for the 
olitical wants of a large population, can by any possibility be uniform. 
Kot to speak of the varieties that exist between counties and depart- 
ments, but to take larger divisions of the empire—Ireland, for instance, 
could not possibly be dealt with as England. There the conservative 
spirit, as respects the great bulk of the people, is in absolute abeyance. 

he lower classes, banded together in close and mysterious fraternity, 
the sport of opposite passions, are to be seen at one moment, with the 
servility of serfs, ranging themselves under the landlord; again, with a 
fierce fanaticism, rushing headlong wherever the demagogue calls them. 
Sagacious but ignorant, generous but reckless, feeling the pressure of 
evil, but having a very confused knowledge of its real source, and none 
whatsoever of its proper remedy, they stand the ready instruments of 
discord and anarchy. The Ballot once given, five-sixths of the Irish 
constituency would be arrayed against property. ‘The name in the tally- 
book being no longer a receipt in full for the landlords ensuing gale of 
rent, all motives of interest and feudal display being removed, there would 
remain no one single obligation of a conservative nature, but on the con- 
trary, every impulse whatsoever of an opposite tendency. In such a 
case Ballot might have to be administered under extreme modifications, 
and the franchise dealt out in very unequal shares. 

Such is a brief sketch of the system we would advocate. We have 
refrained from pushing it to its just limits, from that spirit of discretion 
which suggests that the wide extension of a new principle, or a critical 
pursuit of its details, throws an air of hyperbole and enthusiasm over the 
whole, which is calculated to retard its advancement. The rate at which 
the association of ideas proceeds, must be allowed for. The average 
judgment of mankind will not receive new notions in large parcels. They 
must come in twos and threes. It is but a rude hospitality which forces 
your appetite, and that is also but an indifferent tact which renders wis- 
dom a surfeit. For these truths we have a wholesome respect. Thus 
seasoned with the salt of circumspection, we have held back from ad- 
vancing what might by the generality be esteemed extreme opinions ; 
nor have we allowed ourselves to adopt those which distinctly belong to 
posterity. Supposing it were a sound philosophy which sought to ap- 
a to a current period what belongs to the treasury of a future, 
we have no ambition to share, even in our small way, the fate of those 
who do so. The superstition of generally received ideas cannot be out- 
raged with impunity; and it will only countenance a new heresy, one 
half of which is old. Anything more blasphemes convention, and 
outruns even the scepticism of the age. In such case nothing useful is 
effected, whilst the preacher reaps the fruits of his imprudence in a 
superfluous martyrdom. People, when startled, sometimes throw stones, 
and all, more or less, are dissatisfied. His statue scarcely compensates 
for the persecutions of Cartwright. The devotee who now grubs up the 
earth from about the old reformer, and seeks some relic of the dead, 
would have spat upon him in the days of his pilgrimage. A posthumous 
patiegyric, even supposing it were deserved, would scarcely remunerate 
us for the present expense of one hour of like disquiet. But a sturdy 
speculator, with fewer sensibilities, rolling his tub into the arena, pushes 
us unceremoniously aside, and thus addresses the people :— 

“You have got a reform, extensive, salutary, and wise; with it you 
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must be content for a while. But the end is not yet—your salvation is 
not secured—the great supplement remains—the Ballot of Distribution 
must follow. Let the scoffer scoff, and let mockery be heard in the seat 
of the scorner—it matters not—within the present decade it must appear 
I and every tub may have yey ae from the scene, the croaking rati- 
ocinations of the cynic will be lost in the outpourings of the living orator 
but truth shall find its way, and the words of the prophecy be fulfilled,” 


D. 
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Sup of the lonely deep 
Sailing the dark-blue sky, 

While winds are still and waters sleep 
In eve’s tranquillity— 


In all the wide serene, 
Triumphant and alone, 

As if from thy more glorious sheen 
Thy rivals all had tlown— 


Why art thou wandering there 
So silent and so bright, 

A spirit of the peopled air 
Heralding drowsy Night? 


Say, dost thou tune the spheres 
‘lo their harmonious march, 

Where lightning wing’d, each world careers 
In orbit and in arch. 


Whate’er, Spirit of Night, 
Thy sparkling realm may be, 
"Tis sweet to look upon thy light, 
And dream thy mystery. 


To track thee far away, 

Where like a starry ocean, 
Eternal space eternally 

Heaves in a bright commotion. 


Star of Day’s dying hour, 
Thy beams are sad and sweet, 
While pale in beauty’s magic power, 
The dewy earth they meet. 


Above yon rocky crest 
In heaven’s pure bosom set, 
To keep alive man’s hope of rest 
That hath not perish'd yet! 


r= wr 





THE BRITISH ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Metropolitan. 


Sir; 

Tur “ United Service Journal” being conducted on principles extremely 
adverse to the liberal feelings, and long-cherished sentiments, of the well. 
educated and best-informed part of the British army, I am convinced, 
from a pretty general intercourse with my brother officers, that it is their 
auxious wish that a publication upon principles more congenial with the 
interests of the service should be established. The collection of matter 
published in the “ United Service Journal,” seems to be of a very partial 
description, and very injudiciously selected. ‘The Editor appears to be act- 
ing under an influence decidedly opposed to free military discussion—not 
a single existing abuse in the army has been touched, (and they are nu- 
merous and palpable,) and sentiments and opinions have been promul- 
gated, totally at variance with the principles of the British constitution. 

The present unprecedented state of the British government, composed 
of some genuine Whigs and well-known Tories, with almost all the 
subordinate offices in the hands of the latter—the actual situation of 
Europe at this moment, convulsed from the centre to its extremities—the 
wars now carrying on in Portugal and in the dominions of the Sublime 
Porte, and the hostile demonstrations in Holland and in Belgium, in 
France and England, involve anticipations of the most portentous and 
important nature, and demand the most serious public attention. All 
questions of a naval and military character must be extremely interest- 
ing to the British nation, whose fleets and armies, by their gallantry and 
achievements, have so frequently and so successfully maintained her rights 
and established her glory. 

Having served upwards of thirty years in staff situations of the most 
confidential character, and in the most scientific departments of the Bri- 
tish army, I am pretty well acquainted with its composition and admi- 
nistration, into which many errors and abuses have crept ; and being very 
anxious to see the military arm of our national force equal in scientific 
acquirements and professional efficiency to our highly distinguished naval 
establishment, I beg leave to make to you a tender of my zealous and 
steady co-operation in exposing those prodigalities—extravagances, ab- 
surdities, and partialities, which at present so glaringly exist in the or- 
ganization and administration of the British army ; and at the same time 
take the liberty of proposing the adoption of plain and effectual reme- 
dies for every acknowledged abuse, and of suggesting such improvements 
in the service, as cannot fail to elevate the military as high in public esti- 
mation as our naval establishment. 

_It is in vain now, when reform is the order of the day, to attempt to 
hide the errors and defects of our military system—the period has arrived 
when the British nation ought to be made acquainted with the real situa. 
tion of what is called the regular army. The discussion of such an im- 
portant subject will embrace a great variety of interesting questions, and 
disclose facts and circumstances which have been studiously a“ as 
much as possible, out of public view: but these practices must no longer 


€ concealed, and all sense of delicacy must give way to a higher feeling 
! national principle, and professional duty. 

_ Asoldier in a scarlet uniform is just as brave as a seaman in a blue 
Jacket ; but still the nation has felt, and continues to feel, more confidence 
in the skill and talents of our naval force, than in the military science and 
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efficiency of our army. The reason is plain and obvious: in the nayy 

neither money nor interest can procure premature rank ; but in the army 
the purchase of commissions is an established part of the system, and 
ignorance and inexperience are every day found at the head of our regi. 
ments and battalions; and when the evils connected with favouritism 
and patronage are added to those produced by indiscriminate promotion 

can any man of common sense, or rational observation, believe that the 
generality of the officers of the British army can be adequately qualified 
to discharge, with honour and ability, the high and important duties of 
military service ? 

It is true, we have the Duke of Wellington, and Sir George Murray, 
and perhaps a few more general officers, who, to the acquisition of mar. 
tial science, have added an intimate knowledge of tactical evolution: but 
when a small number of illustrious names shall disappear from the army 
list, is it the young noblemen and gentlemen who have been promoted 
since peace was established between France and England, that the nation 
is to look to as the future leaders of her brave and steady soldiers to con- 
quest and glory. 

I know that the British battalion officers are energetic in enterprize, 
and firm and steady in action; and their honour and integrity stand on 
the most stable foundation. Were success in military operations to de- 
pend always upon personal courage and discipline, the British troops of 
all arms would be fairly entitled to the highest rank in the armies of 
Europe ; but victory in battle, and success in sieges, do not generally 
depend upon bravery and discipline,—(as will be clearly demonstrated 
when the military operations of the late war come under discussion,)— 
but upon the science, skill, knowledge, and conduct of the general. In many 
actions, the choice of position, the disposition of the troops of all arms, 
and the judicious application of these arms, under the discriminating and 
experienced eye of the commander-in-chief, have decided in his favour 
many a severe and bloody contest, where victory, upon the common 
principle of physical superiority, might have been expected on the other 
side. 

The history of Napoleon and Wellington’s campaigns will present 
the most important subjects of professional study to all military men, 
who aspire to high rank and consequent command; but the errors of 
these illustrious, highly talented, ant successful generals, must not be 
concealed ; they shall therefore be impartially and candidly unfolded, as 
important beacons to all military commanders—which should be con- 
stantly kept in view by every general who hopes, or expects to be in- 
trusted with the conduct of military operations. 

To relieve the monotony of professional discussion, I shall occasionally 
present a comparative estimate of the military talents of a number of the 
most celebrated generals in the different European armies, and contrast 
the services and abilities of French and English general officers, of the 
same rank in the armies of the two nations. 

I have now disclosed to you my intentions, and they shall be firmly 
and fearlessly carried into execution, and it will rest with you to give 
them publicity and circulation. My object is to serve my country, and 
I rely on the manly support, and discriminating approbation, of my 
brother officers, and of the upright and intelligent part of the British 
nation. 


. H. A. 


November, 1832. 
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THE ARMY. 


Tue British army consists at present— 


Of Field-Marshals . ‘ ; 6 
Generals ‘ : 7 ‘ O0) 
Lieutenant-Generals : ; 197 
Major-Generals . i oy 219 
Colonels . , : 2Ov 
Lieutenant-Colonels ae 582 

L386 


and the majors are nearly as numerous, making an aggregate of up- 
wards of fifteen hundred generals and field-otticers, actually receiving 
pay from the British government. When it is considered that the 
whole of the national force hardly exceeds one hundred thousand 
men, it may be fairly inquired what military circumstance, what state 
necessity, required such extraordinary and improvident promotion. 

In most of the services in Europe, no general is raised to the high 
rank of a field-marshal unless he has commanded an army upon ser- 
vice, and succeeded in some important military enterprise ; but upon 
examining the list of British field-marshals, one only appears to have 
merited that rank, by a train of success never surpassed, and seldom 
equalled, by the greatest warriors of either ancient or modern times. 
It might be deemed invidious to make any remarks upon the military 
talents and services of the other five field-marshals, I shall theretore 
leave them to their feelings of gratitude to a government which has 
conferred on them such distinguished rank and such splendid emolu- 
ments. 

The generals are very numerous, and if they possessed the military 
knowledge which their rank implies, they would be adequate to the 
command of all the armies in the whole world with which we are ac- 
quainted, whether civilized or barbarous ; and when four hundred and 
mine lieutenant and major-generals are added to the first named class 
of general officers, it is impossible to suppress astonishment at the 
extravagance and profusion of the British government. One hundred 
and ninety-seven lieutenant-generals and two hundred and nineteen 
major-generals, added to ninety-five generals, present five hundred 
and eight to the eye of the astonished reader. 

If Alexander, Hannibal, Casar, or Gustavus Adolphus, were to re- 


Visit this earth, and be told that the government of the little island of 


Great Britain employed upwards of five hundred generals to command 
about one hundred thousand men, they would not believe the in- 
formation, although it came from an oracle. If the list of lieutenant- 
generals is examined, how few have had opportunities of displaying 


their military talents and professional knowledge. No doubt many of 


them are men of ability ; but nevertheless if there was no service in 

which they could all be employed, their promotion was burthensome 

to the country, and useless to themselves. Divide one hundred thou- 

sand men into brigades of three thousand five hundred each, and thirty 

major-generals will be sufficient to command them; and form every 

four brigades into divisions of fifteen thousand troops, of all arms, and 
Dec, 1832.—vou. v.—No. Xx. vr P 
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eight lieutenant-generals will be only required to take charge of these 
divisions ; and if the whole were formed into four corps darmée, four 
generals would only be necessary, under a field-marshal, to command 
such a military force. Thus it is evident that fifty generals would be 
perfectly sufficient to command the whole British army. 

The fleets that gained the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar were 
commanded by a vice-admiral, but he was a naval genius, and victory 
delighted to deck the brows of the hero with never-fading laurels, 
When the illustrious Nelson was wounded, the operations of the fleet 
were directed by Captain Sir Edward Berry with zeal and ability, 
and when the victory at Albuera was extremely doubtful, the pre- 
sence of mind and instant decision, not of the general, but of Colonel 
Sir Henry Hardinge, restored the battle, and defeated the enemy. 
But then when a Nelson or a Hardinge is promoted, a crowd of nomi- 
nal naval and military men must, according to British practice, be 
also advanced in the service, and hence the immense number of gene- 
rals, admirals, colonels, post-captains, lieutenant-colonels, and com- 
manders, in our land and naval armies. Though in the navy there 
are infinitely more officers than could be employed in the most exten- 
sive operations, yet few attain rank without possessing the necessary 

ualifications: but it is too evident that the Lord Johns, and the 

Lord Charleses, are generally selected for profitable commands, whilst 
the rugged tug of war is assigned to the able and intrepid com- 
mander. 

In military promotions, it has been known that field-officers of only 
two years’ standing in the army list have been raised to the rank of 
generals, because the near connexion of a minister was anxious to be 
employed in a high station on foreign service, and thus officers who 
were tolerably respectable in the command of a regiment were raised 
to a rank, with the duties of which they were entirely unacquainted. 

In the eastern district, last war, there was a general attached to a 
brigade of infantry, so entirely unacquainted with the service, that 
Lieutenant-General Lord Charles Fitzroy, when he had a field-day, 
was constantly obliged not only to command the line, but also the 
particular brigade which had been assigned to the major-general to 
whom I have alluded. Yet that general was constantly kept upon 
the staff, though he was entirely incompetent to perform the slightest 
military duty. Shall I state the reason? it was simply this—that he 
had a seat in the House of Commons. 

Two general officers commanded a district in the South of Ireland 
in succession, and they were never known to give a word of command 
to the troops during the whole period of their residence in a garrison 
consisting of several thousand men—a staff officer who knew his pro- 
fession was always desired to perform the duty of the general, and 
manceuvre the troops in the field. A certain noble marquis, who is 
now a general, never ventured to give a word of command to a re- 
giment of which he was lieutenant-colonel; and having become @ 
general officer, and stationed in Ireland in the command of a brigade, 
he received orders from Lord Cathcart, who was commander oft the 
forces, to have his garrison ready for inspection at a certain hour on 
a particular day. In this dilemma he consulted his brigade majo 
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who advised his lordship to give Lord Cathcart the slip, march his 

ison out on the other side of the town, and assure his lordship 
that he entirely mistook the day he had appointed for inspection. 
The advice was adopted, and the commander of the forces being 
pressed for time, the noble marquis escaped exposure and animad- 
version. 

It is some consolation, “that in the multitude of councillors there 
is safety ;” and if we can rely upon this assurance, Great Britain 
having such a mass of generals, may bid defiance to all hostile at- 
tempts upon her territory, and extend the shield of her protection to 
any of her neighbours who may desire her assistance. 

Having despatched a fleet to bring the king of the Netherlands to 
reason, it is singular that the king of Belgium, who is a British field- 
marshal, did not solicit the aid of some of our generals, when we have 
so many totally unemployed. Not having had an opportunity of gaining 
laurels during the war against Napoleon, they might now with honour 
revenge the cruel insult offered to certain young English ladies, when 
the Dutch troops committed such abominable atrocities in Brussels. 

The British people who do not see the Army List can have no con- 
ception of the immense number of general and field-officers, that a pro- 
fligate and profuse administration have attached to an army which did 
not require one third of their number. At the conclusion of the 
late war, (when regiments were disbanded, and thousands of officers 
reduced to half-pay,) a promise was made that as vacancies took 
place, these officers should be restored to service; but the promise 
has been shamefully violated, and the generality of vacancies in 
regiments filled up, not by officers from half-pay, which would 


have been a great saving to the country, but by the sons of 


members of parliament and of ministerial connexions, while the half- 
pay is permitted to remain a dead weight upon the public expen- 
diture. 

British officers are in general obliged to purchase their commis- 
sions, except in the engineers, the artillery, and the marines; and 
many gentlemen upon half-pay, who gave more than the regulated 
price for their commissions, have been in a great measure compelled 
to accept such a commuted allowance as the secretary at war deemed 
sufficient, and retire from the service—whilst those foreign officers, 
that came into British pay from Hanover and Brunswick, who never 
paid a shilling for their commissions, continue to receive their half- 
pay, without the slightest endeavour to place them in the Hanoverian 
army, and relieve Great Britain from the expense of their half-pay. 

By referring to the Army List, it will be seen that in the British 
service there is a commander in chief, with a secretary, who holds 
military levees, and reports to Lord Hill—a secretary at war and his 
deputy—a master-general of the ordnance—a paymaster-general of the 
forces—an adjutant-general and a quartermaster-general, with their re- 
spective deputies, and all these officers receive considerable salaries from 
the public. There are also a board of general officers for the clothing 
of the army, an acting committee, and a board of inspectors ; also an 
inspector of army colours, commissioners of the military college, and 
commissioners of the military asylum. With such extensive esta- 
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blishments, our service should be conducted on the best possible prin- 
ciples ; but the contrary is the fact. The promotions and patronage 
of the army rest entirely with the commander-in-chief, and it. has 
been shown how these promotions and appointments have been ma- 
naged. The secretary at war has very little to do in time of peace— 
the military finance is under his superintendence, but he has no pa- 
tronage except that of the clerks in his office. The adjutant-general 
and quartermaster-general, and their deputies, have no duty of con- 
sequence to perform, and have no patronage; and the board of com- 
missioners of clothing leave all the business to their committee, who 
take care that the colonels of regiments shall not be curtailed in their 
off-reckonings, by giving to the troops a good and comfortable uni- 
form. It is, however, some satisfaction to observe, that the colour 
and quality of the clothing of the foot guards has been a little im- 
proved, but their trowsers are still of a very inferior cloth, which is 
actually too bad for the regiments of the line, and by no means proper 
for the household troops. ‘The price of woollen cloth is so much re- 
duced, that the whole of the clothing for the army ought to be of a 
good quality and tint, and not that dirty brick colour which has so 
long been the disgrace of the British service. The grenadier caps 
are infinitely too heavy, and their weight ought to be greatly reduced. 
Would any man of common sense select such an enormous machine 
to wear on any occasion—and why should the troops be compelled to 
carry a cover for the head so totally unfit for any service required? 
Fools may talk of the imposing appearance of a corps of grenadiers 
with such senseless caps, but an ofticer of sense and experience knows 
that it is well-directed fire and steady discipline which triumph in the 
field. ‘The padded Russian grenadiers, with their high hairy caps, 
made no impression upon the little active French infantry, who met 
them at the pas de charge, and beat them on almost every occasion. 
British troops require nothing in their dress to impress an enemy with 
terror—their bravery, physical powers, and steadiness, are well 
known, and require little aid from either the tailor or the furrier. 
Will the British government continue to allow the colonels of regi- 
ments to furnish clothing and accoutrements to their corps, and en- 
deavour, by the intervention of commissioners and inspectors, to 
secure good uniforms for the soldiers of the state? The system is 
injurious to the service, and discreditable to the country. If certain 
military men deserve well of the public, let them be fairly and ade- 
quately rewarded. But it is a strange manner of remunerating an 
officer, by allowing him to pocket a profit upon the purchase of a sol- 
dier’s uniform and accoutrements. How often, at the half-yearly in- 
spection of regiments, has the lieutenant-colonel of the corps repre- 
sented to the general officer employed on that service the anxiety ot 
the colonel that the appointments might not be critically examined, 
as he wished them to last another year; and I have known an I- 
specting general privately admonished not to be too particular in his 
report of the state of a certain corps, otherwise he would never him- 
self get a regiment. All this clashing of interests between the public, 
the troops, and colonels of regiments, should be entirely removed, 
by the government supplying every article required by the public 
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force; temporising at the half-yearly inspections would instantly 
cease, and the commanding officer, being alone responsible for arms, 
clothing, and all appointments, would take proper care that his corps 
was at all times perfectly ready for any service required by his 
country. 

That regiments have been conferred on officers without a shadow 
of military merit is well known; the present Army List presents a 
number of such instances; but I trust there is now an end to such a 
perversion of military patronage, and that general officers, like other 
servants of the public, will be paid according to their rank and ser- 
vice. I have stated the numerous establishments in the British 
service required to superintend about one hundred thousand men, 
and the expense of such various departments to the public. The 
French army, from whose practice we have adopted many things, 
consists of nearly five hundred thousand men of all arms, and _ this 
immense military force is entirely managed and commanded by a 
single individual, Marshal Soult, minister at war. Under his admi- 
nistration there is no clashing of interests; the government provides 
every article required by the soldiers—arms, accoutrements, clothing, 
caps, &c. &c., and the whole of the military arrangements are con- 
ducted with such order and regularity, that a complaint is hardly cver 
heard. The system of finance is also under the direction of the 
secretary at war, and it is managed with such strict attention and 
such judicious restrictions, that a paymaster cannot, were he ever so 
ingenious, become a defaulter to any considerable amount. Hence 
securities are not required, and the whole administration of the army, 





ordnance, &c. &c. being vested in the secretary at war, unity of 


action is secured. He issues his orders to every department, and 
they must be executed with care and expedition. 

In my next communication I shall make some remarks on the arms 
and equipments of the British troops, and suggest some improve- 
ments. H. A. 





ON THE DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGEsS. 


Ir I had stood upon the crumbling edge 

Of the magician’s grave, and heard the earth 
Fall on his coffin, I had been convuls’d 

As if upon my own heart's vital stream 

Death his arresting hand had put. To part 
For ever from that radiant countenance, 

And think that busy brain in dust lies still, 

© what a thought to stop the trembling breath! 
But though the mortal part in clay may moulder 
Cold, silent, senseless, see in glory’s blaze 

The mighty spirit mounting to the skies ! 

For ever in the minstrel’s page survive 

The spells of his enchantment. Every age, 
Our children’s children, and their future races, 
Shall see, as we have seen, with gazing eyes 
The visions that his magic wand has rais‘d. 
Around us, over us, the strains shall sound; 
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On the Death of Sir Walter Scott. 


On every floating breeze the notes shall move ; 
His image in our dreams, as if the grave 

Held not those precious relics, shall with smiles 
And humour beaming, haunt our grateful sight. 
The maw of the relentless creditor 

Has fed upon his heart's blood !—Let the fiend 
Be hunted back to his satanic fires, 

And in eternal torments pay his crime ! 

The purple current runs no more along 

The fallow'd channels of that radiant brain; 
By the Jew's thirsty beak it is drunk up! 

But look above! the immaterial soul, 

That no corruption knows, in ray unclouded 
Shines as before! O mountain-rocks, O dells, 
And vales, and glens, and lonely shores in mist 
“nshrouded, and by foamy ocean beat 

His native Caledonia’s bold domains, 

Ye echo back in every haunt his voice! 

He is not gone !—It was the dark delusion 

Of momentary grief! beneath a heap 

Of mouldering earth his pallid body seem'd 

To seek repose from pain ; but ere the mourner 
Left the dread sanctuary, the mounting spirit 
Burst through the cearments, and ices viewless air 
Spread itself in ubiquity, and reach’d 

Eternal life! O Caledonia’s sons, 

Shepherds, and ye that wield the sword, and ye 
That ride the stormy ocean, whether sitting 
Upon your mountain tops, or flocks and herds 
Tending in sunny glens ; or in far lands 
Braving all danger in your country’s cause, 
Your minstrel’s notes ye never will forget, 

But echo them with still augmenting love! 

Call forth another spirit, who on earth 

May toil in form material! O, it comes not, 

It will not, cannot come, with charm like his ; 
Invention with exhaustless stores o’erflowing, 
Shifting each moment like the rainbow’s hues ; 
The comic piquancy, the thought sublime ; 
Images of all grandeur and all beauty, 

Nature in all her milder scenes, and all 

The rude magnificence of rocks cloud-covered, 
And savage shores by northern tempests lash’d. 
O Border chieftains, with the massy castle, 
And gothic hall, arrays of knightly arms, 

And stores of ladies tair, and songs of bards 
Breathing of tilts, and tournaments, and loves ; 
And witches, brewing mischief o’er the cauldron, 
And stalking through the storm, your poet dies ; 
He, who gave life to you, is still in death! 

His strains are ended: never, never more 

Shall his harp sound new songs of lore romantic ! 
Let me return and sit upon his grave, 

And listen if perchance mine ear may catch 
Some sacred accents of his parting ghost ! 

But all is lonely ; the oppressive silence 

Palsies my heart! my fancy dies ; my voice 
Loses its utterance, and I close my strain! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
METTERNICH,. 
“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 


In the lives of young diplomatists there are few events which are 
looked forward to with greater care and anxiety, or with more fever- 
ish impatience, than introductions to the most celebrated diplomatists 
and statesmen of the times. They have heard much of their cha- 
racters, their manners, and their intrigues; and having formed opi- 
nions concerning them, they long for an opportunity which shall 
bring them face to face, and enable them to prove or reject the ideas 
of character hitherto formed through public report alone. The first 
impressions which the mind receives, as to character, on introduc- 
tion to celebrated diplomatists, are mostly at variance with those im- 
pressions obtained through public report. Their characters often 
appear less complicated and disguised than those of the ordinary run 
of statesmen; they are mostly frank, open, plain, and polite, and it is 
not till actual engagement with them has been experienced, that the 
trickery, finesse, and double-dealing, which forms so large a portion 
of the diplomatic character, become evident. It is then that the 
vast inferiority in tact and intelligence, for which the world has given 
them credit, displays itself to the tyro negociator, frequently at his 
own cost, or that of the country he represents, and not unfrequently 
at the expense of both. 

These first impressions of celebrated statesmen and diplomatists, 
if faithfully recorded, and compared with their true character, as 
subsequently ascertained, would form a curious record, in which the 
consummate power of art, to conceal the face of nature, would be ex- 
hibited in the various styles and manners of the most eminent 
masters. It is my intention to present my reader with such a record 
of first impressions, and subsequent detections of real character, no- 
thing doubting that it will present a fund of instruction to many, and of 
amusement to all. Indeed, when I look back on the past transactions 
recorded in this narrative, with a mind, now matured by experience, 
and a knowledge of the world, through considerable admixture in its 
affairs ;—when I contrast my past with my present feelings, on men 
and politics; on the views of statesmen, and the means which they 
have pursued for their accomplishment; in short, when I contrast the 
real with the ostensible character of men and their motives, my mind 
revolts at the unsightly picture of treachery riding ascendant over 
unsuspecting honesty ; of generosity subdued by rapacious avarice ; 
and of falsehood clothed in the pure and simple garb of truth. 

Being at the Court of Vienna, I remember well the breathless im- 
patience I felt for the arrival of that day, which was to introduce me 
to the Prince Metternich, to whose character the world attaches both 
awe and fear, as to that of a being with whom it is impossible to 
come into contact, without receiving some deterioration or injury. I 
anticipated, that however consummately he might be able, through 
long experience, to prevent his countenance from becoming the visible 
index of his mind, still, that penetrating as I had determined to be, 
an Opportunity would be afforded me for discovering some indications 
of that love of intrigue which form such a prominent feature in his 
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character. My mind was also impressed with the idea of a very 
grave, German-like person, of slow, deliberate utterance, somewhat 
stately in manner, and possessed of exceedingly high notions of his 
own rank, character, and importance. Most of these points, how- 
ever, turned out to be erroneous; for on the desired moment arriving, 
my surprise, I must allow, was great, on being introduced to a gen- 
tleman rather above the middle height, dressed in a style of plainness 
which might be well expressed by the term neatness ; his clothes 
being all of the graver colours, and made not after the most prevail- 
ing cut of the day, but fitted to the particular shape, and suited to 
the convenience of the wearer. In his manner neither the gravity 
which I expected to find, nor the levity which some statesmen choose 
to assume, were at all discernible ;—no, the qualities for which he 
had determined his character should be marked on the occasion, 
were frankness, .affability, and openness. 

His features were expressive, his nose prominent, his mouth truly 
German, and his whole countenance showed itself to be under the 
most rigid command; yet, notwithstanding the skill of the general, 
there might, I thought, be perceived in the eye, occasional expres- 
sions, which indicated a love of dissimulation and intrigue; some of 
those marks which nature stamps, and art cannot completely oblite- 
rate. The freedom from hauteur, gentlemanly feeling, and vast in- 
telligence which he brought into the conversation, made him very 
agreeable. He conversed on men and things; on literature and 
the arts, apparently with the most unreserved freedom of manner, 
and with an openness and candour in his opinions, that would have 
convinced the larger portion of mankind, that every sentiment he 
uttered proceeded from the genuine conviction of his mind. But 
however great the ease, the affability and the attention which he 
showed in this conversation, yet, I concluded, that from a certain 
quickness which occasionally showed itself in his utterance, and the 
almost eccentric rapidity with which he turned from one subject to 
another, that general and desultory conversations were really irksome 
to one, whose whole ambition centered in attempting to gain an as- 
cendant influence in the government of every state in Europe. 

The Prince Metternich is a keen observer of character, which he 
trequently developes with great truth, from small, and apparently, 
very insignificant circumstances. I remember once in a conversa- 
tion on the influence of literature, and on some literary characters, 
in which he expressed himself very freely, he terminated the conver- 
sation jocosely, saying, “I was conversing, a short time ago, witha 
man whom the world had agreed to consider a great bibliographe, 
but soon began to suspect that his brains were burthened with very 
little more of the volumes which he described, and decried, or recom- 
mended, than what was contained in their title pages. However, as 
the world had been so liberal and polite to him, I determined not to 
be behind the rest of the world, so I considered him the great oracle 
of literature he had been represented, and scrupled not to ask for all 
the information I wanted, trying him, as far as my slender stock of 
knowledge permitted me to do, and the result proved as I had an- 
ticipated. However, he showed himself to be a man of tact and 
stratagem, for he dropped behind the party, apparently confused, 
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under the pretence of pulling up the heel of his shoe, ‘ which,’ said he,— 
but | perceived, and understood the manceuvre, and left him in the 
wssession of his vast stores of knowledge without further molestation.” 

The prince professed to be passionately fond of music, and talked 
critically on the merits of some of the most celebrated composers ; but 
understanding little myself on the subject, I did not presume to esti- 
mate the truth or the value of his opinions. As a politician he is not 
profound ; his knowledge of government is not founded on that sound 
und comprehensive acquaintance with the nature of man, his pas- 
sions and his wants in a state of society, and with the best means of 
augmenting his liberty and increasing his happiness, which, in the 
characters of some statesmen, both ancient and modern, shine with so 
much beauty and splendour. No, at best, he is only a diplomatist— 
a mere negociator—very refined in his policy, very skilful in dissimu- 
lation, and so unbendingly attached to intrigue, that he would prefer 
gaining his object through a series of intricate negociations and dis- 
cussion, to obtaining it through a plain, straightforward, open course, 
though the choice of either lay unobstructedly within his power. 
He admires, supports, and extends with amazing energy the old sys- 
tem of diplomacy, which had its rise originally in France, and after- 
wards contaminated every court in Europe with its duplicity and re- 


finement. The evils of this miserable and treacherous method of 


negociation have now received a blow, from which it will probably 
never recover ; and it has been succeeded, on the parts of England and 
France, by a* more open, manly, and honest diplomacy, which will be 
success{ul in proportion to the truth, honesty, and justice amalga- 
mated into its basis. ‘ Refined policy,” says Burke, “ ever has been 
the parent of confusion. Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing and 
cementing principle.” 

When a man once gets himself involved in false principles, he 
will find himself bound with adamantine trammels, which will con- 
quer all his efforts to burst asunder, although their errors may have 
become evident, unless his mind be strong and his determination un- 
daunted. In such principles the Prince Metternich is deeply in- 
volved; and I feel convinced, from a close and most attentive obser- 
vation of his character and habits of thinking, that his mind is too 
deficient in the requisite qualities of strength and firmness, ever to 
extricate itself from their uneasy and perilous influence. He regards 
unanimity of sentiment as essential to the government and prosperity 


of states; and as unanimity can never be attained where freedom of 


discussion is allowed, he thinks it right to stand opposed to the grant 
of all deliberative assemblies of the people, as trammelling the hands 
of the executive government, creating factious parties in the state, 
and sowing the seeds of discord and misery among the people. These 
are reasons for the preservation of arbitrary power which may seem 
preposterous, and improbable in their adoption, by such a man as 
Prince Metternich ; but such is really the fact; and they who sup- 
pose that he is the open and undisguised opponent of the extension 
of political liberty, or the open advocate of arbitrary power, merely 


because it is arbitrary, are wholly unacquainted with the subtlety of 


his character, and the benevolence which he wishes it to wear before 
the tribunal of mankind. 


Query.—Epiion, 
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If such persons were to hear the Prince Metternich contest a point 
which involved a question of the extension of political liberty, they 
would suppose that his mind was imbued with the best feelings of our 
nature ; whereas, in reality, feeling has nothing to do with his system 
of policy, of which it may with truth be said, that « it plays round the 
head, but comes not near the heart.” He professes himself willing 
to support all measures which may be proposed for the benefit and im- 
provement of mankind, saving always, that their expediency is made 
evident to his judgment. Expediency !—* aye, there's the rub:"— 
in a case of expediency every man has a right to judge for himself, 
and the truth of his judgment will be in proportion to the honesty of 
his mind. Verily, expediency is the subtle invention of keen logi- 
cians, and the plate armour of political hypocrites: it was well said, 
“the true danger is, when liberty is nibbled away for expedients, and 
by parts.” 

This wily diplomatist owes much of his success to his attention to 
the art of pleasing others, and has frequently enlisted many under his 
banners, before they were aware of their services being required by 
him. He is grave with the grave, and lively with the gay; to the 
man of quick parts he is quick and penetrating; and to one of dull 
mind and good understanding he can become the counterpart of him- 
self—a sure resource for obtaining his good opinion. He once joined 
in boyish sports with a young count, whose father’s services were, at 
that time, needful to him; and the levity, unlike most light things, 
had considerable weight, for the attention paid by so great a man to 
the son, rejoiced the heart of his father, who, with very little impor- 
tunity, consented to the proposal of the prince. 

The effort to prevent the introduction of political knowledge into 
the Austrian empire has been vigilant, unceasing, and, it must be 
allowed, more successful than might have been expected from the 
activity, perseverance, and address of the liberal party. Aided by 
the powerful help of the Roman Catholic clergy, and assisted by the 
watchfulness of the most perfect and Argus-eyed system of espionage, 
(except that attached to the Inquisition, on which it has been mo- 
delled,) which ever was invented by the arts of treachery and dissi- 
mulation for the destruction of confidence, the prince has contrived 
to stifle all energy and emulation among the people, except in matters 
of amusement and pleasure. He refers to this state of things as a 
proof that the people are happy, because the voice of complaint 1s no 
where heard, that unanimity prevails throughout the empire ; but 
when we reflect that in Austria every rich man is a tyrant, and every 
poor man an abject slave, it will be readily understood that the una- 
nimity proceeds not from a love of the governors, nor the govern- 
ment, nor, as the Prince Metternich wishes it to be understood, trom 
the large share of happiness which the people enjoy, but from the 
two most debasing causes of stupid ignorance of their rights, and ex- 
cessive fear to investigate them. 

At this time, a far greater man than Prince Metternich was at the 
Austrian court; and as sketches of celebrated statesmen are always 
interesting, I shall in my next proceed to give some idea of the cha- 
racter and policy of the Baron Stein. 
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On the ensuing day, after the usual business of the divan had been 
gone through, the renegade was called in, and taking his seat, com- 
menced the narrative of his sixth voyage. 


SIXTH VOYAGE OF HUCKABACK, 


May it please your Highness, 

It was my intention to have remained quietly on shore, after so many 
hairbreadth escapes and singular adventures; but I found France so 
changed, that I was disgusted with my own country. Every thing was 
upside down—the nobles, the wealthy, the talented, either were murdered, 
or living in abject poverty in other countries, while the lower classes had 
usurped their place, and governed the land. But what decided me once 
more to go to sea, was, that the continual demands for tresh levies to 
recruit the republican armies, convinced me that I had no chance of long 
remaining in quiet. Of two evils I preferred what I considered to be the 
least, and rather than die in a ditch on shore, I preferred the dangers 
which might be incurred afloat. I bought a large ship, and fitted her out 
for a voyage of speculation to Lima in South America. As the English 
cruizers covered the seas, and I was resolved that | would not be taken 
by a vessel of small force, 1 took with me a compliment of forty men, 
aud had twelve guns mounted on her decks. We escaped through the 
gut of Gibraltar, and steered our course for Cape Horn, the southmost 
wint of America. Nothing worth narrating occurred until we made the 
Aw when a strong adverse gale came on, which, after attempting in 
vain to beat against it, blew away most of our sails, and finally obliged 
us to bear up, and run away to the southward and eastward. 

From the working and straining of the vessel, the decks had become so 
leaky, that the water ran through every part of the ship. Our provisions 
(particularly our bread) being spoiled, and obliged to be thrown over. 
board, we were necessitated to be put upon short allowance. As we had 
no hopes of being able to support ourselves upon what was left until our 
arrival at Lima, | determined to run for the nearest island, where I might 
obtain a fresh supply, and then renew our attempt to beat round the 
cape. I was in some doubts where to proceed, but alter running east- 
ward for a fortnight, we discovered land on the lee bow, which 1 consi- 
dered to be the uninhabited Island of New Georgia ; but as we approached 
it, we thought that we perceived people on the beach, and when within 
five miles we could plainly distinguish that they were soldiers in their 
uniforms, ranged up, rank and file. The colour of their clothes could not 
be made out with the glass, but it was easy to be distinguished that they 
had yellow facings; from which I inferred that they were our enemies 
the English. ‘ Peste!” thought 1, “is it possible that these grasping 
islanders have made a settlement on this place? Where will they go to 
next?” The different companies appeared to be from one to two dozen 
in number ; sometimes they stood quite still, at others they walked a little 
way on the beach ; but they constantly adhered to their rank and file 
position, and as I could not perceive that they had any muskets in their 
hands, I inferred that they were merely practising the marching evolu- 
tions. No houses or fortifications were distinguishable, and I determined 
to run the ship nearer in, that I might observe their motions. I did so, 


' Continued from p. 209. 
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and when within two miles, I again rounded to, and putting my eye to 
the glass, perceived to my astonishment that a whole regiment of them 
ran into the surf, and re-appeared on the outside of it, in the form of 
aquatic birds, swimming and diving in every direction. I now began to 
suspect, that it was an enchanted island, and not forgetting the lesson of 
the Golden Fountain, I made all sail, and we soon left it out of sight 
astern. I think it right to state to your Highness, that on mentionin 

this circumstance to an Englishman, who had been employed in the 
spermaceti whale fishery, he asserted that they really were birds, called 
Patagonian penguins, who had often deceived others by their martial 
appearance. He stated that they had no wings, but only flippers, and 
when on shore, invariably stood upright like men in ranks—that they 
were about three or four feet high when in this posture, and had two broad 
yellow streaks on each side of their necks. How far his assertions were 
true I do not know, for the people of that country, who have doubled the 
Cape, consider themselves entitled to tell any falsehoods which they think 
proper, and to shoot you if you venture to express a doubt as to their 
veracity: one of my chief reasons for disliking the English is, that they 
are such abominable liars. : 

We now steered more to the southward, and in three days discovered 
another small island. It was apparently well wooded, although not large. 
We hove to, to windward of it, and not perceiving any inhabitants, I lower. 
ed down a boat, and sent the first mate on shore to reconnoitre. He 
returned in an hour, informing me that the island was covered with cocoa 
nut trees in full bearing, and that he had seen several wild pigs, but no 
symptoms of its being inhabited—that there was no anchorage that he 
could discover, as the shore rose perpendicularly, like a wall, trom the 
ocean. We therefore ran to leeward, and discovered that a reef of coral 
rocks extended nearly two miles from that side of the island. The boats 
were again lowered, and after survéying, the mate reported that there 
was a passage, with plenty of water, for the ship, through the very centre 
of the reef, which would bring her into a small bay, where she might 
lay in perfect security. Before night we had gained the anchorage, and 
furled sails. ‘The next morning I went on shore to reconnoitre ; we found 
some springs of fresh water, cocoa nuts and other trees in abundance, 
and occasionally fell in with herds of wild pigs, which appeared, with the 
exception of birds, to be the only animals that existed upon the island. 
Satisfied that I now had an opportunity of revictualling my ship, I unbent 
my sails, struck my topmasts, unrove my running rigging, and, in short, 
made every preparation for a long stay. I then sent parties on shore to 
erect tents, and shoot the wild pigs, while I superintended the fixing of 
coppers on the beach to boil the salt out of the sea water, which would 
be necessary for curing the provisions. I also dug shallow pans in the 
rock, close to the water’s edge, that I might gain as much salt as possible 
by means of evaporation. Every thing was prepared in the course of the 
day, and the major part of my ship’s company were landed, and slept in 
the tents. In three days we had salted down several casks of pork, and 
had collected a large quantity of cocoa nuts. ; 

On the fourth morning I heard a dispute among the men, some of them 
swearing that they would not remain, and that the ship ought to go to sea 
immediately. Astonished at these remarks, after they had expressed 
themselves so well pleased, I inquired the reason. They answered, that 
there was magic in the island, and on my requiring an explanation, they 
took me to the salt pans, which, upon our arrival, had been cut in the 
rocks within a foot of the water’s edge, but had now receded from the 
shore to a distance of nine or ten feet. I must own that I was surprise 
at the circumstance, which was quite unaccountable ; but still did not 
feel inclined to leave the island, without first obtaining the mecessary 
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supply of provisions. I pointed out to the men, that although I could 
not explain so strange an incident, yet as we had seen and heard nothing, 
and should certainly starve if we went to sea without provisions, it 
would be better to remain until we had procured a supply; observing 
that it was not impossible that the water might have receded, instead 
of the island having advanced. The latter remark seemed to quiet them, 
although at the time that I made it, | knew it to be incorrect, as the 
rocks above water near the beach were not higher out of it than before. 
This the seamen did not pay attention to, and | took care not to point it 
out to them. They agreed with my supposition, that the water had 
receded, and said no more about it. 

We remained a fortnight longer, during which the same phenomenon 
continued, each day the salt pans and coppers being further off from the 
beach. At last the men perceiving that the rocks did not rise higher 
from the water again became alarmed, and broke out into open mutiny. 
By this time I had cured a sufficiency of provisions, and | made no 
objection, indeed I must confess that I was by no means easy in my own 
mind at these supernatural appearances. We struck our tents, sent 
every thing on board, rove the rigging, bent the sails, and prepared for 
our departure. Soon after we repaired on board, I happened to cast my 
eyes upon the lead line, which was hanging over from the main chains, 
and observed that it lay in a bight ; hauling up the slack, I found, to my 
surprise, that instead of five fathoms water in which we had anchored, 
we were in less than three. 

At first it oceurred to me that this was a floating island, like the one 
I: before described, and that it was gradually rising more to the surface ; 
but this idea did not satisfy me. Throwing the lead and line in the boat, I 
pushed off and sounded in several directions, and had the mortification to 
find that in the passage which the ship had entered, there was now not 
sufficient water for her to go out again, even if we were to have dis- 
charged the whole cargo. I soon discovered the cause of this apparent 
mystery ; for as I went further out on the reef, I found that whole trees 
and solid masses of coral had sprung up to the water's edge, in parts 
which I knew were several fathoms deep when we entered. I had often 
heard that the islands in these seas were formed by corals, but I had no 
idea of the rapidity with which they were extended. 

Your Highness must know that all the zoophite, or animal plants, are 
composed of small insects, who work in millions under the water, until 
they rise to the top. Such was the case in the present instance, and thus 
by the labours of the minutest of the creation, in the short space of three 
weeks my ship was shut up so as to render escape hopeless. 

I returned on board, and explained to the men the real cause of the 
apparently supernatural effects which we had witnessed. Satisfied that 
my assertions were correct, they seemed to care little at being obliged to 
remain on an island which afforded them the means of such comfortable 
subsistence. As nothing could be done for the ship, we went on shore 
again, and repitching the tents, waited quietly until we might be taken 
off by some vessel who should chance to pass that way. 

In a fortnight the ship was aground, and the island continued to in- 


crease so rapidly, that in two months she was raised high and dry out of 


the water, about half a mile from the beach. The vegetation seemed to 
advance as regularly and as rapidly as the island, and after the rainy 
season the trees had grown up so high, that the ship was completely hid 
ina large wood, and it was just possible to see her lower masts above 
the branches. For some time the men seemed perfectly contented. We 
had plenty of stores in the ship of every description: the cargo I had 
taken on board was chiefly manufactures, and as the island provided 
fresh meat, fish, and fruit, they were in want of nothing. But sailors are 
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such changeable and restless beings, that I really believe they would 
soon be tired of paradise itself. After a sojourn of nine months, durin 
which they perhaps lived better than they ever had before, they began to 
murmur ol talk of getting away in some manner or another. As my 
cargo was valuable, I was in hopes that a vessel would visit the island 
and take it on board; I therefore made every remonstrance that I could 
imagine to induce them to wait some time longer; but they would not 
listen to me, and made preparations for building a vessel at the weather 
side of the island, out of the materials that the ship afforded. The 
reason why they chose the weather side was, that they perceived that 
the island only increased to leeward ; whereas to windward it was a per. 
pendicular rock of coral, which you could not obtain bottom alongside of 
with two hundred fathoms of line. They had cut a slip out of the rock, 
and were already occupied with driving out the bolts and fastenings of the 
ship that was shored up in the woods, when one evening we perceived a 
large fleet of canoes coming towards us. As I knew that I could not be 
far from the Sandwich Islands, I immediately pronounced them to come 
from that quarter, in which supposition I was correct ; for although the 
island was not inhabited, the islanders had for some years been aware of 
its existence, and came to gather the crop of cocoa nuts which it annually 
produced. I advised my men to keep quiet in the woods, removing the 
tents and every object that might create suspicion of our being on the 
island ; but they were of a different opinion, and as they had lately dis. 
covered the means of collecting the toddy from the cocoa nut trees, and 
distilling arrack, they had been constantly drunk, mutinous, and regard- 
less of my authority. They thought it would be much easier to take the 
large canoes from the islanders, and appropriate them to their own use, 
than to build a vessel, and notwithstanding my entreaties, they persisted 
in their resolution to make the attempt. 

As the canoes approached, we counted fourteen, all of a very large 
size, and with my glass I could distinguish that they had fifty or sixty 
persons on board of each, including the women. I pointed this out to 
the sailors, stating that I did not believe there were more than ten 
women in each canoe, so that the men must amount to seven hundred, 
a force much too large to give them any chance of success in their rash 
intentions. But I did more harm than good ; the mention of the women 
seemed to inspire them with fresh ardour, and they vowed that they 
would kill all the men, and then would be content to remain on the island 
with the women. They armed themselves with musquets, and retired 
among the trees as the canoes approached, fearful that the islanders would 
not land if they were discovered. The canoes ran between the reefs, 
and in a few minutes the whole of the islanders disembarked ; not con- 
ceiving it necessary to leave any but the women in the canoes, the water 
being as smooth as a fish pond. 

The arrangements of my men were certainly very good: they allowed 
the islanders to go up to the tents, which were now more than a mile 
from the beach, and then walking down under cover of the trees, rush 
to the canoes, and putting one man in each with their musquets and 
ammunition, shoved them off and made them fast to the coral rocks, 
about two hundred yards distant. The screams of ‘the women, and the 
shoving off of the canoes, alarmed the men, who hastened down to 
ascertain the cause. As soon as they came within half musquet shot, 
the sailors who were on shore, amounting to twenty-five, fired a volley 
out of the wood, which killed and wounded a great number. The 
islanders retreated in confusion, then gave a loud shout and advanced. 
Another volley was fired, and they again retreated, bearing off their 
killed and wounded. They now held a consultation, which ended in ad 
dividing into two bodies, one of which separated from the other, so tha 
they might attack the party in the wood from two different points. 
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In the meantime several of the women leaped overboard and swam on 
shore, and the men in the boats were so busy in preventing the others 
from following, that they could give no assistance to the party in the 
wood, although they were within musquet shot. The conduct of the 
islanders puzzled our men, and although I had taken no part in this 
murderous attack, yet as I now considered my life at stake, I thought 
that I must assist. I therefore advised them to retreat to the ship, 
which, if they once gained possession of, they would be enabled to keep 
the islanders at bay. My advice was followed, and creeping through the 
thick underwood, we reached the ship in safety, having climbed up by 
rope ladders which were hanging from her, to enable us to go on board to 
fetch any articles we required. We hauled them up after us and waited 
the issue. In a few minutes, one of the parties of the islanders came up, 
and ges | the ship with us on board, gave a loud yell and let fly their 
spears. We returned a volley which killed many, but they were very 
brave and continued the attack, although we fired twenty or thirty rounds 
with great execution. 

The other party now came up, and the conflict continued ; they made 
every attempt to climb the stern and sides of the vessel, but were re- 
ss and as the evening closed in, they retired, taking away their 

illed and wounded, which we estimated at two hundred men. When 
they retreated, we fired some of our large guns in that direction, as much 
to frighten the islanders, as to let our comrades in the canoes know where 
we were. 

We kept a sharp look out at night, but saw no more of them. I 
proposed that we should attempt to communicate with the men in the 
canoes, and desire them to permit some of them to drift on shore after 
taking out the wemen, as the islanders would then in all probability go 
away. But as the men very justly remarked, nobody in the first place 
would venture on such a dangerous service, and in the next, if the 
islanders obtained some of their canoes, they would attack the others and 
overpower the sailors that were in them. This pe was therefore justly 
overruled. I then proposed that one man should steal down to the beach, 
swim off, and desire the fourteen men to take all the women into one 
canoe and pull round to the north side of the island during the night, 
leaving the remainder for the islanders to go away in. This was consi- 
dered a good scheme, but no one would volunteer, and as I had proposed 
it, I thought that I was in honour bound to go, as otherwise the men 
would in future have had no opinion of me. I therefore stated my 
intention, and taking my musquet and ammunition, I slipped down by a 
rope. As soon as I was on my legs, I perceived something crawling out 
of the wood towards the ship. I could not exactly decypher what it was, 
so I crept under the counter of the vessel, where it was so dark that I 
could not be distinguished. As it approached I made it out to be one of 
the islanders with a faggot of wood on his back, he placed it close to the 
side of the vessel, and then crawled back as before. I now perceived that 
there were hundreds of these faggots about the ship, which the islanders had 
contrived to carry there during the night; for although the moon was up, 
yet the vessel was so inclosed with trees that the light did not penetrate. 
I immediately comprehended that it was their intention to set fire to the 
vessel, and I was thinking of communicating the information to my com- 
panions on board, when two more crawled from the woods, and deposited 
their bundles so close to me, that we were nearly in contact. I therefore 
was obliged to leave those who were on board to make the best of it, and 
imitating the islanders I crawled from the vessel into the brushwood, 
trailing my gun after me. It was fortunate that I took the precaution, 
for in the very part of the wood where I crept to, there were dozens of 
them making up faggots, but it was too thick with underwood, and too 
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dark to distinguish any thing, although I heard them close to me bre 
off the branches. I did the same as I went on, to avoid discovery, until | 
had passed by them, when I continued my route to where the canoes had 
been left. I arrived in safety at the outskirts of the wood close to -the 
beach, and perceived the canoes still laying at the rocks, to which they 
had been taken ; but the moon shone bright, and I hesitated to walk out 
in the light, until I ascertained whether there were any islanders on the 
beach. As I waited a short time in the dark shade of the trees, close to 
one of the springs of fresh water, I heard a moan close to me, and looking 
in that I direction I perceived a body on the ground. I went towards it. 
and could distinguish very plainly that it was one of the women who had 
swam on shore. She was nearly lifeless, and feeling, as every man must 
have done, compassion at her unfortunate condition, I knelt down by 
her to see if I could afford her any assistance. As she had very little 
clothes round her body, I discovered, by passing my hand over her, that 
she was wounded with a musquet ball above the knee, and was exhausted 
from pain and loss of blood. 1 tore my neckcloth and shirt into bandages, 
and bound up her leg: I then fetched some water from the spring in my 
hat, which I poured into her mouth and threw over her face. She 
appeared to recover, and I felt happy that I had been of some use, and 
not being able to descry any of the islanders, was proceeding to the 
beach, that I might swim off to the canoes, when just as I walked out of 
the shade, two or three musquets were fired by those on board. These 
were followed by others, and loud yells from the islanders, who had swam 
off in hundreds and were attacking our people. The conflict was very 
short, for the men not being able to load their musquets quick enough, 
were overpowered by the islanders, who climbed into the canoes, and in 
a few minutes they were all paddled to the beach. 

I now thought that it was all over with my men on board of the ship, 
and so it proved; for an hour before daylight the islanders lighted the 
faggots, and at the same time attacked the vessel with great jury. The 
fire continued to blaze higher and higher, the musquets were constantly 
discharging, and the shouts and yells continued for about an hour, when 
I heard no more reports from the musquets, and took it for granted 
that my men were overcome, which was the case, as I afterwards found 
out; many were killed by the spears when on board, others when they 
leaped from the vessel to avoid the flames, and the remainder had been 
suffocated. 

As the sun rose above the horizon, a loud explosion took place, by 
which I knew that the flames had communication with the magazine, and 
that the ship had been blown to atoms. I determined to hide myself in 
the bushes, with the -hope of not being discovered. Before I went, I 
made a hasty visit to the poor wounded woman, to see how she was. It 
was broad daylight, and I found that I had afforded succour to a very 
beautiful young girl, about sixteen or seventeen years old. As she still 
appeared faint, | brought her some more water, and when I gave tt to 
her, she expressed her gratitude with her eyes. Examining the benmner 
which had slipped a little on one side, I replaced them, and then darte 
into the thickest of the underwood. As I pressed on, bent halt double, 
my head suddenly came in contact with something hard; | looked up, 
and found that it was the head of one of the islanders, who was also 
forcing his way through the bushes, an immense powerful man, who ot 
mediately sprung upon me, and pinned me to the ground. He was tol- 
lowed by several others who came to his assistance, and all resistan® 
was useless. They pulled some of the creeping withies, that grow - 
those countries, and bound me hand and feet ; then selecting a large pole, 
they made me fast to it, and carried me away. When they arrived —— 
beach, I was laid down on my back, exposed to the burning sun. Lett 
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my own reflections, and calling to mind all that I could recollect from the 
voyages and travels which I had read, I concluded that 1 was to be 
made a sacrifice of to their gods. I prayed to heaven for merey, and re- 
signed myself to my fate, which appeared inevitable. 

The islanders had all assembled on the beach close to where 1 lav. 
The dead bodies of their companions, who had fallen in the conflict, and 
the wounded, were carried into the canoes. They formed a circle round 
the fire, which they had kindled, made several speeches, and danced a 
war dance. I turned round on my side, and perceived to my horror, that 
they had collected all the bodies of my companions, and were devouring 
them. What they did not feel inclined to eat, they packed up in baskets, 
and put into the canoes. I anticipated that such would be my own fate—not 
at present—as they had more than they could consume, but that I should 
be reserved for a festival, after their arrival in their own country. Nor 
was I incorrect in my supposition ; they collected together all the bones, 
which they carried with them, and putting me on board, hoisted their 
mat sails, and steered away tor their own islands. 

On the third day we arrived, when I was carried on shore, and con- 
fined in what I believe was a burying ground. They stuffed me every 
day with pork and other victuals to keep me alive, and in good condition, 
but they never cast me loose from the pole, to which I was bound. I 
heard processions, shouts, and lamentations for the dead; but I could 
see nothing, for I was now too weak to turn on my side. When I had 


been a week in this confined state, the agony arising from the swelling of 


my limbs, and the increased tightness of the ligatures was so great, that 
I called tor death to relieve me from my sufferings ; and when I once 
more found myself raised upon the shoulders of men, 1 was as impatient 
for my approaching fate, as I should have been, under other circum- 
stances, for my release. My senses were gradually overpowered by the 
ain, which was so much increased by the renewed suspension of my 
Seay. 

| have a distinct recollection of being placed on the ground in a large 
circle—of the scream of a woman, and of a confused uproar, which fol- 
lowed. When I came to my senses, I found myself in a hut, unbound, 
and laying upon soft mats, with fomentations applied to my limbs ; and 
when my eyes opened, I beheld, hanging over me with an air of the 
tenderest solicitude, the beautiful savage, whom I had found wounded, and 
had suecoured on the night of the affray. I subsequently learnt, that 
when I had been brought into the circle, she had recognized me as the 
person who had assisted her; that she claimed my life, pointing to her 
wound, and producing the bandages with which I had bound it uP, and 
which were identified with the remainder, as part of the dress which I 
still wore. A council was held, and as it appeared that I could not have 
been with the party in the ship, for I had been taken prisoner in the 
woods, near to where the girl lay; after many speeches pro and con, it 
was decided that my life should be spared, and that I should be married 
to the girl who had been the means of preserving it. She had carried me 
away to her hut, and was now returning the debt of gratitude which she 
had incurred. 

Owing to her unwearied kindness and attention, 1 soon recovered, and 
before | was aware that I was to be her husband, I courted her by signs, 
and all the little attentions that could be suggested by gratitude and love. 
As soon as I was supposed to be sufficiently recovered, I was led into a 
large circle of the islanders, to be formally admitted into their society. 
A venerable old man made a speech, which I presume was not a very 
good one from its extreme length, and then several men laid hold of me, 
and throwing me on the ground, face downwards, sat astride on me, and 
commenced running needles into the upper part of my thighs. The pain 
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was excessive, but as all the islanders were tattooed about the loms I 
resumed it was an operation that I must submit to, and I bore it with 
ortitude. 

* And pray what is that tattooing ?” 

“ Tattooing, may it please your Highness, is puncturing the skip 
with needles or sharp points—and then rubbing Indian ink or gun- 
powder into the wounds. This leaves an indelible mark of a deep 
blue tint. All the islanders in those seas practise it, and very often 
the figures that are drawn are very beautiful.” 

* Machallah! How wonderful is God! I should like to see it,” 
rejoined the Pasha. 

« Allah forbid,” replied the renegade, “ that I should expose my 
person to your Highness. I know my duty better.” 

“ Yes, but I must see it, Yaha Bibi, my friend!” continued the 
Pasha, impatiently ; “never mind your person. Come—obey my 
orders.” 

The renegade was a little at a nonplus, as he never had undergone 
the operation which he had described. Fortunately for the support 
of his veracity, it happened, that during one of his piratical excur- 
sions, in an idle fit, he had permitted one of his companions to tattoo 
a small mermaid on his arm. 

* Min Allah! God forbid,” rejoined the renegade ; “ my life is at 
the disposal of your Highness, and I had sooner that you should take 
it, than I would affront your august eyes with the exposure in ques- 
tion; fortunately I can gratify your Highness’s curiosity without 
offending decency—as, after they had finished the operation I was 
describing they made the figure of their most respected deity upon 
my arm.” The renegade then pulled up his sleeve, and showed the 
figure of a mermaid, with a curling tail, a looking glass in one hand 
and a comb in the other. “Here your Highness will perceive a 
specimen of their rude art. This is a representation of their goddess, 
Bo-gee. In one hand she holds an iron rake, with which she tattoos 
those who are good, and the mark serves as a passport when they 
apply for admittance into the regions of bliss. In the other, she 
brandishes a hot iron plate, with which she brands those who are 
sentenced to be punished for their sins.” ; 

“ Allah Karim—God is merciful! And why has she a fish’s tail,” 
inquired the Pasha. 

“ The people I am describing, inhabit a cluster of islands, and it 1s 
to enable her to swim from one to the other, as her presence may be 
required.” 

“ Very true,” observed the Pasha—“now you may go on with 
your story.” 


As I mentioned to your Highness, they tattooed me without mercy; 
the operation lasted an hour, when they put me on my feet again. 
Another speech was made, which I understood as little of as the former ; 
they left me with my wife, and the ceremony was at an end. 

I must say I wished that I had not been naturalized and married both 
on the same day. I was so swelled and so stiff with the tattooing, that 
it was with difficulty I could, with the assistance of my wife, walk bac 
to my hut. However, by the remedies which she constantly applied, 
the course of three days I felt no further inconvenience. 
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I now considered myself settled for the remainder of my life. 1 was 
passionately attached to oe for such was the name of my young 
wife, and notwithstanding my French education, could not but acknow. 
ledge that her natural and unsophisticated manners were more graceful 
and more fascinating, than all the studied address of my own country. 
women. She was of high rank in her own country, being nearly allied to 
the king ; and for two years my life slipped away, in uninterrupted hap- 
piness and peace. But alas !—and the renegade covered. up his face. 

“ Come, Huckaback, you surely have been too much accustomed 
to lose your wives by this time, to make a fuss about it. These 
Franks are strange people,” observed the Pasha to the Vizier; 
“they've a tear for every woman.” 

“ Your Highness must excuse me; I shall not offend again, for I 
never married afterwards. My charming Naka-poop died in child- 
bed, and the island became so hateful to me, that I determined to 
quit it. An opportunity occurred by an American vessel, which 
arrived with some Missionaries.” 

“ What are Missionaries?” inquired the Pasha. 

“ People who came to inform the islanders, that Bo-gee was not a 
goddess, and to persuade them to embrace the true faith.” 

“ Very right,” replied the Pasha, “ there is but one God, and Ma- 
homed is his prophet. Well 7 





As I understood both languages, | was employed as an interpreter, but 
it was impossible to explain what the Missionaries intended to convey, as 
the language of the islanders had not words that were analogous. A 
council was held, and the answer which the Missionaries received was as 
follows :— 

* You tell us that your God rewards the good and punishes the wicked 
—so does Bo-gee. We speak one language, you speak another. ote 
the name of your God means Bo-gee in our's. Then we both worship the 
same God, under «lifferent names. No use to talk any more; take plenty 
of pigs and yams, and go home.” 

‘he Missionaries took their advice, their pigs and their yams, and I 
went home with them. We arrived at New York, where I claimed and 
received from the Bible Society my pay as interpreter to the Missionaries 
from the time that they landed up to the day of our return. I never 
should have thought of claiming it, had it not been for the advice of one 
of the Missionaries, who took a fancy to me. 

With the money that I received I paid my passage in a vessel bound 
to Genoa, where I arrived in safety, but without the means of subsistence. 
But what doth the poet say, ‘Necessity is a strong rider with sharp 
stirrups, who maketh the sorry jade do that which the strong horse some- 
times will not do.” Having no other resource, I determined once more 
to try my fortune upon the ocean. 

“ Allah wakbar—God is every where! It was your talleh—your 
destiny, Huckaback.” ugar 

“It was his kismet—his fate, your sublime Highness,” rejoined 
Mustapha, “that he should go through those perils to amuse your 
leisure hours.” ane 

“ Walla kaib—well said, by Allah! Let the slave rejoice in our 
bounty. Give him ten pieces of gold ; we will open our ears to his 
next voyage to-morrow. Murakhas, you are dismissed.” 

“ May your sublime shadow never be less,” replied Huckaback, as 
he salaamed out of the Pasha’s presence. 
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To the Editor of the Metropolitan. 


Mr. Epiror, 
THe impartiality of your periodical, and your protection of original 
genius in all the departments of art and science, induce me to re. 
quest a little space in your admirable MErRopo.itan,—first, to ex. 
pose the sinister conduct of professional rivalry, and secondly, to 
convey, through your widely spreading pages, my own ideas on the 
degradation of an art, to which nature and circumstances have alike 
called me. I am the descendant of a race of painters—house- 
painters, I grant, because “ victims of a position over which they 
held no control,” and which stifled those aspirations, that might have 
numbered them among the schools of the golden age of painting. 
My father was a native of the village of L , Within three miles of 
the birth-place of the British Titian, who was said to have given the 
design of the Hen and Chickens (the sign of my uncle's, Mr. Peter 
Pufiin’s, inn at L——) when he was but four years old. I was not 
much older, when my parents discovered in my rude attempt upon 
the walls of our shop (done with a burnt stick) the promise of 
a future Lawrence. It was a round face, with all the features 
perfect! This was the model I had for ever before my eyes— 
my father, mother, sister, and brothers being all rownd-faced, so that 
before I was eight years old, I produced a family picture, containing 
the portraits of the members of our domestic circle, eight in number, 
upon eight large red wafers, which is to be seen in its original black 
frame in the bar of the Hen and Chickens to this day, with the fol- 
lowing inscription by my talented eldest cousin, Miss Penelope Putin, 
of * The Muse’s Lounge, or County Circulating Library at L—,’ 
(the de Stael of our county, )— 

Ile lisped in numbers, for the numbers came, 
But I anticipate. From wafers I transferred my portraits to cards ; 
and painted by the pack for a modest remuneration: so that betore | 
was far advanced in my teens I had painted every head in our vil- 
lage from the attorney's down to Boots at the Hen and Chickens. 
The fame of my wonderfully precose genius (which was the talk ot 
my cousin's library) at last reached the parsonage, and | was en- 
gaged to paint the six charming heads of the six Miss Grubbings, 
forming, as it were, a garland of cherubim ; and as the young ladies 
were so many Auroras, round, ruddy, and redundant in form and 
colour, the effect was perfect! Ata little distance, this pretty de- 
sign might have passed for a garland of Piones. It was originally m- 
tended to ornament their father’s pulpit at the new church of L——, 
but the idea lost so much of its beauty in oak, that it was given Up, 
and it remained, and still remains, the ornament of the parsonage- 
house at L_—, forming a companion to a view of the church of 
1,——., worked in worsted by the eldest Miss Grubbings. Upon one 
occasion only it was removed; it was on the following :—The reputa- 
tion of my genius began to spread in every direction ; the village of 
L talked of nothing else ; my head of the Duke of Wellington, 
rising in a cocked hat out of a wreath of clouds, (supposed to express 
eternity, and done entirely from my own idea of that great mar 
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which my uncle substituted for the Hen and Chickens, (only placing 
under it, in large letters, “ This is the old Hen,” not to disappoint 
his old customers, ) brought people far and near to see it, and excited 
so much admiration in the neighbourhood that folk began to ery 
« shame” at my father’s allowing my talents “to waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air,” as my cousin of the circulating library fre- 
quently said. So that, contrary to my mother’s wishes, my father at 
last resolved on taking me and my chef d’a@uvre, “ the garland,” to 
London, and presenting both to Sir Thomas Lawrence, ¢xtending to 
offer me either as an assistant or pupil to the president, until | 
should become known and estimated in the metropolis. My mother 
was indignant at the proposition—first, because she thought I was 
already superior to Lawrence; secondly, because she was a stickler 
for nature above art; and thirdly, because she could not bear me out 
of her sight. For myself, I perfectly agreed with her in the two first 
propositions; but for the third, I thought her a /é¢/e selfish, and that 
she was sacrificing my glory and interest to her own maternal 
vanity and self-indulgence! London was indeed for me the true 
arena; and as to Sir Thomas, “ THAT was only a means to an end,” 
as my cousin of the Muse’s Lounge said. What could Sir Thomas 
tell me that I did not know; had I not nature, genius, and assiduity ? 
From the first I had made up my mind to owe nothing to study, 
rules, or system, and laughed at the idea of a master. “ Genius,” 
said my cousin of the circulating, “like love, 
At sight of human ties, 
Spreads its light wings, and in a moment flies.”’ 

I felt myself called, as it were, to the highest department of an art 
for which I was born. Like the immortal Hudson,* I never descended 
lower than the head—seat of all expression, of the soul itself! 
The “human face divine” was my “inspiration and my theme,” 
and a thorough and well-founded contempt for all the subordinate 


parts of the human frame, which were not divine, was “ an instinct of 


my being,” as my cousin said. As to Sir Thomas (good man!) to 
whom it was the fashion to liken ME at L———, my own type, as to 
disposition and personal character, was Salvator Rosa, whose life 
by Lady Morgan had been put into my hands by my circulating 
cousin. Both our fathers—that is, Rosa’s and mine—were artists in 
a subordinate way: there was the same untractableness of character, 
self-dependence ‘and love of nature, distinguishing us both; but 
as a painter, Hudson was my model, if I had any. Be that as it 
may, I finally accompanied my father to London, and with no other 
introduction than my “ garland of cherubim,” which the Rev. Mr. 
Grubbings had the kindness to lend us, we presented ourselves to 
the late President of the Royal Academy, who certainly received us 
with great good-nature, (mistaking us at first, as it appeared, for two 


picture-dealers, whom he had expected to bring him a Madonna ot 


Raphael.) The anxious haste with which he tore off the green baize 


* Hudson was the predecessor of Sir Joshua Reynolds. After having painted 
the head, Hudson’s genius failed him; and he was obliged to apply to one Van 
Laaken to put it on the shoulders,” &c, &c.—Life of Sir Joshua, by Northcote.~~ 
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which covered my six Miss Grubbings’ Aurora heads, proved how 
much enthusiasm he still felt for the arts. I shall never forget his 
start of surprise—I must add, of admiration—when my garland of 
cherubim presented itself! He said, “ What is this?” My father 
came to his relief, related the story of my precose genius and early 
successes at L » my cousin’s opinion, my “lisping in numbers,” 
&c. &c., and concluded by offering my services, with the hope that our 
names (the President's of the Royal Academy and mine) might float 
down the stream of time together, as there was so strong a similitude 
in our stories—our genius, birth in the same county, rank of life, 
&e. &c. I watched the countenance of Sir Thomas as he spoke; 
never was surprise, envy, and arrogance more strongly painted. « It 
seemed as though the bitter smile of mortification that distorted his 
otherwise handsome mouth, was about to burst forth into the loud 
sharp laugh of uncontrollable emotion,” as my cousin says in her 
now widely circulated “Conversations of the late Sir Thomas,” 
&c. &c. (for out of this celebrated interview, which lasted more than 
twenty minutes, and which I detailed to her, word for word, on my 
return to L , She has composed one of the most amusing and (in- 
deed as far as concerns the, after all, gifted subject) interesting volumes 
in the English language.*) At last, with an effort over himself, 
Sir Thomas said, addressing my father, in an invocatory tone, 
—* Pray, my good friend, what 1s your name?” My father replied 
briefly, “Josiah Varnish!” “ And your profession?” asked the ex- 
president, with increased emphasis! My father answered frankly, 
“I am at present, owing to circumstances over which I hold no con- 
troul, (see ‘ Conversations,’ &c. &c. &c.,) in the house-painting and 
glaziering line.” What he would have added was cut short by the 
petulant brusquerie of the little great man, who interrupted him with, 
* Then lose not a moment, Josiah, in binding your son to yourself ; 
for if he ever does make a painter, it must only be a house-painter.” 
The elder Varnish indignantly wrapped the green baize round the 
immortal work of his gifted son, and hastened to depart without 
deigning to reply to an implied sarcasm, which rather indicated his 
own envious emotions, than his want of discernment of the real voca- 
tion of his youthful and predestined rival. (See “ Conversations, p- 12.) 
My return to L—— was really a triumphant entry, as got up by my 
cousin Penelope ; and the re-inauguration of my picture of the 
Misses Grubbings was a festival at the parsonage. My cousins 
portrait as “ the Tragic Muse,” was my next “ effusion.” She had (un- 
fortunately for the subject) that family contour of visage, which does 
not lend itself to tragic expression ; but by throwing up her eyes till 
they wholly disappeared, deadening her natural colour to the “ pale hue 








* See ‘Conversations of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, President of the Royal 
Academy, with a young artist,” edited by Miss Penelope Putin, of the “ Muses 
Lounge,” or County Circulating Library at L , with Notes. 

This is neauty a delightful work, in which the illustrious dead is made to fur- 
nish forth a ‘ feast of reason and flow of soul’ to the admiring living. We suspect 
that no small purt of these ‘ Conversations’ was held with the fair editress herself, 
whose literary establishment at L the ex-president is said more than once 
have visited, in passing through L——. If so, we envy her so great a treat.”— 
Review of Conversations, &c. Court Journal, p. 10, vol. ii. 
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of sentiment,” (save “ only the hectic tint that flushed the tear-worn 
cheek,” )and enveloping the whole of her somewhat too embonpoint figure 
in drapery from head to foot, so as to keep down all the subordinate 
parts, and concentrate the principal interest on the finely expressive 
countenance, I produced a picture, which I confess struck me as 
abounding in that very merit, which Sir Joshua’s “ Mrs. Siddons, as 
the Muse of Tragedy,” wanted,—the quantity of minor accessories in 
that otherwise fine picture, drawing off the attention of the spectator 
from the centre of all interest, the “ soul speaking face.” In mine the 
interest is concentrated in the seat of the passions, the head—when 
you have seen that, you have seen all! Even the absence of the 
eyes has its effect; and the unadhesive drapery, defining no form, 
affords no distraction, and exhibits no parts to break up the whole. 
My cousin was most desirous to have this, as she called it, “ historical 
picture” lithographized, after it should be exhibited at Somerset 
House; and as I had now painted all the heads in the neighbour- 
hood for twenty miles round, (so that a fair census of the population 
might have been made from the catalogue raisonée of my works, ) I 
agreed to her proposition of settling for a time at Jslington, where 
her correspondent in the circulating library line, Mr. Smirk, of “ the 
Minerva Hall Repository,” agreed to receive me as an inmate in his 
extensive establishment, and to give me an introduction to an eminent 
London lithographer, who lodged during the summer months in his 
house. My success at Islington was perfect, and I had nearly painted 
the heads of the whole place, before the arrival of Mr. Sketchwell, 
the lithographer, at his summer quarters. 

The character of this invidious man, and the hatred with which he 
has pursued me through life, soon discovered itself. I was present 
when my host and friend of the Minerva Hall Repository exposed 
my “ Tragic Muse ” to his really astonished eyes. He actually shout- 
ed, and cried “ Bravo!” in spite of himself. “O you know the 
original, then?” said I. “To be sure,” he replied; “it is Grimaldi, 
running in a sack, in the new pantomine, and a very good likeness it 
is.’ Grimaldi!” exclaimed my host; “it is my fair friend Miss 
Puflin, of the ‘ Muses Lounge,’ in the character of the Tragic Muse.” 
He then presented me as the artist; and taking out my cousin's 
letter, read that charming Biographic Sketch, which has since ap- 
peared in the magazine of Ton, under the title of “ Early Anecdotes 
of Reubens Varnish, the self-taught artist of L .” Mr. Sketch- 
well begged my pardon, but declined lithographizing my picture, on 
the plea of its being “ out of his line of drawing ;” but in reality, with 
the malignant intention of crushing my hopes of fame in their bud. 
At first, duped by his insidious manner, (for his face is always on a 
broad grin,) I asked his advice about disposing of “my Tragic Muse” 
to the best advantage ; he answered, that my dest chance would be 
with the editor of the “Comic Annual.” In a word, from this mo- 
ment, this fiend, this Mephistophiles of the arts, became my invete- 
rate, implacable, and unrelenting enemy; and I firmly believe, if I 
am not now in that chair occupied by Sir Martin Shee, it is owing to 
the machinations of this cold-blooded and envious rival, who, though 
he is at the head of his own subordinate branch of the arts, still, without 





any assignable motive that J could ever discover, evidently resolved £ 
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should never rise in mine. “ Envy doth merit like its shade pursue, 
said my cousin Penelope, in her answer to my letter on this subject; and 
this was the case with Sketchwell: it was in vain that I painted trom 
Tottenham to Islington, on my way to London, with a success highly 
creditable to the taste and liberality of the worthy inhabitants of the 
rus-in-urbe villas which adorn that delightful suburb; still, Sketchwell’s 
sneer, or epigram, met me at every step; for he entertained the mis- 
cellaneous occupants of “the Islington Omnibus,” twice a day, with his 
malignant parodies on my best pictures. He observed that “I should 
be made portrait-painter laureate to the pillory, for I could paint no- 
thing but heads; that whenever I got below the chin, it would be 
“neck or nothing with me!” that should I attempt a hand, my em- 
ployers would keep me at arm’s length; that all my faces were 
moulded on the contour of a full moon ; that my noses were out of 
joint, my eyes out of sight, and my mouths like the aperture of a poor 
box ; thus, my portraits, my historical pictures, were the subjects of 
his most ridiculous parodies. My celebrated picture of * the modern 
Diogenes,” in the possession of Nathaniel Vat, Esq. of Islington, he 
declared was the head of the worthy brewer himself, up to his ears 
in one of his own brewing tubs! My fine full-length of Captain Blathe- 
rum of the Auxiliary Supplementary Corps of ‘Tottenham Yeomanry, 
whose figure is enveloped in the smoke of a cannon, near which he is 
supposed fearlessly to stand, Sketchwell asserted was the head of that 
respectable master butcher, smoked by mistake for one of his own 
pig's cheeks; and my design for Mr. Methusalem’s forthcoming 
work, “ ANTIQUITIES OF ISLINGTON,” representing that learned and 
eminent antiquary, with his head rising from a ruined tower he may 
be supposed to have explored,—/e declared looked like a sweep, pop- 
ping up from a chimney pot! a head spiked at Tyburn! or a pom- 
pion stuck over an old barn to frighten away the crows! In order 
to soften this obdurate rival, I offered to paint his own head. He 
Hew into a rage, and swore that “if I attempted it he would sue me 
for libel, and that he thought the very offer was actionable, as a 
threat.” I have now, therefore, done for ever with any attempt at 
conciliation ; and as I cannot prove that he has injured me, since | 
have more portraits to paint in the neighbourhood, of which indeed I 
am the Lawrence, than I can well get through, I make this applica- 
tion to you, less on behalf of myself and outraged feelings, than of 
the arts, which I perceive are rapidly falling into degradation in this 
country. The cause of this degradation I really believe will be found 
in the cry of such men as Sketchwell, and in that mistaken aéention 
to drawing, which is now obtaining for England the fatal pre-eminence 
“of being the first school of drawing in Europe ;” for such I am told 
it is considered. For the attention paid by all the fashionable artists 
of the day to the human figure, to the anatomy, &c. &c. of the whole 
trame, it is only necessary to visit the painting-rooms of Pickersgill, 
Howard, Hayter, and a crowd of mere drawers, which resemble more 
a school of anatomy than the ateliers of artists. On every side are 
to be seen legs, arms, fingers, and trunks, with skeletons’ figures and 
Spurzheim heads, and, not unfrequently, (I d/ush to write it,) human 
models, in a state of nature, veiled only by a blanket or a shawl. 
But who, now-a-days confine themselves, like the immortal Hudson, t? 
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the greater study of the “ human face divine !” Look at Martin's “ Feast 

of Belshazzar,” or the Sardanapalus ; are you not distracted by the 

number of figures, all, it may be, anatomically correct ; but all detract- 

ing from the main interest of the heads. Look at Shee’s or Pickersgill’s 

portraits, all hands, and arms, and legs, and feet: take the Countess 

Guiccioli’s picture, for mstance, by the latter; (which I have just 

seen,) had 7 been so fortunate as to have obtained the painting of 
that sweet face, I would have placed it in the clouds, as if just look- 

ing out from its native regions; not a single accessory should have 

drawn off the attention of the spectator from that face, which once 

held captive the celebrated poet, Lord Byron, (whose very immoral 

but amusing life, my cousin Penelope is now writing.) But to return 

to the portrait of the Countess Guiccioli. The artist, instead of con- 

fining a// his art to that seat of intellect and beauty, the head, (as 7 
should have done,) has crammed in the whole figure, reclined on a 

sofa, just as any graceful woman might recline; there too, are the 
beautiful arms, the pretty little hands, the fine bust—but this is not 
enough! The eyes are turned to the open casement of her room, 
and actually seem to direct those of the spectator to the palace of 
her noble admirer seen in the distance; she holds, too, a little 
black velvet mask in her hand, her domino lies in drapery at her 
feet, and the sapphire that sparkles on her brow of snow actually 
emits a light as blue and as bright as her eyes! All this is, I 

grant you, Mr. Editor, well drawn, prettily conceived, and it tells 
the lady’s story, for you see at once that it is carnival time, and 
probably the first evening* of her interview with Lord Byron. But 
the head, the head! Mr. Editor, what becomes of the head in this 
multiplicity of details? Why, the picture would be a good picture 
without the head—the crowning fault of the works of the Hopners, 
the Haydons, the Northcotes, and Wilkies, and many others whom it is 
unnecessary to name. But L ask these /imners, these drawers, whe- 
ther Raphael obtained Ais immortality by legs and arms—was Carlo 
Dolce celebrated for his feet, or Parmegiano for his hands? From 
the arrival of the House of Hanover to the golden age of the Hud- 
sons, Jervises, Gandys, when Vanhaaken painted the figures for 
al up to the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was not the English 
school famous for its neglect and contempt of the human figure ; 
were not all the hands placed behind the back, the arms all 
a-kimbo, and all squeezing a cocked hat—and did not all figures 
stop short at the knees? were not the great artists of that time satis- 
fied with heads all enveloped in the same red velvet cap, and figures 
shrouded in the same red silk night-gowns? It is thus Pope, 
Thomson, Swift, Prior, and all the geniuses of the day, are painted 
by the great cotemporary artists who had found out the errors of 
Vandyke and Lely, (men who loved a hand or arm as well as a 
head!) No one doubts that Sir Thomas Lawrence was the first 
drawer of his time and country : foreign artists admitted it, and he 
said of himself, when he contemplated his “last best work,” his beau- 
tiful sketch in chalk of the young and handsome Sir W. J 8, 
“ Many may paint better, but none could draw better than that ;” and 
yet see how he concentrated all his powers on the faces of gentlemen 
and ladies of quality! When did he finish a hand, or devote himself 
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to a leg, except in a fringed glove or a silk stocking? See all his 
full-dressed pictures of the late king—are they not the despair of all 
the German tailors and French coiffeurs of the metropolis; but 
would they serve the purposes of an academic gallery or a school of 
anatomy? And if the British Titian (superior in this to him of Ve. 
nice) was not convinced that all subordinate parts in a picture were 
beneath the notice in genius, would he have left so many fine pic- 
tures behind him with nothing finished but the heads? That, however, 
he could paint hands, those in his noble picture of Pius VII. prove! 
Should this taste for drawing increase, Mr. Editor, the melancholy 
results are obvious; hundreds of young men of genius will be thrown 
out, not only of the career of fame, but out of bread. How many 
clever enthusiasts of the arts, who now live by painting miniatures 
and portraits in oil, would starve, if required to give up their days 
and nights to drawing? Launched at once into the highest depart- 
ment of the arts, are they to turn back and plunge into all its dry 
and subordinate details? How many that are now “known to fame” 
would remain unknown to the colour of a sovereign or the feel of a 
bank note, if they were to be guided by the cant of the art-of- 
drawing-men ! ‘There is my young Irish friend, (a most éalented 
fellow,) Marcus Raphael O’Rafferty, whose success is mainly owing 
to his fine melo-dramatic heads, and his military cloaks and whiskers. 
In one winter Marcus painted the whole garrison of Dublin, from the 
commander-in-chief to the drum-majors of all the regiments ; but tell 
him to throw off his cloaks, shave his whiskers, sketch from the 
round, draw from the life, &c. &c. &c., the arts would lose one of their 
most promising votaries; and some of the handsomest cloaks and 
officers in his majesty’s service would have been lost to posterity, to 
say nothing of whiskers and mustachios! And now, Mr. Editor, | 
shall for the present take my leave, as I have an appointment in less 
than an hour to paint the cherub heads of the three infant Miss 
Fubseys, of , lovely twins of a lovely mother! They are to 
be ribesented as the three infant Graces nestling in roses—a poetical 
as well as a delicate idea! for the exposure of poor little children, so 
grossly evident in the pictures of Correggio and Albano, is, as my 
cousin Penelope said on our return from the Gallery of Ancient Mas- 
ters, “a sin against morals as against taste.” 

Intending to have the honour of addressing you on the subjects 
already touched on, either directly or through the eloquent pen of my 
cousin, (who desires me to say that she will be happy to contribute to 
the treasures of your admirable work, upon liberal terms, ) 

I have the honour to remain, dear Mr. Editor, 
Your constant reader and admirer, 
ReuBENS VARNISH. 





P.S. I inclose you a pencil sketch of my original design for the 
“ infant Graces nestling in roses,” which I beg you will do me the 
honour to insert in your Lady’s Scrap-Book. Would you believe 
that Sketchwell, who saw it lying on the counter at the “ Minerva 
Hall Repository,” affected to mistake it for the portrait of three 
rabbits smothered in onions ! 
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To the Editor of the Metropolitan. 


SIR; 
RELYING upon your sound conservative principles, and your anxious 
zeal for the cause of order and good government, I venture to request 


‘our perusal of the following poem, and should it meet your approba- 
your p ) PI 


tion, | hope you will give it insertion in the next number of the 
Metropolitan. As a graduate of the University of Oxford, I enter- 
tain a strong affection and an unbounded reverence for that venerable 
establishment ; I am anxious therefore to celebrate its praises, and to 
lay before the senior members of my college a model by which 
they may derive assistance when aspiring to the high honour of the 
Newdigate Prize. I cannot hope to rival those celebrated poems in 
style or polish, but if the rising generation will combine my loyal 
sentiments with their genius, they will arrive, I may say, at perfec- 
tion, and highly gratify the feelings of every worthy professor. 

I have chosen the court of the Shah of Persia for my subject, 
because in that favoured country I find a government suited to my 
respect for dignities and to my devoted loyalty. I should have pre- 
ferred the Autocrat of all the Russias, but overshadowed as he is by 
the glorious laurels which he has so well earned by quelling the 
insurrection of those rebellious and traitorous Poles, | feel that I could 
not do justice to a theme so noble. I confess, moreover, that though 
I find so much to admire in Russian policy, I prefer the sun of 
Ispahan to the snows of Petersburgh. My muse is chilled in those 
icy regions, and can only wave her wing freely in the genial warmth 
of an eastern sky. Indeed, sir, 1 am so disgusted at the present 
aspect of affairs in England, so weary of that detestable word 
“ Liberty,” that I am fully resolved to embark in the next vessel that 
may offer, and seek honour and preferment in the sunny clime of 
happy Persia. 

[ had cherished a hope that we might remain unmolested in our 
colleges, but even here, yes, even here, | cannot escape that destested 
and eternal ery—Liberty! Liberty! I will add that I have reason to 
fear the democrats will, in course of time, intrude their vile reform 
even into our sacred haunts. What hope remains when we see so 
little attention paid to the opinion of so many learned professors ? 
Since all learning proceeds from our unis ersities, I think the proper 
reform would be to abolish both houses of parliament, and confide the 
government of the nation entirely to the wisdom and virtue of the 
dignitaries of the church and the fellows of colleges. I doubt whe- 
ther the people have sense to perceive the great advantage of such a 
reform; but I have done my duty in proposing it, and now leave the 
question to the consideration of more experienced politicians, only 
requesting you, sir, to give publicity to “ The Conservative Lau- 
reate’s Farewell.” 





I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


T. L. T. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE LAUREATE’S FAREWELL. 
DESIGNED AS A MODEL FOR THE NEWDIGATE PRIZE CANDIDATES. 


Yr tuneful muses who delight to lave 

Your snowy breasts in Oxtord’s classic wave, 
Who sport where Isis rolls his silver tide, 

And woos fair Sherwell tor his modest bride ; 
Though cheerless now ye hang the sorrowing head, 
While treason thrives—and loyalty is dead,— 
Oh! “ fly not yet,”—one farewell song inspire, 

A noble theme demands poetic fire. 

Give me to speak my bosom’s boiling rage, 

Like you I hate this vile plebeian age, 

A grateful theme to pious hearts I sing, 

I chaunt the praises of a genuine king.* 

Not tamed—insulted—shackled—and opprest 
Like our poor soul-less puppets of the west ; 

No mild—degraded—timid—powerless thing, 
But haughty—fierce—aye, every inch a king. 

A monarch rich in dignity and worth, 

Light of the world, and centre of the earth! 
Imperial Lord of Persia’s wide domain, 

Long may he live—unfetter’d may he reign ! 

Yes, there are still on earth some favour’d states, 
Where yet no busy liberator prates ; 

Where serfs unletter’d hear what priests expound, 
Content to live like brutes and till the ground; 
Where rank may yet command the reverence due, 
There will I fly—‘* My native land, adieu !” 

Ah! yet fond memory turns to olden time, 

When “ order reign’d” in Albion’s sea-girt clime ; 
Ere liberty escaped her dungeon cell, 

And taught the sturdy Briton to rebel ; 

Ere knowledge travell’d to the poor man’s cot,t 
And good old usages were all forgot. 

Ah! yes—e’en now my spirit burns to praise 
The ancient glories of the feudal days, 

When lords were fam’d for chivalry and power, 
And minstrels harp’d in each majestic tower. 
Alas! time present spoils my pleasing dream, 
Light hearts alone should sing such joyous theme. 
For me, with clouded brow and tearful eye, 

I sit retired and muse on days gone by: 

Not mine the soul to bow to rabble thrall, 

Or mark unmov’d my ruin’d country’s fall ! 





* I am confident this subject will give satisfaction to every loyal bosom in Ox- 
ford. I am no stranger to the sentiments of our worthy churchmen respecting 
foreign policy; and as | think it probable that the subject ‘of the next Prize Poem 
will be either the “ virtues of the enlightened king,” or “ Laudes Nicolai,” I hope 
this little poem may be found useful to some aspiring youth. 

t Language cannot express the coutempt and abhorrence I feel for the name of 
Henry Brougham, and for all who have assisted him in the diffusion of what they 
are pleased to call “ useful knowledge.” 








The Conservative Laureates Farewell. 


©! shame to think—in this degenerate isle 

There live who sacred monarchs can revile ! 

Here of reform the vile mechanics prate, 

And gaping drink the demagogue’s debate, 

Think for themselves though lodged in mean abode, 
And text for text confront the man of God. 

Time was when poorer subjects’ heads inclined 


In silent awe, obey'd the ruling mind ; 
But now, alas !—why sleep the loyal brave ? 


The people rule—the monarch is the slave! 
Say he desires to punish or to kill, 


Detested Unions rise to thwart his will, 


Vile agitators dare dispute his word, 
And soldiers hear—nor draw the avenging sword ! 
No more ip ee counties swarm with deer, 


To forests changed, the monarch’s soul to cheer. 
No—earth now groans beneath the builder’s hand, 
While cots and hamlets thicken o’er the land ; 


Plebeian corn-fields tell of power’s decay ; 


Where woods once wav’d—fat sheep and oxen stray. 
Unnumber’d myriads now flock round the throne, 


Nor blush to make their low privations known ; 
E’en peasants, wont to flatter and revere, 

Claim kindred nature now with prince and peer; 
Crowds pry at monarch’s deeds with curious eyes, 
And prattling Commons dare to stop supplies. 


Not such the scene which meets the enraptur’d eye 
In sunny realms beneath an eastern sky, 

Where proud Pactolus rolls his golden waves, 
And monarchs keep their right o'er subject slaves. 
In happy Persia’s sun-illumin’d plains 

Unpeopled wastes proclaim—one true king reigns ! 
His power deserted villages proclaim, 

And squalid serfs, though silent, speak his fame. 
There—ravag'd fields the soldier's valour tell, 

No locusts ever plied their work so well ; 

Wild o’er uncultur’d lands the lion strays, 

And grateful roars his brother monarch’s praise. 
Where’er he roams man trembles and recedes, 
Bold is his heart and bloody are his deeds, 
Strength in his limbs and lightning in his eye, 

He hears no prayer—nor heeds a victim’s cry. 
Fear’d in his state—sublime he reigns alone— 
Sultan and beast one common nature own. 
Yes—honour to the palace and the den— 

The monarch of the woods! the king of men! 


The genuine prince—whene’er he moves abroad— 
Should scare the million with his awful nod, 
Freeze with a glance—kill with a single word— 
Not fawn and bend to please a rabble herd. 

On him should gaping crowds with wonder gaze, 
As on some meteor’s wild portentous blaze, 

Not hail his advent with tumultuous roar, 

But prostrate fall and in the dust adore ! 

Behold the imperial Shah of Persia move, 

The general homage speaks the people’s love, 
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There are no disrespectful murmurs heard, 
Immediate death attends one rebel word. 
Around his nobles shine in pearls and gold, 
Beneath his feet are costly carpets roll'd ; 

There stamp’d with power the monarch stands confest, 
In blaze of diamonds and in terror drest. 
Where’er he moves the people quail with awe, 
His frown is ruin—for his will is law ! 

Not so in western realms where now I sing, 

Not such the pomp that waits on Britain’s king, 
Where’er he moves—elate with joy or wrath— 
Unmanner’d beggars press around his path. 
Here stones and bricks at peers or princes fly, 
And shirtless scoundrels baw] for liberty, 

Hiss their vile rage—or clamour loud applause— 
But thus it is when kings are ruled by laws. 


Why was I born in this unhappy time, 

Where spawn of knowledge Anarch stalks sublime ? 
O! bear me north to Russia’s wintry shore, 
Though snows fall there and howling tempests roar, 
Yet nobles rule and serfs well-taught to obey, 

Feel the true comforts of full regal sway. 

But here, alas! since torture was unknown,* 
Plebeian mongrels bark around the throne. 

O! for the golden days of Henry’s reign: 

The people labour’d then—nor dared complain ; 
Reproof in blood was written on each back, 

And froward tongues learn’d wisdom from the rack ; 
Persuasive thumbscrews useful lessons taught, 

And vassals fear’d to murmur e’en in thought ; 
Dreamers of subjects’ rights were sent to weep, 

In the lone darkness of the dungeon keep. 

The courtiers then flourish’d like petty kings, 

And prey'd like eagles with uncrippled wings. 

Why liv'd I not their noble deeds to pen ? 

Earth was an Eden—life a blessing then ! 


Alas, for man !—when genius, wisdom, worth, 
Are raised above nobility of birth! 

Alas, for man !—when merit is preferr’d, 

And reason’s torch illumes the holy word ; 
When foul sedition boldly stalks abroad, 

And mitred heads are charg’d with pious fraud ! 


O Oxford! fam’d for science and for feasts, 

For patriot statesmen and abstemious priests, 
The dear ally of all despotic power, 

How have I sigh’d to mark the tempest lower. 
What! shall reform thy sacred haunts invade ? 
Shall reason pierce thy academic shade ? 
Wearied and worn, to thee I thought to fly, 
And shun the hateful name of liberty. 

Alas! with thee in learning’s dull retreat, 

The dogs of freedom howl through every street. 


* During the trials of Muir and Palmer, one of the Lords of Justiciary declared, 
that since the abolition of torture there was no adequate punishment for sedition. 
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Detested blot! With thee are liberals found, 

Who blush not to pollute thy classic ground, 
Hoarse rabid wolves, who climb into the fold, 

Nor bow to vice or folly cloth’d in gold ; 

Who dare man’s weal and common rights to sing, 
Mean, shameless traitors, to their church and king ! 


Yes—all is o’er: in this degenerate isle 

Nobility and wealth no more shall smile, 

Each upright cheek with patriot tears is wet, 
And Britain falls—her sun for ever set! 

No hope remains—e’en poesy decays, 

And harps are tun’d to chaunt the people’s praise. 
O lasting shame! Ye muses wave your wings, 
Quit the pale west for courts of eastern kings ; 
Yet ere we fly—lI breathe one last adieu, 

One farewell line my Oxford home to you! 


No more—no more—my Vessel spreads her sails 
For groves of palm trees and ambrosial gales ; 
Let him who can of patient soul possest, 

Curb the hot rage that fires each loyal breast. 
For me—the regal smile in Persia’s clime, 
Shall cheer my spirit and reward my rhyme ; 
The people's praise let their vile poets sing, 

I go to bow before a genuine king, 

Where conservation’s brightest banner waves, 
And friends await me, all congenial slaves ! 


Worcester College, Oxford, 1832. 





THE ROSE’S BIRTH. 


A THOUSAND, thousand years 2go, 
When all this earth was garden wide, 
And as above, was heaven below: 
Ere man had disobey’d, and died : 
Beings almost immortal, stray’d 
Where we, too, mortal worms, now craw] ; 
And spirits, almost sinless, pray’d, 
Where we, all sin, for mercy call. 


And then, as now, all beauty fell 
Profuse upon the weaker brow ; 
And these half-angels lov’d as well— 
Nay, better far, than we do now. 
Yet where love is, mere earthly love, 
Much baser passion will be there, 
E’en though a seraph-breast it move, 
And move for more than seraph fair. 
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The Rose's Birth. 


For there was one in power array’d, 
Who, in his loving, love forgot, 
And would, by force. have gain’d the maid— 
For where he wooed he prosper’d not. 
Her answer was indignant tears ; 
Her gathering kinsmen clos’d around. 
Their answers were indignant spears, 
Their tears, their blood upon the ground. 


And many a youth, with love conceal’d, 
There, battling fiercely by her side, 
His death-wound found, and then reveal’d, 
His love, in one proud shout, and died. 
Not long the strife. An erring blow 
On the fair breast all lov’d so well 
Laid the disputed maiden low— 
E’en in her father’s halls she fell. 


There, as she lay, yet scarcely dead, 
The bright-wing’d messenger of Him, 
Whom all must name with holy dread, 
Appear’d, the first of cherubim. 
Though life, even he might not recall, 
Yet did he deem that form too fair 
Unto corruption’s worm to fall— 
So bade a flower to flourish there. 


Then up one beauteous blossom sprung, 
As pass'd away the scene of death, 
Yet scentless on its stem it hung 
Till th’ archangel’s balmy breath 
Breath’d on the tlower and bade it live, 
And all those spears that fought for love, 
To thorns were chang’d, and still they give 
Protection to the flower above. 


The name that bud of beauty bore 
Among that noble race, is lost ; 
For Chaos came, and wild Uproar, 

And Earth was in confusion toss’d. 
But some few seeds of that sweet flow’r 
Were sav’d, an@ still it lives and blows, 
And we, in this degenerate hour, 
Still love it, by the name of Rose. 
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The Effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions, and of Civie States and 
Habits of Living, on Health and Longevity: with suggestions for 
the removal of many of the Agents which produce Disease, and 
shorten the duration of Life. By C. Turner THACKRAH, lisq. 
Longman and Co. 


Tuts is a most useful work, compiled with great care and diligence, and 
much improved in the second edition. It principally differs from the 
former in the additional observations on the following trades, which are 
not to be found in the preceding volume, viz., agricultural labourers, 
blanket-makers, bleachers, bleachers of worsted, bobbin-makers, bone- 
button-makers, brassfounders and workers, bronzers, button-makers, 
calenderers, carders of wool, card-makers, carpenters (ship,) clog-makers, 
cloth-pressers, cloth-raisers, comb-makers, copperplate printers, cork- 
cutters, cotton-weavers, coverlet-weavers, cutlers, die-sinkers, draymen, 
dressers of hemp, dressers of japanned goods, engravers, farriers, file- 
cutters, makers of fire-arms, flock-dressers, tly-makers, geer-makers, 
water-gilders, gilt-button-makers, gold-beaters, gold-workers, preparers 
and dressers of hair, harding-weavers, innkeepers, iron-miners, jJapan- 
ners, stovers of japanned goods, jewellers and workers in gold, manufac- 
turers of white lead, Spanish and coloured leather dressers, looking-glass- 
makers, men who silver mirrors, makers of military ornaments, makers of 
sulphuric and nitric acid and sulphate of magnesia, marble-masons or 
dressers, men independent of business and labour, metal and iron button- 
makers, mineral acid-makers, modellers in plaster of Paris, nail-makers, 
night-men, paper-stainers, pearl-button-makers, plane-makers, power- 
loom-weavers of stuffs, stuff and woollen printers, sailors, sail-makers, 
shear-grinders, shoddy-grinders, silk-throwsters, silk-weavers, silver- 
smiths, soap-boilers, soldiers, spoon-makers, stencillors, stocking-wea- 
vers, stone-getters, stuff-weavers, sugar-refiners, tobacco-pipe-makers, 
tortoise-shell-workers, turners, working upholsterers, varnish-makers, 
Ware-grinders, weavers of wire, weavers of worsted handkerchiefs, fancy 
goods, &e.., whip-makers, wire-drawers. 

Hence may be seen the value of the matter which has been added. 
This is a philanthropic work, and will aid the charitable and well-disposed 
in their efforts to better the health and condition of the working classes, 
by pointing out the objects to which alleviation should be applied. Nu- 
merous trades injure the lungs, others the stomach and digestive organs, 
and so on, 


“The manufacturers of white lead are subjected to its poison, both by the lungs 
and the skin. " The dust and exhalation are most from the white-beds and the pack- 
Sept. 1832.—von. v.—No. XVI. ib 
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ing ; little from smelting. There is only stench from the grinding, and neither dust 
nor smell from the blue-beds. Such, at least, was the statement of the managers of 
an establishment at Hull; for we were not permitted personally to inspect the pro- 
cess, though we examined the men. Inseveral departments the heat is such as to 
produce sweating, Drinking, however, is less than in many other hot employments 
and white-lead preparers are not, as a body, intemperate, In all departments the 
men and women are sallow and thin, and complain frequently of headach and loss of 
appetite. The effects of the lead are most marked in the white-beds and packing 
departments. Here, men soon complain of headach, drowsiness, sickness, vomiting, 
griping, obstinate constipation ; and to these succeed colic or intlammation of the 
bowels, disorders of the urinary organs, and, finally, the most marked of the diseases 
from lead—palsy, We observed the muscles of the fore-arm more frequently and 
sooner to suffer than other parts. The eyes are also affected with chronic inflamma- 
tion, or reduced nervous power. Persons commence the manufacture about the age 
of twenty ; many soon leave, from broken health ; those who endure the employ do 
not remain, on the average, longer than the age of forty-five ; and during one-third 
of these twenty-five years, the men are laid up in bed, or decrepit from colic or 
palsy. The oldest man known in a large establishment at Hull, we found to have 
attained the age of fifty-four, but he is now unable to work. It is sixteen years 
since he entered the employ, and during this period he has been laid up twenty- 
eight times from serious disease! Each attack has been worse than its predecessor. 
He has been, on one occasion, nineteen weeks in bed, with scarcely the power of 
stirring a limb, and was a month without any evacuation from the bowels. This mi- 
serable man is now partially paralytic ; he has scarcely any motion in either wrist, 
and his lower extremities are so weakened that be can scarcely trail himself along, 
even with the aid of acrutch. His haggard countenance and emaciated frame give 
the appearance of the age of eighty rather than of fifty-four. No person can be a 
month in the worst department without a serious attack of disease. Drunkards 
suffer most. One of them was said to have been suddenly seized with violent insa- 
nity while packing lead, and to have died soon after. Persons do not work in the 
lead-manufactory more than five days a week on the average ; and as no man could 
be induced to remain in the destructive departments, there is a regular change of 
duties. Thus, though none are destroyed, all are exposed in turn to the most bane- 
ful process. What means can be used to improve the state of these wretched 
operatives? Last year I examined with care the agency of white lead, which was 
said to have been rendered innoxious by a peculiar process. I regret to add, that I 
cannot support the statement of the projector. Will any chemical process avail to 
prevent the poisonous effects of this mineral? Can any substitute be found for its 
use in our arts and manefactures? For paint, Mr. Parkes, the chemist, recommends 
carbonate or oxide of zinc, which, if not wholly harmless, is a less noxious substance, 
and states, that though not quite so white, it keeps its hue longer than the common 
carbonate of lead. One means, at least, of prevention, is quite practicable—clean- 
liness. ‘The success of this simple measure, at one manufactory, warrants our belief 
that more than half the diseases of lead-preparers would be prevented by washing and 
brushing the hands and skin whenever they leave work. : 
v Preparers or dressers of hair—men, women, or boys—are in an atmosphere ot 
dust and stench, especially when employed on the foreign article. The winnower 
suffers most. The complexion is soon rendered pale, the appetite reduced, the head 
affected with pain, respiration impeded, cough and expectoration established, the 
body emaciated, I scarcely need add, that life is sacrificed to a continuance of the 
employ. In most baneful arts and occupations the wages are high ; but here we find 
with surprise, that the winnower does not earn more than 4s. 6d. or 5s.a week. For 
what a pittance is health broken and life destroyed! But why should the winnow- 
ing be effected by hand at all?) Why not employ machinery to turn the fan! or why 
not collect the dust in a box, and carry it off through a wooden chimney by the 
current trom the fan? Few persons, indeed, are employed in the dressing of hair, 
and fewer are acquainted with their situation and suffering. This may palliate, but 
cannot excuse the neglect.” 


rhese specimens of the nature of this work will suffice to show Its 
value. It is a volume which justly entitles Dr. Thackrah to the appella- 
tion of the “ Friend of social man.” 
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Polonia; or Monthly Reports on Polish Affairs. Published by the 
Literary Association of the Friends of Poland. No. 1. August 
IS32. pp. o4. Fox, Hatchard, and Ridgway. 


We have been much amused by a florid description of the courtesies 
of the Russian Czar to the officers of the Talavera which conveved Lord 
Durham lately to the north. The tiger there seems to emulate the lamb ; 
the specious hypocrite puts on the mask of sincerity, as if he would say 


with his Tory friends in England, “ Am I what they accuse me of 


being—am I not the most urbane, and merciful, and just, and gentlemanly 
of beings?” We could not help being struck, however, with the admis. 
sion of the good, easy, purblind correspondent of the Morning Herald, 
(in which we saw the statement,) that the Czar moved alone—that no 
crowds of boats and yachts with gay streamers, no shoals of vessels and 
myriads of people voluntarily attended him in his aquatic visit, such as 
attendour own king. His vessel was alone; the image of his desolations. No 
cheerful subjects surrounded him with gratulations ; he went and returned 
as if no human sympathy of the fifty millions under his iron rod attended 
his footsteps. ‘“‘ Tyrants never sleep,” said Voltaire; he might have 
added, ** because they must cease to simulate.” This little work comes 
just @ propos to remove the false impression which might be caused by the 
correspondence above alluded to. We had heard that a Polish lady had 
shot two of her children to prevent their being carried away from her 
to colonies in Russia or Siberia—a thing commonly practised in Russia 
in the countries she subjugates ; (of which it is difficult to say, whether 
the stupid folly of the measure in respect to adaptation to the end, colo- 
nization, is not as great as its cruelty;) but we were hardly prepared 
tor all the well-authenticated statements this work unfolds, proving that 
Nicolas is an equal monster to his brother Constantine, only that the latter 
was a little more honest—he did not dissimulate in his atrocities. 

We recommend this work to all honest Englishmen of every party. 
The following are two or three facts which concern the Czar’s conduct: 

1. The Poles, who surrendered on the promise of an amnesty, have 
been condemned to fifteen years’ slavery in Siberia ! 

2. Infants have been torn away from their mothers to be sent into 
Russia, to acquire a foreign tongue, religion, and manners, before they 
can have a knowledge of their parents, and ultimately to supply the lavish 
waste of life among the Russian military, under the notion of losing the 
Pole in the Russian! Two thousand children were thus torn from their 
mothers in Warsaw alone. Sir Robert Peel has vindicated the Czar: he 
ought to know that this is an old Russian practice, and, perhaps, as ‘ an- 
cient usages’ are so much valued by the honourable baronet, they may 
justify Catherine's obliging seventy-five thousand Christians of the 
Krimea to leave their country and people that of the Nogai Tartars, 
where nearly all perished ; or the pious Alexander, whom Napoleon al- 
ways characterised as the double dealer ; he whom the fashion was to con- 
sider the religious, kind, moral Czar, (indeed for Russia he was so,) he 


made twenty-five thousand Poles leave their country, to inhabit that of 


the Tchernemoski Cossacks, whose numbers had been reduced by being 
forced to emigrate into the country they then inhabited. Thousands perished 
from the inclemency of the season, when they were compelled to move, it 
being the commencement of winter. Lastly, every one has heard of Se- 
bastopol, the once increasing Russian port on the Black Sea. The cholera 
appeared there in 1829 and 1830. A sanitary cordon was ordered, and 
the town was to be victualled by the military commanders. It is well 
known such an order would be equivalent to starvation, for the emoluments 
of office are so bad in Russia, that every rank plunders out of what Is con- 
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fided to it. In the streets lay the dead bodies of the starved people 
under the noses of the commissioners who were to supply them with 
food! Despair seized the living; they rose at last upon the officers 
and put them to death. Six persons were sentenced to be knouted 
in consequence; the town was now quiet. The sentence awaited 
confirmation from the Emperor Nicolas, who wrote with his own hand 
The six convicts must be hanged ; thirty-six others must be found out 
and knouted, and those who survive are to be sent to Siberia for life; 


finally, the town of Sebastopol is to be razed to the ground!” The officers 


to whom the order was sent remonstrated on the destruction to trade and 
navigation, and on the cost to the nation. ‘The tyrant then wrote, that 
the town should not be razed, but all the inhabitants, “ without dis. 
tinction,” should be carried to the Krimea, and dispersed there to work 
as peasants, and that the Bulgarian refugees from Turkey should be 
conducted to the place, and settled there. ‘This was done to the letter! 
These savage acts show why Russia is so unpopular in every country she 
annexes to herself, that she is obliged to keep up immense garrisons in 
them, and her disposable force is consequently the smaller. Thus we 
may foretel the breaking asunder, ere long, of an empire which, governed 
by the rules of civilization, might direct the world. Let Sir Robert Peel 
justify Nicolas now. As to his urbanity, Byron says Ali Pacha was one 
of the mildest looking and most courteous of mankind ! 





Observations on our Indian Administration, Civil and Military. By 
Lieut.-Col. James CAULFIELD, C.B. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


At a period when our Indian empire is an object of the ambition of 
Russia, these Observations are peculiarly well-timed. The necessity of 
conciliating the Indian population and the army as much as possible, of 
making both feel that they could neither enjoy property nor pay as securely 
as under British rule, and that justice rigidly dispensed by the law courts 
could never be obtained in equal perfection under native government, it 
might be supposed would be obvious enough to their majesties of 
Leadenhall Street. No such thing: the injustice, ambition, and greedi- 
ness of the Company and its agents have not been balanced by corres- 
yvonding advantages. Stupidity and oppression have marked their conduct 
in respect to the collection of the revenue, and the system, as all unjust 
systems must, has told against themselves. The army has had very 
rational grounds for dissatisfaction, and the wanton massacre at Barrack- 
poor is not the only example of bad conduct on the part of the govern- 
ment. Breaches of faith have been repeated in the conduct of the 
government to the army, as if it were determined to alienate that arm 
from us by which alone we can keep India. Further, the Indian army 
has been slighted, that army which has never yet failed in duty, notwith- 
standing it has been libelled in the Quarterly Review. We can only say 
that Colonel Caulfield’s pamphlet substantiates our opinion respecting 
the bad system of the Company, and the necessity of a change of some 
kind, if we wish to retain an empire neither policy nor interest require Us 
to resign, though obtained by acts as opposite to honourable dealing as 
any of which history affords an example. We trust all our readers who 
feel the slightest interest on the subject of Indian affairs will peruse this 
sensible and well-written brochure. 





The Natural Son. Canto I. Simpkin and Marshal. 

This is a very clever production on the Don Juan model, highly poe- 
tical, abounding in passages of grace and beauty, penned with very great 
power, and indicative of ability to write a work more conducive to the 
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true end of all verse. The “ Natural Son” is a youth too much fash. 
joned after the race of gay deceivers—a wild, love-making character, not 
unmingled with traits of something better in his nature, which, however, 
do but faintly show themselves. We wish the moral effect of the poem 
were equal to the poetry, we should then feel a higher degree of plea. 
sure in dwelling upon it. The following is a specimen of the writer's 
skill in song writing. 


THE SMUGGLER’S ESCAPE. 


The sky grew dark, the dim moon waned, Within the deadly carbine’s reach, 
The sea rose with the blast; The long black boat lay to— 

The canvas broad the cutter strained, Then bounding down the dusky beach 
Loud creaked the quivering mast. Rushed the leader of the crew . 

A flint-lock flashed along the gale, He sprang—-he almost touched the wave, 
It roused the watch on shore ; When a foeman crossed the sand, 

The rovers farled their gleaming sail, The crew strained every nerve to save 


And plied the muffled ow They were struggling hand to hand. 
A rock beneath, stood the Rover chief, The coast guard hurried on either side 
Away from his ocean band ; When blood from the heart was spilt; 


That signal shot soon brought relief, 


The Smuggler sprang knee-d ep in the tide, 
For the boat was ably manned. 


With his sabre stained to the hilt: 


A beacon light blazed o’er the dark, Shots poured around--slugs plashed the foam 
From the cliffs the guard emerge ; \s the seaboat dashed afar . 
The Smuggler saw his own wild bark, Phree cheers for the reckless hearts that roam 


Like a sea-bird on the surge. The deep by the midnight star. 





The Animal Kingdom described and arranged in conformity with its 
Organization, Sc. By the Baron Cuvier. No. XXXIIL. Insecta. 
Part VI. Whittaker and Co. 


We have had this new number, both the coloured and plain editions, put 
into our hands for examination, and we do not hesitate to state it as our 
opinion that so far from falling off, it increases in interest and in the beauty 
of the embellishments. The coloured plates in the fine edition are 
faithfully and chastely tinted from the life. The subject of this number 
is the Hymenoptera, an exceedingly interesting class of insects, in- 
cluding the ant and bee tribe, with the habits of which, after all, but 
very few persons are acquainted. The tribe hymenoptera subsist almost 
wholly upon flowers, and are for the most part natives of the “ sweet 
south.” The ant tribe seem the most wonderful of all as respects their 
social state, and the Amazon species, not native in this country, exhibits 
a community where “ marriage or being given in marriage ” is unknown. 
We little think what wonders the insect world conceals, and in our own 
comparative magnitude of body imagine that which surpasses us in size 
is only worthy of attention, forgetting Swift's inimitable satire upon such 
fallacious reasoning. We are glad to hail this scientific work in a day 
when science is the pursuit of a few persons comparatively, and to com- 
mend the spirit of the publishers of a work of so much intrinsic merit, 
so valuable to the young and to the curious. 


—_—— — —_—— 


The Village Poor House. Py a Country Curate. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


A very clever little work, intended to illustrate the state of feeling 
among the pauper population, elegantly written, in some places hu- 
morous, and in others sad, in all, a too faithful portraiture of the feeling 
of an existing race. We recommend it to rectors and vicars, to squires 
and baronets, for we dare wager upon its truth ; it may furnish matter 
to them for very serious reflection. 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable Earl Grey, on Chureh Property. 
and Church Reform, §e. By the Rev. J. Mitver, M.A, p. 120. 
Baldwin and Co. 


This is on the whole a very sensible pamphlet, on the subject of tithe 
and church of England property, if applied only to England. To Iye. 
land it is wholly inapplicable. The author is evidently a clear-sighted 
divine, who has the honesty to disguise nothing which he thinks impor. 
tant on either side of the question. If we disagree with him, it is upon 
the history of church property prior to the reformation, in which we 
are bound to say his deductions are erroneous. This is of no conse. 
quence, however ; the government of Henry VIII. is the only authority the 
church of England has to tithe or church property, which arose out 
of the spoliation of the Catholic hierarchy, and can only be dated from its 
downfall. It matters not a jot to the question how in barbarous times 
the Catholic ecclesiastics obtained church property. It is from the 
wreck of the Catholic church that the reformed church derives its 
riches. Mr. Miller’s pamphlet is well worthy attention. He recom. 
mends a commutation of tithes into a corn-rent charged upon landed 
property : no more livings to be had in commendam—* no more unions 
or cures of souls in one incumbent.” We are pleased to see such a 
pamphlet from a clergyman. 


a 


A Key to both Houses of Parliament, consisting of Alphabetical No- 
tices of the Lords and Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, Se. 
Xe. Longman and Co. 


This work we noticed before it was brought to its present complete 
state. It is an indispensable publication for all members of parliament, 
and all interested, in connexion with them in any manner, by business or 
literature. It is remarkable for containing the standing orders of both 
houses, in which may be seen the degrading treatment of the House of 
Commons, exhibiting the pride of feudality in rich colours, when the House 
approaches the sanctity of the assembled peerage, as if the courtesy of 
private gentlemen is to be reversed on visits to the lords, and that the 
visitors are to be made to feel as much as possible the honour done them 
by being admitted at all. The House of Lords in former times, no doubt, 
felt its inferiority in intellectual power to the Commons, and so deter- 
mined that should feel, in the humiliation of ceremonial for the intel- 
lectual inferiority of which my lords were conscious. In our time, when 
the lords may compete with the commons, and run neck to neck with themin 
the race of intellect and eloquence, these insulting orders they may afford 
to alter. Never in forensic power or in ingenious acquirements did the 
lords stand so high as at present. This is a work which must answer, 
because of its utility ; the defect of it is, that notes are annexed too much 
in the spirit of one political party. 


A Manual of Grecian Antiquities, &c. for the Use of Students. By 
G. H. Smirn. Priestley. 


We heartily recommend this little Manual to all teachers of youth, and 
to students of the classics. It is well executed, and cannot fail to be of 
great utility in promoting a knowledge of the most celebrated ot ancient 
nations. 
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On the Equipment and Displacement of Ships of War. By Joux 
EpyE. Samuel and Richard Hodgson, Great Marylebone-street. 


A work of this description has long been a desideratum in our naval 
service, and Mr. Edye deserves not only thanks but patronage. Those 
alone who are conversant with naval affairs, can be aware of the immense 
labour and research required to produce the tables of which this work is 
composed. Naval men are naturally inclined to be scientific, because 
they are surrounded with science ; they float on, and all their pursuits are 
guided by mechanics and mathematics. But to obtain any important 
results, it is necessary that they should have correct data to start from ; 
and this work, although it does not do all we would wish, has done much 
more than we anticipated. 

In a future edition, many improvements may be made without much 
trouble. One is in the tables of weights. It would be of the greatest 
value, if the plus and minus of specific gravity of every article enume- 
rated over and under that of sea water were placed in an additional 
column. To the weight of boats, the tonnage should also be added. 
The proportion of weight above and below the line of floatation in all 
vessels is necessary—besides many other items of importance, yet easily 
to be obtained. We do not know Mr. Edye, but if we meet him, we shall 
be happy, as nautical men, to give him a few hints which will be of ser- 
vice ina future edition. At present we can only say that the work is 
most valuable, and should be supplied by the Admiralty to every ship 
in commission, together with the Naval Instructions, &c.; not to be shut 
up in the captain’s library, but for the benefit of every officer who may 
wish to refer to it. 


The Van Dieman’s Land Almanack, for 1832. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This is a singular publication, when we consider that it comes from a 
portion of the globe which a few years ago we read about as a newly 
discovered territory, inhabited by the least civilized of mankind, and 
covered with trackless woods. We have now no less than two hundred 
and sixty-eight pages of information relative to the estates, occupations, 
policy, and government of twenty-four thousand white persons, who 
are colonists there, living in several good-sized towns and villages. Ho- 
bart town alone contains seven or eight thousand souls, Launceston two 
thousand ; yet until 1803, there was not a single European upon the 
island. We are sorry to see the system of governing free colonists by a 
military officer, whose authority ought not to extend beyond the convicts 
and the military ; this personage, it appears, has in himself the power of 
taxation, and no less a sum than six pounds sterling per head is levied 
upon an infant colony to support the same sort of useless and extrava- 
gant government machinery, of which home has furnished so bright an 
example. 


Advice to Emigrants ; or an Impartial Guide to the Canadas, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, &c. &e. By Tuomas Dyke, Jun. 


This is a useful little work, differing from most that have preceded it, 
inembracing a more extensive range for the emigrant’s choice, namely, 
the whole of our own colonies in the East and West, and the United 
States as well. It also contains the latest government instructions. It is 
4 practical work in every respect. 
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The Reformer. 3 vols. Effingham Wilson. 


The author of this book has confounded Reform with Revolution 
proving how difficult it is to ascertain the plus or minus of liberal! prin. 
ciples necessary to constitute a reformer. Pillage and outrage are the 
results of reform in this work ; we trust that in real life it wil] prove 
otherwise, and that we may be indebted to reform for a cheap govern. 
ment, an alleviation of the miseries of the people, and a clear insight into 
the real interests of the nation at large. Still we acknowledge it to be q 
very interesting narrative ; the scene of pillage, and the escape of the 
parties are forcibly painted, and as the daughter of reform is eventually 
allied to the scion of Toryism, so we trust that in reality we may be able 
to amalgamate the two, and preserve the essence of monarchy with a due 
respect for the liberties of the people. 


Family Library, No. XXXII]. Natural Magic, by Six Davin 
Brewster. John Murray. 


This is a most interesting volume, and we think the very best of the 
whole series. It is a capital sequel to Hulton’s Recreations in Mathe. 
matics. The deception arising from optics, from sound, ventriloquism, 
the mechanism of the various ingenious automatons which have been so 
long exhibited, even the mystery of the Invisible Girl, is here fully and 
satisfactorily explained. What invention may bring forward to astonish 
the minds of our rising generation, we know not; but in future, all that 
has hitherto been exhibited, will be estimated as toys for children. We 
do not believe that such a work as the present could have been written 
fifty years ago. It reflects great credit upon the author. 


The Double Trial, a Tale of the Present Day. 3 vols. Smith and 
Elder. 


The title of this novel induced us to suppose that the trials of human 
life were about to be depicted, and that some heroine would be placed 
between the two fires, as the saying is, of duty and inclination. It is, 
however, a heroine, who has two causes in a court of law, in the first of 
which she loses, and in the second recovers, her rights. The story is well 
told, and some of the characters are very good; that of Mr. Clements 
pleases us best. The serious remarks relative to the [rish clearings, as 
they are termed, and political economy, merit consideration. It is the 
fashion now to trap us into knowledge under a shew of amusement. We 
recommend these three volumes. 


¥ ’ . , “ . 7 ) “a? Lr 
The Guide to Knowledge. Ato. pp. 8. Edited by Mr. W. Pixyock. 
Gilbert. 
Here is another cheap publication in addition to the numerous ones 
that meet us at every step, and we are bound to say a useful, and neat 
little work, with very neat wood-cuts, at the price of one penny. 


‘yr . . . a . . Y pn 7y 
The Graphic Historical IMustrator. No.1. Edited by W. BRatLey, 
Esq. 4to. Gilbert. 

A very cheap and useful work with wood embellishments, intended to 
illustrate our antiquities, and admirably calculated for the purpose. We 
have not seen a cheap work at all approaching it in neatness or utility. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sherer’s Memoirs of Wellington. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

Keir on Cholera. 8vo, 3s. bds. 

Tod on the Ear. 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

Comparative Coincidence otf Reason and Scripture. 3 vols, 8vo. 11. 7s, 

Santarem, 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Devonshire and Cornwall illustrated. 4to. 2/. 2s. cloth. 

Constable's Miscellany, Vol. LAX YV.; Butterflies, \c. Vol. I.) 18mo. 3s. Gd. cloth. 

Wilson and Bonaparte’s American Ornithology, by Sir W. Jardine. 5 vols. 8vo. 
$l. 3s.; half-morocco, coloured, 6l. 16s. Gd. , 

Legends of the Rhine, &c., by the author of Highways, Ac. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
i/, 11s. 6d. bds. ' 

Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes, Vol. III]. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Brett's Astronomy, Part 1. Plane Astronomy. 8vo. 10s. bds. 

Savage on Printing Ink. 8vo. 2/. Ys. bds. 

The Reformer. 3 vols. post 8vo, 11. 7s. bds. 

Mirabeau’s Letters from England. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. bds. 

Baskets of Fragments. 12mo. 3s. cloth, 

Luther and the Reformation, by Scott, Vol. IJ. 12mo. 6s, cloth, 

Mogridge’s Churchyard Lyrist.  12mo., 5s. cloth. 

Greenland Missions. 12mo. 4s. half-bound. 

Family Library, Vol. XXXIII. Brewster on Natural Magic. 18mo. 5s, 

Wishaw’s Classified Analysis of the Reform Act. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Jameson’s Characteristics of Women, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. bds. 

Russell on Elections and Reform Act. 12mo. 9s. bds. 

Fdgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. 1V. Popular Tales, Vol. 1. 5s, cloth. 

Simeon’s Works, Horw Homiletica, Vols. I. to VI. Genesis to Psalms. royal 
8vo. 31. cloth. 

Arrowsmith’s Grammar of Ancient Geography. 12mo. 6s. bound; with Maps, 
12s. bound: Praxis on do. 12%mo. 1s. Sd. sewed; Ancient Atlas for King’s 
College School. 12mo. 7s. half-bound. 

Bridge’s Memoir of Miss Graham. 12mo. 5s. Gd. bds. 

A Chart of Modern Europe. folio, 12s. bds. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XXXII. Casar. Vol. II. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXIII. Western World. Vol. II. 6s. cloth. 

Wordsworth on Elections, England and Wales. vo, 21s, bds. 

Finnelly on the Reform Bill. 12mo., 7s. 6d. bds. 

Cockburn’s Boundary Act, with Notes, &c. 12mo. 3s, sewed. 

Double Trial. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 4s. bds. 

English School of Painting and Sculpture, Vol. III. 18s, 

Cyclopadia of Practical Medicine. Vol. I. royal 8vo, 11. 10s, cloth. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. VIII. British India. Vol. 11}. 5s. cloth. 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus, with Additional Supplement. vo, 11, 3s. 6d. 

Bree’s St. Herbert’s Isle, and other Poems. 8vo. 10s, 

Mundell’s Industrial Situation of Great Britain. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Vaughan’s Christian Warfare. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lindley and Hutton’s Fossil Flora of Great Britain. Vol. I, Part I, 8vo, 1. 2s. 

Whately on Secondary Punishments. 8vo. 7s. bds. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, containing the Grammatical Inflexions, 


Derivation, Meaning of the Anglo-Saxon Words in English and Latin, Substance of 


Somner, Lye, Manning, with additional Anglo-Saxon Words from Manuscripts, and 
a copious English Index, &c. &c. by the Rev. J. Bosworth, — a 
Comparative View of the Industrial Situation of Great Britain, from 1775, with an 
Examination of the Causes of her Distress, by Alexander Mundell, Esq. 
A Popular View of the Climate and Medical Topography of British America, by 
William Rees, Esq. et: 
Memoirs of Sir David Baird, G.C.B., with numerous Letters of the most distin- 
guished Military Characters of the Day. 
Sept. 1832..—voL. v.—-No. XVII. 
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10 Fine Arts. 


Réflexions sur |’Etude des Langues Asiatiques, adressées 4 (feu) Sir James 
Mackintosh, et suivies d'une Lettre 4 M. H. H. Wilson, ancien Secrétaire de la 
Société Asiatique de Calcutta, élu Professeur 4 Oxford,—are announced as bei 
preparation from the pen of Professor A. W. de Schlegel. 

Practical Treatise on the Growth of Cucumbers, By John Weeden. 

* New Gil Blas ;” or ‘* Pedro of Penaflor.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. By the Author 
of “ Spain in 1830.” : 

History of the Revolution in England in 1688, By the Right Hon. Sir James 
Mackintosh. 1 vol, 4to. 

Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant and Owner’s Manual. Twentieth Edition, newly 
arranged, and corrected to 1833, (including the Regulations of the new Customs’ 
Act.) By J. Stikeman. 

The Law and Practice of Elections, as altered by the Reform Act, Xc. also show- 
ing the Divisions of Counties, and their Polling Places, and Boundaries of Boroughs, 
&c. &c. By C. Wordsworth, of the Inner Temple. 

The translator of Prince Piickler Muskau’s Tour is occupied in translating a post- 
humous work of Falk, called Goethe, drawn from near Personal Intercourse. Falk 
was a Privy Councillor of Weimar, and a distinguished man of letters. He saw 
Goethe daily, and wrote down in his journal the conversations he held with him. 

Mr. R. Abbott is about to publish Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
and their application to Astronomy, Dialling, and Trigonometrical Surveying, with 

plates. In this work the Author’s aim has been to give as luminous a view of 
Trignometry, and its various applications, as appeared to be consistent with the 
time usually devoted to this branch of Mathematical Science in a system of liberal 
education. 


' 
ig in 





FINE ARTS. 
Illustrations of the Bible. 


Mr. Martin proceeds in his beautiful work, the ‘ Illustrations of the Bible,” 
with a perseverance which is the best evidence of his determination to do that jus- 
tice to his subject which no artist of our own time has so much the power to execute 
well, Four parts out of ten, each containing two prints, have been completed. In 
his print of the deluge, Mr. Martin has treated the subject in a manner somewhat 
different, as respects design, from his large picture on the same subject, proving 
thereby the versatility of his genius. It is a plate full of grandeur and spirit; rocks 
are in commotion, lightnings flash, waters rage, and man, in his agony or impreca- 
tion, appears the perishing and humbled being which, on the eve of punishment, his 
pride and wickedness might be supposed to make him. The black gulf in the front 
ground adds to the sublime effect of the scene, though hardly correct, unless we 
suppose the waters not to have arisen, but to have rushed in one huge wave over 
the earth, as some have imagined they did. The ‘“‘ Death of Abel” is another of 
the series, the gloom over which well sustains the story of the first homicide. The 
** Bow of the Covenant” is a grand and pleasing composition. The ark reversed 
on the mountains above is well put in; the very spirit of true poetry. Lastly, we 
have the * Destruction of Sodom and the cities of the Plain,” an engraving of 
horrid interest, full of the same fine perspective and lofty imagining which distin- 
guish this artist’s pencil. ‘The plates are, all of them, on subjects of terror rather 
than beauty; they partake of the awful dealings of Heaven with mankind, and are 
severe, and romantic, and glowing, as the scenes they purport to represent seem to 
demand. No illustrations of sacred history which are extant are equal, in our opinion, 
to these. There is something, too, in the genius of Martin, which makes him at 
home amid the wild, sublime, religious scenery of the East, where the Book ot Holy 
Writ was delivered to man, , 


Illustrations of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, drawn from Nature on 
Stone by W. H. Kearney, and published with the sanction of the Society: 


This is a very neat work, faithfully executed from the life, and well worthy the 
attention of those who make nature their study. We are much pleased to observe 
the success of the Surrey Zoological Society, while another much more impos!0§ 
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exists. The Surrey Society, however, has the advantage of being managed by a 
practical individual, Mr. Cross, whose knowledge of animals and their care has been 
the business of his life, and we accordingly find them in the best condition, and the 
Society less losers by interesting objects of their care than that of the Regent's Park, 
in which establishment the same superiority of management is wanting. No one 
who wishes to see the noble animal creation in perfection, as far as this climate will 
allow, should omit to visit the gardens at Walworth. 


NEW MUSIC. 


I saw her at the Fancy Fair. A Ballad; the Words by E, Sarrn, Esq., 
the Music by Joun Barnerr. Goulding and D’Almaine. 
A pretty ballad, which will be a deserved favourite by the fire-side, as it has 
already been at places of public resort. 


Nothing can equal the Drum’s merry sound. Words by Colonel M—, 
Music by A. Donnapievu. Air, F major. T. Boosey and Co. 


Let me Waltz along. Sung by Madame Vestris. Words by Lady 
M. A. D. Music by Donnapiev. Air, G major. 


Both these airs are pleasing; the accompaniments, without being devoid of taste, 
are simple. Rapidity of execution has not been introduced to the total sacrifice of 
melody and sweetness, an error but too frequent in our modern composers. Gene- 
rally speaking, Mr. Donnadieu is a great favourite of ours. 
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A Newry Discoverep System or GENERATING Stream, BY Jacon Perkins, Esa.— 
In the year 1823, 1 commenced a series of experiments, on the generation of highly 
elastic or compressed steam. 

At the commencement of these experiments, I was impressed with the importance 
of keeping the water, which was to be converted into steam, in close contact with the 
heated metal, in which it was contained, having observed, that water on the surface of 
fluid iron was very little affected by its heat ; although the same fluid metal, if made to 
fall upon the water, would explode with a much greater force than gunpowder when 
ignited. 

This remarkable fact dwelt forcibly on my mind, and urged me to try experiments 
of several kinds, and modified in various ways. Il would mention the two following 
as the most important of the many experiments which | made ; since they afford a 
convincing proof, that much vet remains to be done in the formation of steam. 

The first experiment was that of heating, to a white heat, a massive cast-iron cup, 
and, whilst it was allowed to cool gradually: to place in it several measures of water in 
succession, aS soon as each previous measure had evaporated to dryness. The fol- 
lowing was the result :— Seconds 

The first measure evaporated IN..ee.+eeeeeeee 90 

The SOCONd cccccecccccccececccccccccccccs GH 

i 5, PEPPPPTTCTICTIT Trek? 
At this third evaporation, the vapour, or steam thrown off, began to appear, and became 
distinctly visible during the evaporation of the succeeding measures of water. 

Seconds 

The fourth measure evaporated in ...-eeee+e2 SO 
20 

REO ME cnn ddondeuss 0660césanenccesseose TS 

The seventh measure exhibited what I term the evaporating point—it evaporating 
suddenly in a dense cloud of steam— 


RE 60.6066 00 e.ba0 0s 6060606000 66000668 


Seconds 
6 


i éanave eeeeeeeen ee ee ereee ee ee eewereeerer eee 


Phe eighth measure evaporated in ..eee++eee8 10 

The ninth ..ccccccsccccccesccccescccccscs § W 

TO COMER cc ccc cccccccccccccccecceoeeese 

and the eleventh measure did not boil. 
The first measure of water, although contained within the iron cup, when at a white 
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heat, was perceptibly not in contact with the metal, but was repelled from it to som 
distance, in a state of buoyancy, and there moved freely in every horizontal position ’ 

So circumstanced, the water evaporated slowly ; but when, by the evaporation - 
successive measures, and the consequent lapse of time, the iron cup cooled down to 
the evaporating point, the water then evidently came in contact with the iron cup 
thereby causing an augmented rate of evaporation, in the proportion of 90 to ‘ ie 
15 to 1; the rate being increased or multiplied fifteen times—or, in other words. q 
given quantity of water became converted into steam fifteen times quicker, at 
derately low, than at an intensely high degree of heat. 

The second experiment was, that of preparing two cast iron massive cups, cast in the 
same mould, and weighing about twelve pounds each ; from the bottom of one of these 
cups, ten sharp-pointed spikes were made to project vertically, two inches in length, 
and a quarter of an inch broad at the base. n 

These two cups were heated equally to a white heat, when into the cups without the 
spikes, one measure of water was poured, whilst into the cup furnished with the spikes, 
four equal measures of water were poured. The result was, that the one measure of 


a mo- 


water which was placed in the cup without the spikes, and the four measures of water 


which were placed in the cup with the spikes, disappeared at the very same instant 
of time. 

It was observed, upon taking from the fire the cup having the spikes therein, that 
the upper extremities or points of the spikes were instantly cooled down below the 
evaporating point, whilst, at their base, the metal was at a white heat; thus proving 
that the evaporating point must have been found at some intermediate space between 
the two extremities of the spikes. 

Many modifications of this system of evaporating were made, with a view to its 
adaptation to some useful purpose. 

During the progress of these experiments, practical difficulties continually presented 
themselves: but at length an idea occurred which led to the following result : 

I had observed, if one vessel, filled with water, were placed within another vessel 
also filled with water, that the contents of the outer vessel might be made to boil, and 
that with the utmost rapidity, without the smallest steam-bubble being formed in the 
inner vessel. ‘The cause of this result appeared to be, that a vast deal more heat had 
been taken up by the outer column, than by the inner column of water ; yet, be it re- 
marked, the thermometrical temperature of the water was the same in the two columns. 

The heat required to generate any atmospheric steam in the inner column, could 
not, of course, be obtained from the outer column: here there must be more or less 
difference in the specific gravity of the water in the two columns, and that in pro- 
portion to the quantity of steam generated in the outer column. 

To take advantage of this illustration of a law of nature, a cylindrical tin vessel was 
made, twelve inches in diameter, and eight inches in depth, with a tube three inches in 
diameter, and eighteen inches deep affixed to its base at the centre. This tube was 
open at the top internally, and closed at the bottom. An inner tube open both at the 
top and at the bottom, was placed inside the three-inch tube, supported upon legs 
about one inch from the bottom, leaving a space between the two tubes of above quarter 
of an inch all round. 

After filling the two tubes with water, the vessel was placed on a furnace of intense 
heat, leaving the tube completely immersed therein ; when, the water in the inner tube, 
and the water which was mixed with the steam in the outer tube, soon beginning to 
circulate, there was produced a most rapid generation of steam ; for the water in the 
outer column, taking up the heat as rapidly as it was given off from the fire to the 
metal, the current in its upward course, swept off the bubbles of steam at the instant 
of their formation. Such indeed was the force or power of the upward continuous 
circulating current, that it carried with it substances of varied kind, which ultimately 
were driven to, and rested on the enlarged base of the cylindrical vessel where the 
Water was quiescent. 

These experiments have fully demonstrated, and that by the unerring law of nature, 
the important point before alluded to—namely, that of keeping the water in close and 
undeviating contact with the heated metal in which it is contained, and that at the 
exact evaporating point calculated for the generation of steam, unattended by those 
numerous inconveniences incident to the present system. 

The object of this paper has not been to enter into a detailed statement of the pur- 
poses to which this new system of generating steam may be made subservient, but 
simply to endeavour to explain the law itself, and the circumstances which led to its 
discovery, assured that the scientific mind will quickly perceive its numerous and im- 
portant applications, : 
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PoputaTion or France.—In France, the census of the population is taken once 
in five years ; and successive operations have proved, that it is one of the countries 
in which the increase is the slowest. The census of 1827 showed an augmentation 
of above 1,400,000 inhabitants above that of 1822. The total returns in 1827 were 
31,858,394: the census of 1832, giving a total of 32,560,934, the increase appears 
to be 702,540, which shows that the ratio of increase was but half in its intensity 
in these last five years. The examination of the official statements for each province 
in particular, will show that in the last five years seven departments have esta- 
blished a diminution, instead of an increase of population, They are Calvados, Can- 
tal, Ile-et-Vilaine, Maine-et-Loire, La Manche, Mayenne, and La Seine. 

The official population of all those department in 1827 was 3,753,813 

It is reduced in 1832 to ‘ , : . . 3,637,197 

Diminution . . ‘ 116,616 
Of which the department of the Seine has lost 78,000 inhabitants, and La Manche 
20,000. The enormous falling off in the department of the Seine may be accounted 
for, at least in part, by political events, 
Francs. 

Net revenue of all financial property is , ° . ~ 1,531,508,000 
Excess of raw productions, or revenue of all the agents of cultiva- 

tion, including the land produce used, as horses, cattle, wool, Xc. 3,118,770,000 
Revenues, salaries, or profits, of all the agents of commerce and of 

manufactures, including all professions excepting those paid by 

the government . ° . ° ° ° » 1,746,511,000 





Total of the general revenue before the levy of the taxes, octrois,Xc. 6,596,789,000 


Population of the kingdom taken at : ° ° : 32,252,000 


The sum total of the revenue, equally divided among the population, would give, 
therefore, to each individual 198 francs, and 33 centimes per annum ; or 54 centimes 
per diem, if the whole revenue were not subject to the taxes. As this sum is not 
equally distributed, we may, in order to represent all the shades of affluence and 
indigence, divide the population into twelve classes, of which the first six contain 
only 2,252,000 individuals, and the second six 30,000,000, viz. 


























Number of Per Head, | Per head 

Classes.| Persons. Total Revenue. | per annum, | per diem. 

_ — = tem 
fr. Ce fr. Co 
1 152,000 608,000,000 | 4,000 0 | 10 96 
2 150,000 575,000,000 | 2,500) O 6 BS 
3 150,000 150,000,000 | 1,000 O 2 74 
4 400,000 240,000,000 | 600 0 1 64 
3 400,000 | 160,000,000 | 400 0 1 10 
6 1,000,000 350,000,000 | 350 O 0 96 
7 2,000,000 600,000,000 | 500 0 0 82 
8 | 2,000,000 | 500,000,000 | 250 0} 0 69 
9 3,500,000 700,000,000 | 200 0 0 55 
10 7,500,000 | 1,125,060,000 | 150 0O 0 41 
11 7,500,000 900,000,000 | 120 O 0 33 
12 7,500,000 688,789,000 | 91 84 0 25 

32,252,000 | 6,396,789,000 | 











From this summary, we see that 22} millions of persons, forming the last three 
classes, are reduced to provide for all the wants of life with eight sous, six and a 
half sous, and five sous per day respectively. 

Cuorera Durer, &c.---Eat little or no fish; it is a kind of food which, whether 
fresh or stale, in season or out, is found, at this period, to disagree with the sto- 
mach and bowels, and produce diarrhaa, Many fatal cases of cholera have arisen 
from lobsters and salmon, especially pickled salmon. Of animal food, beef, mutton, 
and venison is the most proper; the flesh of young animals is apt to relax the 
bowels, particularly veal. Pork, tongue, ham, bacon, and all other dried provisions, 
should be prohibited. Fried and hashed meats are injurious, and fat should be 
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notwithstanding the opinion of market gardeners to the contrary. Raw vegetable 
as onions, cucumbers, lettuces, salads, and pickles, should be scrupulously avoided. 
It is not prudent to eat young potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, or vegetable marrow. 
New peas, if soft and young, and boiled till they are tender, are less objectionable 
than any of the preceding. All fruit should be looked upon with suspicion ; but the 
stone kinds, and such as are unripe, are decidedly dangerous! Melon js a for- 
midable enemy. The addition of pastry makes every kind of unwholesome food, at 
this time, doubly pernicious, and thence many persons have fallen victims to cholera 
from eating fruit pies! Acid drinks give rise to cholera: you must, therefore, shun 
cyder, stale beer, lemonade, imperial, negus, punch, French and German wines, and 
all acidulated liquids. Do not drink copious draughts of cold water, especially 
when you are heated. The best liquids for common drink are prepared by pouring 
boiling water upon dried peppermint or ginger: also weak brandy and water, (a table. 
spoonful to half a pint,) for taking at meals. Mild malt liquor, though not advisa. 
ble, may be allowed to those who work hard, and have been much accustomed to it. 
Moderation, both in eating and drinking, cannot be too strongly inculcated : do not 
overload your stomach with food, (particularly in the evening,) nor oppress your 
brain with liquor, cholera having always been observed to increase during holiday 
time, and after public feast days. Let your diet be rather of a dry kind, and refrain 
from slops. Good, and plainly dressed beef and mutton, with stale bread, and weak 
brandy and water, compose the best system of diet for resisting the disease. Wear 
worsted stockings, and flannel waistcoat and drawers: you may also puta belt of 
the same material round the body, over the loins and hips. Change your body and 
bed-linen very frequently. Refrain from cold bathing: the use of the tepid bath is 
highly salubrious. Wash yourself all over with warm water, at least once a week. 
Let your sleeping apartment be as near the top of the house as you can: cholera 
attacks most especially the inmates of kitchens and cellars. Do not remain in a 
room which has been recently washed, nor sit in damp clothes, (especially shoes and 
stockings,) nor expose yourself to the dew or moist air of the evening, Remove 
every thing in or near your residence that produces a disagreeable effluvium. Do 
not take physic, unless by and under the direction of your medical adviser. If your 
bowels are costive, relieve them by warm water. Do not visit patients ill with 
cholera, unless peremptorily urged by duty or feeling. Do not get drunk ; intem- 
perance renders every individual highly susceptible to cholera!! Should your 
bowels at any time become relaxed, (which is generally the first form of cholera,) 
take three grains of calomel in a pill, and, two hours afterwards, a table-spoonful of 
castor oil, with the same quantity of tincture of rhubarb. At bed-time, take thirty 
drops of laudanum in a little warm brandy and water. Should the diarrhoea continue 
after the above treatment, take frequently twenty grains of the “‘ Compound Powder 
of Chalk and Opium,” to be had at the druggist’s. 


eaten very sparingly. Vegetables and fruits are powerful exciting causes of cholera 
’ 


New Svupstance procureo rrom Orrum.—In 1830, while superintending M. 
Pelletier’s chemical works, M. Couerbe, while treating opium for the separation of 
morphia, obtained a substance which appeared to be new ; and he mentioned it to M. 
Robiquet in a letter. Since that period, he had not observed this substance, and it 
had, as it were, escaped him; when co-operating with M. Pelletier in an analysis ot 
opium, he again found it, and can now always obtain it. The distinguishing cha- 
racters of this body are the following: it is perfectly white, and crystallizes m 
needles. Boiling water, ether, and alcohol dissolve it; it crystallizes equally well 
in all these liquids. It fuses readily, the temperature of boiling water being sufhi- 
cient. When heated in a bent tube and fused, it is perfectly transparent, and a 
higher temperature than that required for its fusion renders it slightly yellow, distils 
a great part of it, and occasions a slight carbonaceous deposit. Distillation does 
not appear to change its nature ; for by re-dissolving in any of the above-mentioned 
fluids it again crystallizes in its original form. This substance is called by its dis- 
coverer Meconin: when burnt with oxide of copper it yields only carbonic acid and 
pure water; these are properties which distinguish it essentially from narcotine an 
morphia. It is acrid, and on this account is suspected to have some action on the 
animal economy. It appears that this substance had heen previously discovered by 
M. Dublanc, who about four years ago read an account of it to the Academy of 
Medicine. M. Couerbe having examined the product obtained by M. Dublanc, 
finds that it is identical with meconin.—Journ. de Pharm. 


_Travets.—In the year 1820 the government of the United States sent an expe- 
dition to explore the Stony Mountains, and the country to the west of that chain, 
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to the ocean. After an interval of eleven vears, news has been received of the pro- 
ceedings of the travellers. ’ They landed in Green Bay, in Lake Michigan, where 
they passed the winter. They then crossed Dog's Meadow, to the falls of St An- 
thony, on the Mississipi. They next proceeded two hundred miles up St, Peter's 
River, in search of lead mines, and were so fortunate as to discover some of con- 
siderable importance. Ilere they passed the second winter. They then proceeded 
down St, Peter’s River to the Mississippi, and down the latter to the junction of 
the Missouri, and up that river to the foot of the Stony Mountains, where they 
passed the third winter. In the middle of August they crossed the chain, and re- 
mained eight years on the western side of it. During this long period they were 
near the coast of the frozen ocean, and even passed over into Asia. In the vicinity 
of the Columbia they were overtaken by a storm, in consequence of which they 
were obliged to build huts, and to remain there nine months. The snow lay fourteen 
feet deep, and want compelled them to kill forty-one of their pack-horses for food, 
Among the various discoveries which they have made are extensive strata of salt, 
alum, iron, copper, gold, and silver. 


Universities in Spain.—Prior to the year 1806 there were twenty-two univer- 
sities in Spain; in that year they were reduced to eleven, and at present there are 
sixteen. Of these, three are mayores, or universities of the first class, situated in 
Salamanca, Valladolid, and Alcali ; the remainder are styled menores, or universi- 
ties of the second class, which are in Valencia, Cervera, Saragossa, Grenada, Se- 
ville, Cordova, Oviedo, Santjago, Huesca, Murcia, Orihuela, Ossena, and Onata. 
The whole of these universities are but miserably endowed, and only in Salamanca 
the professors receive a salary suitable to their office. But the professors of philo- 
sophy and mathematics in all the universities are the worst provided for, and many 
receive scarcely 30/. per annum. Whoever among them is so fortunate as to make 
300 dollars a year, considers himself well off. Hence the professorships, even in 
Salamanca, are not much sought after, and are regarded merely as an introduction 
to more lucrative offices. In general the holders exercise some profession inde- 
pendent of their office. Government, which pays the strictest attention to every 
object connected with instruction, issued in 1824 an ordinance for the regulation of 
schools and universities. By an official report, which was published in 1825, the 
instruction in modern philosophy was banished from the latter, as having a tendency 
to scepticism, and instruction in the old logic and metaphysics recommended, 


Ocie anp Summers’ New Stream Carriace.—A most satisfactory trial has 
lately been made of the powers of the steam carriage of these gentlemen, A large 
waggon was attached to their vehicle, containing a boiler for a ten-horse steam- 
engine, weighing, without the waggon, upwards of forty hundred weight. In the 
steam carriage were about twenty persons, and many on the boiler in the waggon. 
The roads were heavy and wet; notwithstanding, so great was its power, that it 
proceeded with the greatest facility at upwards of ten miles an hour, crossing two 
bridges at Redbridge, about four miles from Southampton, of the following eleva- 
tion, 93 inches in ten feet! and deposited its immense load at Eling. ‘The fore- 
wheel of the carriage (as is often the case with new wheels) became bound in the 
axle, which materially added to the friction, but the whole of the machinery was 
perfect. It is supposed, that if the full power of the engines were to be exerted, 
three times the weight could be drawn with equal facility and greater rapidity. This 
experiment is one of great importance, and calls on the proprietors of the newly 
projected rail-ways to pause before they proceed. Messrs. Ogle and Summers made 
the trial to satisfy themselves, previously to painting the vehicle, and proceeding 
through Oxford, Birmingham, Exehapesl, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Edinburgh, 
that the power of their patent boiler was more than sufficient for the purpose of 
merely carrying twenty or thirty persons at fifteen miles an hour. We know, that 
in a less perfect carriage, they have cleared many of the miles at the rate of thirty 
an hour.---Rep. of Arts. 


Crime in France.—Out of every 100 persons accused, 61 are regularly con- 
demned. Out of the whole population, 1 in every 4,460 inhabitants is accused. In 
every 100 crimes, 25 are against the person, 75 against property. Experience shows 
that the number of murders is annually nearly the same ; and what is still more sin- 
gular, that the instruments, or means employed, are also in the same proportion, 
lhe inclination to crime is at its maximum in man about the age of 25; in woman, 5 
years later. The proportion of men and women accused is 4 to 1, The seasons 
have an influence on crime. In summer more crimes are committed against the 
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person, fewer against property ; the reverse is the case in winter. The develop. 
ment of the inclination to crime agrees very perfectly with that of the passions and 
physical strength ; and, on the other hand, the development of reason tends to 
restrain the inclination. The greatest physical strength of man is developed be- 
tween the age of 30 and 35; and the greatest mental powers between the age of 15 
and 50. At this age the greatest number of chefs-d’wuvre of the French theatre haye 
been produced. It is a singular contrast, that about this age we find mental aliey 


“~~ "Sax » we i 
tion most frequent and most difficult to remove. — Revue Eneyclope digue. 


Trav or Curonomerters At Greenwich tN 1851.—We can advance no better 
evidence of the advantage of the Government offering rewards for the improve- 
ment of science, than the results of the last year’s trial of chronometers at the 
Royal Observatory, and contrasting with them the particulars of the trials in for. 
mer years, showing the gradual improvement and accuracy of performance of the 
several chronometers that gained the respective prizes. The public are aware that 
the Lords of the Admiralty give annual premiums to the three artists whose chro- 
nometers perform with the least variation from mean time, within prescribed limits, 
In December terminated the ninth annual trial of skill of the numerous artists em. 
ployed in the construction of chronometers. The prizes were awarded to the fol- 
lowing makers, whose chronometers at former periods have been repeatedly pur- 
chased by the government. The errors at the close of the trial, as computed by the 
astronomer royal, and determined by what is termed the trial number, were as 
follows :— 


.- 


Mr. Cotterell, Oxford Street  .  . «293 ? 
Mr. Frodsham, Jun. Change Alley. . 3°65 +Trial Number. 
Mr. Webster, Cornhill . +. . «. 3739 


But the actual error on any of their rates, during the year, did not amount to one 
second of time—a degree of accuracy unprecedented in three chronometers in for- 
mer trials, in which more than five hundred have been submitted for observation: 
so perfectly were they adjusted, that either would have enabled a mariner to navi- 
gate a vessel round the world with less than one mile error in longitude at the close 
of such voyage. The errors in their rates were 


Mr. Cotterell’s . ‘ ° ° . O70 

Mr. Frodsham’s ‘ ° ° . O86 

Mr. Webster’s . ‘ e ° . O89 
leaving a difference in the whole year, between the first and last, of nineteen hun- 
dredths of a second. To prove the accuracy and attention of the gentlemen of the 
Royal Observatory ;-—a question having arisen as to the justness of awarding one 
of the prizes, the sum of the year’s errors was revised, and the result was a differ- 
ence of *066 decimal, or sixty-six thousandths of a second in the year’s calculation ; 

determining the prize to Mr. Webster, as proposed in the first instance. 

We subjoin the performance of the chronometers for the last eight years trials : 
1823. First Prize, 11°29 
Second ditto > ° . . ~« ~« meee 
1824. First ditto . 2 . . . - 444 
Second ditto. ° ° ; o « 684 
1825. First ditto , ‘ R ° ‘ . o44 
Second ditto . : : ‘ . « G12 


1826, First ditto . : ‘ nt . » 862 
Second ditto. ; = :. ~ « 346 
1827. First ditto . . m e ° - +4608 
Second ditto, . . « 6S 
1828. First ditto ; : g ‘ . +4i 
Second ditto , ° . ‘  « £588 
1829, First ditto . P A . ° . 2°27 
Second ditto . ; ‘ ‘ ~« ae 
Third ditto . ° . ‘ . - 4,00 
1830, First ditto ; ; ‘ > ._ = 
Second ditto . ‘ : : , - 404 
Third ditto ; ? gs : . « 49°34 


Phil. Mag. 
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PoruLATION OF PRINCIPAL TOwNs.—The population of the larg 


- . est towns in 1801 
and 1831, including their suburbs and dependencies, was :— 


1801. 1834 
London ° ° ° 804,845 . 1,474,069 
Manchester : . : 94,876 . 237 832 
Glasgow ° ° ° 77,385 " 202,426 
Liverpool : : > 79,722 , 189,944 
Edinburgh ‘ : : 82,560 ; 162,408 
Birmingham , : : 73,670 2 142,250 
Leeds ‘ ‘ : 53,162 ; 123,898 
Bristol ; ‘ 63,645 : 105,886 
Sheffield : ; ‘ bS,755 : 01,699 
Plymouth ‘ . ; 13,194 , 75,554 
Portsmouth ? ; : 13,461 ; 63,026 
Norwich : ; : 56,852 : 61,116 
Aberdeen . ‘ ; 27 ,608 ; 58,019 
Newcastle . ‘ ' 36,9638 ‘ 57 937 
Paisley : ‘ ‘ 31,179 , 57,466 
Nottingham ° ° ° 28,861 , 50,680 
Hull ‘ ° . : 34,964 , 49,461 
Dundee ‘ , ° 26,084 ° 45,555 


From this table, it appears that the population of the great towns in Britain has, 
on an average, very nearly doubled within the last thirty years; and as the increase 
on the whole population of town and country is only fifty-one per cent., the true 
increase in the country, when the towns are abstracted, probably does not exceed 
twenty or thirty per cent. 


PROPORTION OF STUDENTS TO THE NUMBER OF PROFESSORS AT DIFFERENT UNiver- 
sities.—At Berlin 15; at Leipzig 17 ; at Gottingen 17 ; at Halle 20 ; at Vienna 22 ; 
at Prague 26; at Naples 30; at Demberg 34; at Pavia 36; at Cambridge 48 ; at 
Oxford 40 ; and at Edinburgh 102. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Loxpow Universiry.—Ata recent meeting, when the Bishop of Chichester pre 
sided, Mr. Malden, the Greek professor, read an account of the state of the 
Institution, and dwelt upon the exertions which had been made by their suc- 
cessors to overcome the difficulties occasioned by the late schism among the profes- 
sors, and the retirement of a portion of that body. ‘The report farther noticed that 
the professors were henceforward to be formed into a senate, which should act in 
concert with the council elected out of the proprietary, in promoting all the objects 
of the Institution. It also alluded to the junior school, consisting of 139 pupils, 
many of whom would, in due course of time, pursue their more mature studies 
in the parent University. Prizes of handsomely bound books were then distributed. 
After finishing this gratifying task, the Lord Bishop addressed the meeting, to 
remove a prejudice which he said had arisen against this Institution, as if it were 
indifferent, if not hostile to religious instruction. It had been established for the 
education of those who dissented from the Church of England, and found obstacles 
in their children’s way at Universities where tests prevailed to which they could 
not conscientiously subscribe. As these parties also differed on points among them- 
selves, it was impossible for them to devise and prescribe a course of religious doc- 
trine and discipline which should embrace the opinions of all ; and therefore the 
University offered, most properly as he thought, a comprehensive and cheap educa- 
tion to every class and sect, without binding them to any precise and exclusive 
creed. His lordship then adverted to the excellent moral and religious effects 
which might be produced by the study of the Scriptures in the Hebrew and Greek 
originals ; and also to an effort which had been partially made, though without suc- 
cess, to introduce a plan of Christian instruction ; which, however, showed that the 

Sept. 1832.—von. v.—NO. XVII. D 
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friends of the Instiiution were not indifferent to the subject. In conclusior he 
viewed the prospects of the University in a favourable light; and bestowed 
meed of praise upon the professors, the fruits of whose exertions they had 
witnessed, and upon the pupils who had profited by them. ; 


a cordial 
that day 


Roya Astaric Socirry.—Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn in the chair, The dona. 


tions were, from Madras Committee of the Society for Propagation of the Gospel 
upwards of twenty volumes in Tamul and English, printed at the Vepery mission 


press, including the Pilgrim’s Progress, Look of Common Prayer, Selections from 
the Old and New Testaments, Beschi’s Grammar, Xc. &c.; from the Rev. R. Yuille 
missionary at Selenginsk, two MS, Lexicons in Tibetian and Mongolian, &c. Gene. 
ral Hardwicke exhibited a lithographic sketch of a man well known at Lucknow, some 
years back, for his ravenous appetite, being able to dispose of a whole sheep, for a 
morning meal, without inconvenience. The print comprises a portrait of the indivi. 
dual, and of his garé or priest, who wore a singular beard, about five feet in length, 
On each side are three compartments, in which are displayed the different stages of 
the process of killing and eating a sheep raw, as executed by the subject of this ac- 
count. The paper on the architecture of the Hindus, by Ram Rag, with a large 
volume of drawings of sections, elevations, &c. of columns and buildings, and fifty- 
two beautiful drawings of the pillars in Trimulnaig’s Choultry, at Madura, which 
were alluded to in the report of the council, were laid upon the table. The paper 
read was an account of the Bakhtyari Mountains, by J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. Of 
these mountains, which separate Khuzistan from the south and east of Persia, no 
particulars have as yet been made known. Accident having obliged the author to 
cross them in his road to Isfahan, he has in this paper drawn up a brief sketch of their 
characteristics, and the geographical position and names of the few inhabited places 
to be found within their limits. Though they do not extend over a greater space 
than two degrees of latitude and three of longitude, yet, from the ruggedness of their 
sides, it occupies ten entire days’ travelling to cross them. There was exhibited, 
and much admired, a fac-simile and translation of the Cufic Tombstone, described by 
Mr. Haughton in the second volume of the Society’s Transactions ; executed and pre- 
sented to him by Miss Forbes, whose MS. Arabic Grammar was formerly noticed. 
The paper read at the last meeting was an account, by Col. Sykes, of the traditions, 
antiquities, and natural history of Hurreechundurgur, a hill fort situated above the 
ghauts, about fourteen miles N.N.W. of Joonur. Col. Sykes first visited it in 1818, 
and a second time in 1828. Its antiquities are chambers cut in the rock, tanks, and 
temples originally dedicated to Sivi, but subsequently used for the worsbip of 
Vishnu. ‘The hill is entirely of the trap formation. After describing its natural 
productions, the author details some observations on its temperature at the top, 108 
village at its foot, and at Poona, several miles distant, of which a table is annexed 
to the paper. 


Rovat Groorarnicat Socrety.—June 25, a letter was read from Mr. Coulthurst, 
who lately left this country for Africa, dated at the Old Calabar river, 16th of 
March, at which time he was on the point of proceeding into the interior to Funda, 
on his journey towards the Barh-el-Abiad. A letter was also read trom Captain 
Johnson, of the East India Company’s Service, detailing a plan for obtaining a water 
communication with Calcutta by steam-boats, from the mouth of the river Hooghley, 
instead of the present intricate and tedious route through the Sunderbund passages. 
This is to be effected by means of a canal with locks, which would remove the neces 
sity of passing over the bar, where at times there is only a depth of three feet at low 
water. At the former meeting of this Society an account of the islands of Anegada, 
in the West Indies, was read. The present being the last meeting of the season, the 
Society adjourned for the summer. 


Linnaan Society —Supplementary observations to the paper on the fecundation 
of Orchidee and Asclepiadea, already laid before the Society by Mr. Robert Brown, 
were lately read. At the last meeting for the session, there was read a description ot 
two species of fresh-water fish, not hitherto characterised, from Lancushire, by Mr. 
Yarrell, One of these species is the graining,—a fish allied to the dace, but differing 


&? 


in its more slender form and colour, besides other cbaracters. It has been noticed by 


peer ; : . Saas e 

Pennant. Mr. Yarrell has proposed for it the name of Leuciscus isabellinus. Fo 
cer : es : ascend p 

other species is entirely new, and for it he proposes the appellation of Asurine, “ 


its prevailing blue colour, and the systematic name of Leuciscus caruleus. be 
former is found in considerable plenty in the streams which fall into the ae co 
low Warrington, and also in those which ultimately form the river Alt. The # 
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appears tu be of much rarer occurrence, having been observed only in the townshiy 
of Knowsley. Flowering specimens of the Fuchsia, flowered gooseberry ( Ribes spe- 
ciosum,) were exhibited from Mr. Lambert's collection at Boyton House, Wilts : 


and a plant, in full flower, of the curious genus Francea appendiculata, 


Zoo.ocicaL Socrety.—The monthly meeting was held last month. The report 
stated the receipts in the month of June to be ¥ 1,996, and the number of visitors to 
the garden 34,348. The first sale of duplicate animals by auction, in the gardens, 
produced #93 18s. 6d. The donations to the menagerie were of more than usual 
value—a pair of African lions, a puma, a tortoise of enormous size, and many smaller 
animals of interest. The tortoise, a specimen of Testudo Indica, weighed 400 Ibs, 
when shipped for England, had been 70 years in one family, and was supposed to be 
considerably more than 100 years old. 


Society or Antiquarirs.—Mr. Faulkner, of Chelsea, exhibited an impression of 
the great seal of John, Lord Mowbray, temp. Edward I1.—a fine specimen of the 
baronial seals of that period. The arms of his maternal ancestors (Clare and 
Braose) are introduced on the reverse, on banners placed on each side the shield of 
Mowbray. It was accompanied by a descriptive letter from Mr. J. G. Nichols, who 
also communicated a refutation of the late Mr. Hamper's conjecture on the inserip- 
tion of the Croyland boundary stone, and a correction of the same gentleman's expla- 
nation of that on the seal of Kenilworth Priory. Mr. Knight communicated a de- 
scription of Roman and other antiquities, of infinite variety, and the remains of the 
Roman road of Watling street, discovered in making excavations for the New London 
Bridge and its approaches, illustrative of several drawings and plans exhibited by 
him. Mr. Ellis read a continuation of letters addressed to Lord Burleigh on the sub- 
ject of the printers’ monopolies, and complaining of infringements of patents and 
copyrights. Adjourned till November. 


Britisn Association vor THE Apvancement oF Science.—In September last 
year, a numerous body of persons engaged and interested in the cultivation of 
science met at York, and formed themselves into an Association, which took the 
name of “ The British Association for the Advancement of Science.” The next 
meeting was appointed to be held at Oxford, and many distinguished cultivators 
and admirers of science lately assembled in that city. In the course of the first day, 
meetings of the committee and of the general association were held, for the purpose 
of admitting new members, of which the numbers, both of strangers and of resi- 
dents, were very considerable. Various arrangements were also made for the tran- 
saction of the business of the Association ; and it was agreed that general meetings 
should be held each day at one, and that in the mornings and evenings the members 
should meet in four sections, corresponding to different branches of science. The 
following were the divisions of the subjects, and the names of the principal per- 
sons who formed the provisional committees :—1. Mathematies, General Physics, 
and mechanical Arts ; 2. Chemistry, Minervlozy, and Chemical Arts; 3. Geology 
and Geography ; 4. Natural History, &c. . 

The authorities of the University allowed the general meetings to be held in the 
Sheldonian theatre, and the sectional meetings and other business of the association 
to take place in a suite of rooms in the Clarendon buildings. The sectional com- 
mittees meet at ten o'clock, and choose the following officers :—Physies, &c., Pre- 
sident, Dr, D. Gilbert—Secretary, Rev. H. Coddington ; Chemistry, Xc., Presi- 
dent, Mr. H, Dalton—Secretary, Mr. Johnson; Geology, &c., President, Mr. 
Murchison—Secretary, Mr. J. Tavlor; Natural History, &c., President, Mr. I’. 
Duncan—Secretary, Professor Henslow. 

Various meetings were then held, and papers read of a scientific character ; and 
the Association promises to be one of the most remarkable for the promotion of 
s0cial intercourse among men of science, and for the communication of scientilic 
‘nowledge, which bas ever taken place in this country. 

GFOLoGICcAL Sacizty.—The last meeting of the session took plage e lately. Oh). 
servations on the London clay of the Highgate Archway, by Mr. N. 7. W etherell, 
were read ; and the remainder of the evening was occupied in the deseription of mr’ 
tain splendid remains of a Megatherium, collected and brought home by Mr. “ ood- 
bine Parish, late chargé d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, and found on the Rio Salado, 
about eighty miles distant from that place. A memoir, explanatory of the bones of 
this huge edentatous animal, by Mr. Clift, pointed out many parts, particularly the 
tail, as occurring among these remains, which are wanting io the well-known skeleton 
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Horticutturat Socrery.—July 3rd being the day appointed for the adjudicg. 


tion of medals for the most superior collections of roses, the meeting-room w 
thronged with the admirers of that favourite plant. The number of varieties of roses 


as 


exhibited was very considerable, and reflected great credit on the competitors, the 
most choice portions of whose collections were displayed. Although they were the 
principal, they did not form the sole attractions, there being intermingled with them 
the cactus, the air-plant, hybrid gladioli, and plants of many other beautiful tribes, 
Specimens in high perfection of the black Hamburgh, white Constantia, and black 
Frontignac grapes, were produced ; and, among the strawberries, the old pine, Wil- 
mot’s superb, and yellow Chili varieties. 


Hicutanp Society or Lonpon.—This Society has very munificently offered a 
premium of One Hundred Guineas for the best History of the Highland Clans, their 
nature, origin, services, and moral effect in their respective districts. The works to 
be considered and prize awarded at the first meeting of the Society after the 21st of 
. Every assistance and facility in the power of the Society in procuring 
information will be afforded to competitors, on their addressing the Secretary, Jobu 
Macdonald, Esq., 16, George Street, Mansion House, London. 


March 1854 


Kept at Edmonton. 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. . 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 


The weather and the direction of the wind are the 





Range| 
1832.! of 
Ther. 


——_— | -—- -_ 





23) 38-68 
24) 48-67 
25) 49-69 
26) 50-71 
27) 49-71 
28) 50.70 
29) 51-71 
30) 43-73 
31) 42-73 
Aug. 

1 4471 
2) 52-77 
3 56-70 
4 46-67 
5 49-65 
6, 48-67 
7, 53-73 
8 45-75 
0 49.79 
10) 53-81 
Lt) 54.77 
12 50.72 
13 15-76 
14 47-76 
15) 53-73 
16 50-77 
17 49-74 
18 47-71 
19 48-71 
20, 47-73 
21 47-71 
22 52-69 











Range 
of 
Barom. 


Stat. 30,13 
30,11-30,15 
30,15-30,11 
Stat. 30,12 
30,08-30,14 
30,17 .30,30 
30,35-30-29 
30,30-30-34 
30,22-30-14 


30,07-30,01 
29,84-29,79 
29,84-29,80 
29,82-20.86 
29, 86-29-82 
29,82-20-85 
29,86-29,91 
29,96-30,02 
Stat. 30,03 
30,05-30,13 


/30,15-30,19 


30,1 7 -30,02 
29,95-20 89 
29,84-20,85 
29,86-20,84 
29,90-29,98 
30,04-30,10 
30,00.29,90 
29,73-29,79 
29,96-29,99 
29,87-29,76 
29,62-29,73 





Prevailing 
Winds. 


N. & N.W. 
N.W. 
N.E. & N.W. 
N.E. 
N. & N.W. 

N.E. 
N.E, 
N.E. 
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s.W. 
S.W. 
S.W, 
S.W. 











ory Prevailing Weather. 

Inches 
Cloudy. 
Clear generally. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy, except the evening. 
Except the morning and evening, cloudy. 
Generally clear. 
Generally clear. 
Generally clear, except the morning. 
Generally cloudy. 
Cloudy, rain in the evening. 

225 |Cloady, a thunder storm in the evening. 

625 {Cloudy. 
Generally cloudy, sunshine at times. 

| Rain almost incessant during the day. 

,375 |A few drops of rain in the even, otherwise clear. 
Cloudy, except the evening. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Cloudy, a few drops of rain in the morning. 
Generally clear. 
Alternately clear and cloudy. 
Generally clear. 
yenerally clear. ' 
Aftern. & even. clear, morn. cloudy, with showers 
Morning showery, afternoon and evening clear. 

3025 |Generally clear. 
Generally cloudy, rain at times. oof 

275 |Generally clondy, showers frequent, 3 peas 





thander in the afternoon. 
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as been for many years. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


E. Garsed, of Homerton, Middlesex, and A. Robinson, of Mile End, Stepney, for 
improvements in apparatus for heating, warming, and ventilating drying houses, 
rooms, buildings, ships, and mines. 2d June, 6 months. , 

H. G, Gillet, of Birmingham, for a new or improved machine or instrument to 
measure, beat, and give the accents in all the different modes of time with 
degree of velocity required, applicable to the teaching of music. ( 
a certain foreigner residing abroad. 28th June, 6 months. 

F, W. Isaac, of Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Middlesex, for improvements in 
ornamenting the finger keys, and other parts of piano fortes, organs, and other mu- 
sical instruments. 28th June, 6 months, 

J. Macdonald, of the University Club House, Pall Mall East, Middlesex, for an 
improvement in the construction of railways. Communicated by a certain foreigner 
residing abroad. 29th June, 6 months. 

A. B, Shankland, of Liverpool-street, London, for a new method of spinning 
wool, Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 5th July, 2 months. 

W. D. Holmes, of No. 55, St. John-square, Middlesex, for a new method of 
heating houses and other buildings, and of applying heat to various manufactures, 
and other purposes. 19th July, 6 months. 

T. and R. Wedlake, of Hornchurch, Middlesex, for improvements in ploughs, 
particularly the shares applicable to the same and other ploughs. 19th July, 
2 months. 

R. Hicks, of Wimpole-street, Middlesex, for an improved apparatus for baking 
bread. 19th July, 6 months. 

W. Hodge, of Margaret-place, Dover-road, Surrey, for improvements in appa- 
ratus for dyeing hats. 19th July, 6 months. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


In referring to the state of trade since our last report, it may be said that a trifling 
amendment has taken place; that is, a little more inquiry has been in progress. 
The freights of sugar and coffee have come in freely, which has given extension to 
transactions in the West India produce market, and shipping orders of all deserip- 
tions of merchandize have been steady. ‘These remarks relate to the passing events 
of London commerce ; but we are sorry to observe that permanent languor appears 
to have settled upon the manufactures of the country ; the advices from all of which 
show declining business. The most certain criterion by which the state of manu- 
factures may be known is the consumption of indigo, and a fearful defalcation in the 
consumption of that article in the home manufactures is now apparent. This 
increase in the exports of indigo in the first seven months of the present year, as 
compared with the first seven months of 1831, is about 900,000lbs., and the decrease 
in the home consumption during the same period is about 600,000Ibs. Two facts 
are clearly elicited by this statement; that the industry of England is on the decline, 
and the activity of foreign competitors greatly increasing. This latter fact has been 
clearly proved ‘at the late German wool fairs, where foreign merchants outbid pur- 
chasers for the English market, the latter being fearful of giving such prices, lest 
they should sell at a loss here, that the former were giving to sell again to the con- 
tinental manufacturers. ‘The load of taxation that this country is now enduring, Is 
pressing heavily upon the manufacturing interest, and the system of making cheap 
goods is now so prevalent, that foreign competitors are every day producing better 
fabrics. ; 

Tur Monty Marxet.—The great point of attention upon the Stock Exchange for 
some days past bas been Bank Stock. A decline had occurred in this security pre- 
viously to Thursday 16th instant, on which day a meeting of the Proprietary was 
held consequent upon the proceedings of the Committee of the House of Commons 
to inquire into the affairs of the Bank. At that meeting results were shown relative 
to the management and wealth of that Establishment, which caused considerable 
anxiety in the public mind, and Bank Stock declined from 192, 4, the quotation of 
Thursday, to 184, 6. Since that time the friends of the Bank have made great 
efforts to rally the stock, by buving for the account, a very unusual operation in any 
of the funds but Consols, which has had the effect of strengthening the market, as 
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Bankrupts. 


the quotation below will show. Consols have sympathised a good deal with Bank 


Stock, and have fluctuated according to its variations. 


been inanimate for some time. 


Foreign Securities have 


Russian and Portuguese Bonds have been chiefly 


in notice, the former have advanced, and the latter have seriously declined, as wii} 
be seen by the underneath prices. The uncertainty in the affairs of Portugal, and 
the diminished chance of success for Don Pedro, are no doubt the causes of 


depression. 





PRICES OF THE 
On Thursday, 2 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 
Bank Stock 187 half, 8 half—Indian Do. 202, 4 
—Consols 83 five-cighths, seven-eighths. — 
Do. for Account 83 three-quarters.— Reduced 
84 quarter, three-eighths.- Three and a Half 
Do. 91 seven-eighths, 2.—New Three and a 
Half per Cents 91 one-eighth, quarter.—Four 
- Cents. 100 half, 2.—India Bonds 5, 6.— 
ixchequer Bills, 12, 13. 
FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Belgian Bonds 75 half, 6.—Brazil 48 half, 9. 
—Chilian 15. 16.—Columbian 11 half, 12 half.— 


PUBLIC FUNDS, 


Srd of August. 


Danish 68 three-quarters, 9 quarter.—Greek 26 
7.—Mexican 27 half, 8.—Portagnese 46, 8. 
Russian 100, half.—Spanish 13 seven-cighths, 
14.—Portnuguese Scrip 6 dis.—French Rentes 
98. 25.—Do. Three per Certs.—6s. 50. 


SHARES. 

Alliance 8 half, 9.—Guardian 24 half, 5 halt. 
—Protector 24, 6. 25, 6.—Imperial Brazilian 
Mine 47, 9.—Canada 47 half, & half.—Generai 
Steam Navigation, 7 half.—Irish 
Bank 28 half. 


Provincial 





BANKRUPTS. 


FROM JULY 20, TO AUGUST 14, 1852, INCLUSIVE. 


July 20.—N. Chater, Thames Bank, Milbank, 
colour manufacturer.—J. and J. Forester, New 
Cut, Lambeth, grounds and barm merchant.— 
J. Diamond, St. Paul’s Church Yard, tobacco- 
nist.—E. Bird, West Street, West Smithfield, 
licensed victualler.—W. Slade, Mortimer Mar- 
ket, Tottenham Court Road, coach-smith.—J. 
T. Perkins and W. Perkins, Monmouth Street, 
Soho, pattern card makers.— EB. Manley, Chow- 
bent, Lancashire, machine maker.—W. H. Ga- 
den, Liverpool, merchant.—W. Davis, Laun- 
ceston, common carrier.—T. Bird, Liverpool, 
cotton broker.—J. Ridsdale, Springfield, York- 
shire, stutf merchant.—R. N. Edwards, Man- 
chester, victualler.—S. Mason, Aintree, nea 
Liverpool, innkeeper.—J. Fallows, Northfield, 
Worcestershire, builder. 

July 2A—T. Spring, City Road, victualler. 
-—J. Foster, Derby, frame-work knitter.—G, 
Ellis, Market Street, Edgeware Road, carriage- 
builder.—-G. Wells, Quadrant, Regent Street, 
man milliner.—C. D. Hayes, Meriton’s Wharf, 
Bermondsey, mariner.—R. Chalener, King’s 
Row, Pentonville, bricklayer.—W. Bean, Wil- 
lesden, Middlesex, horse dealer.—C. R. Butter, 
Bruton, Somersetshire, apothecary.—J. Amph- 
lett, Worcester, draggist.—C, Winter, Marl- 
borongh, innkeeper.—T. Stephens, Manchester, 
publican.—R. Bullen, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, 
innholder.—G. Bireh, Cannock, Staffordshire, 
joiner.—R. Mallitt, Hereford, draper. 

July 27.—R. J. Crancis end J. W. Ward, 
Maldon, Essex, butchers.—R. Mac Watt, Bil 
liter-lane, Leadenhall-street, oil and colour mer- 
chant.-W. Latham, Stow Park, Lincolushire, 
higler.— A, Shipman, Dudley, Worcestershire, 
innkeeper.—W. Mand, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
grocer.~-J. Kelson, Bradford, Wilts, brewer. 

Aug. 1.—J. Bliss, Chichester Place, Gray’s 
lun Lane Road, baker.—H. J. Norris and G. 
Tyas, Bury Place, Bloomsbury, wine merchants, 
—T. Sandys, Bell-court, Brook’s Market, book. 
selier.—W. Lee, Arandell Street, Strand, com- 
mission agent.W. Boyle, Newgate Street, 

aper hanger. W. Logan, Upper Baker Street, 
St. Marylebone, merchant.—J. Newington, 
Lewes, Sussex, wine merchant.—T. Rudd, 
Bishopseste S.reet, tea dealer.—\W. Matthews, 


City Road, St. Luke’s, timber merchaut.—W. 
J. Adams, East India Chambers, Leadenhall 
Street, scrivener.—C. Fo Woolcott, Tonbridge, 
Kent, plumber.—G. Beaver, Belgrave Street 
South, carpenter.—C. R. Carter, Cheapside, 
carpet warehouseman.—S. Green, Lee ds, York. 
shire, builder.—N. Temperley, Villa-place, 
Westgate, Northumberland,  ship-owner.—J. 
Waters, A. Jones, and D. Jones, Carmarthen, 
bankers.—G. Jones, Carnarvon, merchant. 

Auy. 3.—J. Tyrrell, Manchester Street, Man- 
chester Square, commission agent.-A. Coombs 
and W. Coombs, Benett’s Hill, Doctor’s Com 
mons, carpenters.—-M. Richeuburgh, Bath, sil- 
versmith. W. Bromfield, Whitchurch, Strop 
shire, cheese factor.—J. and W,. Crankshaw, 
Manchester, manufacturers. 

Aug.7.—H. Watson, Crown Row, Walworth 
Road, tea-dealer.—J. Biddie, London Road, 
oilman.—G. Fellows, George Place, Battersea, 
coke manofactarer.—J. Sellers, jun. Barnley, 
Lancashire, cotton spinner.—W. Bolton, Har 
vington, Worcestershire, cattle dealer,—J. Nor 
ris, Liverpool, earthenware dealer. 

Aug. 10.—W. A. Warwick, Romford, wine 
dealer.—T. Poole, Fore Street, London, draper. 

H. Robertson, Aylesbury Street, Clerken 
well, surceon.—J. Weddell, Burr Street, East 
Smithfield, ship owner —M. Agate, Horsham, 
Sussex, grocer.—D. S. Field, Worcester Place, 
Upper Thames Street, coffee roaster.—W- 
Wright, New Windsor, grocer.— D. Scott, Man 
sell Street, Goodman’s Ficids, dealer in Seotch 
ale.—C. Call and J. Gendall, Exeter, carvers 
and gilders.—J. Shaw, Westbromwich, Mat 
fordshire, tailor.—C. Wessen, Bristol, grocer. 
—T. Henley, Birmingham, glass cutter. 


fuy. 14—RB. Clever, High Street, Shadwell, 
victnaller-—W. Wright, Southampton Row, 
Queen Square, cook and contectioner, 


Alexander, jun. Brentwood, Essex, corn deal 
er.—C. Cole and J. Gendall, Exete Vy carvers. 
—~J. Collier, Manchester, calico printer. 
Milton, Aldersquay Lane, Bristol, victuatler.- 
W. Perkins, Beckington, Somerset-hire, tuiler. 

J. Brievley, Redvates, neas Bury, Lancashire, 
woollen mannfactorer.—C. Frost, Sculeoates 
Yorkshire, dealer. 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Sepremuen 1, 1832. 


louse OF Lorps,—July 13.—On the motion of Earl Grey the Scotch Reform 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

July 19.—The Imsh Retorm Bill was read a first time, to be read the see nd 
time on Monday.- -The Anatomy Bill was read the third time.—Earl Grey thea 
moved as an amendment, that the person convicted of murder should be liable, at 
the discretion of the Judge, to be ordered to be hung in chains, or to be buried 
within the precincts of the prison, and that this part of the sentence should be ex- 
pressly stated by the Judge, in pronouncing sentence.—This amendment was agreed 
to, and the Bill was passed. 

July 20.—The Remedy against the Hundreds Bill was read a third time, and 
passed, The Bribery at Elections Bill, introduced by Lord W yutord, was read a 
second time. 

July 23.—Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the lish Reform Bill; 
observing that, alter the extended discussions on the question of Reform, details 
from him in support of the present motion were not requisite ; and that, as to the com- 
plaints preferred in petitions presented by the Duke of Cumberland, and others, they 
were fit subjects for discussion in the Committee—The Duke of Wellington com- 
plained that this Bill gave too much power to the Roman Catholic yoters—that it did 
not adopt the principle of the great measure of 1829, that of diminishing the undue 
influence of the Irish priesthood. He also found fault with the manner in which 
freemen were treated by the Bill; he should negative the motion.-—The Marquis of 
Clanricarde supported the Bill.—Lord Limerick opposed it, as calculated to destroy 
the legislative union, and the effects of the great measure of 1829,—Lord Plunket 
contended that it would have a precisely contrary effect; that to withhold reform 
would be the way to effect disunion. He denied that the principle of the measure 
of 1829 was departed from, and asserted that they were much indebted to the exer- 
tions of Roman Catholic priests for keeping the country quiet. He did not deny 
that there were many bad characters among them, who would have much to answer 
for ; but, without being invidious, he must also state that he could mention many 
meddling Protestant priests, who had occasioned much disturbance in Ireland, 
Lord Westmeath denied that there had been any demand for, or expectation of, 
Reform in Ireland, till it was made part of the jubilee of reform proposed by the 
Ministers.—The Bill was eventually read a second time, and ordered to be con- 
sidered in Committee. 

July 26.—The House resolved itself into a Committee on the Trish Reform Bill. 
The various clauses were agreed to, after some O})} osition > and the Schedules were 
annexed to the Bill, ‘The House then resumed, and the Bill was reported. 

July 27.—The Newfoundland Duties Bill was read the third time, and passed, 

July 30.—The Duke of Wellington proposed that the judges should have the 
power of appointing barristers as in the English Reform Bill. Lord Melbourne did 
not think the judges in lreland ought to be intrusted with that power in the present 
state of parties. ‘The Earl of Roden moved the introduction of the words in the 
original oath to be administered to 101. freeholders, on which a division took place, 
there being for the amendment 24, against it 36. The Bill was then read a third 
time and passed. 

July 31.—The Four-wheel Carriages Bill, the Prisoners (Ireland) Bill, the Rus- 
sian Dutch Loan Bill, and the Irish Boundaries Bill, went through committees. 

Aug. 1.—The royal assent was given by commission to several Bills. 

Aug. 2.—The Boundaries (Ireland) Bill and the Customs Duties Bill were read 
a third time and passed.---The Lord Chancellor, according to his express intention, 
introduced a bill for the abolition of six offices in the Court of Chancery, the pa- 
tronage of which belonged to him in virtue of his office. 

Aug. 3.—The royal assent was given by commission to the Russian Dutch Loan 
Bill, and other bills. 

Aug. 4.—The Chancery Sinecure Abolition Bill passed thr ugh a committee, 

Aug. 6.—The Bishop of London presented the Report of the commissioners for 
the building of new churches.—The Agricultural Labourers Employment Bill was 
passed, 
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Aug. 7.—Sinecures Chancery Abolition Bill was read a third time and passed 

Aug. 8.—On the motion of the Duke of Richmond, the standing orde 
pended, and the Sheriff of Selkirk’s Substitute Bill passed. | 

Aug. 9.—The royal assent was given by commission to the Sugar Duties ] 
Exchequer Bills Bill, the Agricultural Labourers’ Employment Bill, the Tith 
scription Bill, the Soldiers’ Families Bill, and some other Bills. 

Aug. 10.—The Earl of Rosslyn presented a petition from the booksellers of Lop. 
don connected with copyrights, praying for the better protection of literary property 
and that the Bill giving a compensation of 500/. to the University of Aberdeen, fa 
lieu of their right to a copy of all works published in the United Kingdom, may not 
pass into a law, or at all events that it be postponed until next session.—The Bishop 
of London took that opportunity to call the attention of the Government to the state 
of the law as it affected copyrights. He maintained that it was most unjust to ex- 
pect that the man who had published one hundred copies of a work at eleven guineas 
each should contribute as many copies under that Act, as he who published one thou- 
sand copies at one guinea a copy. 

Aug. 11.—The following Bills were read a third time and passed, viz.: the 
Speaker's Annuity Bill, the Special Constables’ (Ireland) Bill, and the Land-tax 
(‘ommissioners’ Bill. 

Aug. 13.—The Tithe (lreland ) Composition Bill was read a third time and passed. 
— After a few words from the Lord Chancellor, recommending the abolition of the 
punishment of death for forgery as a necessary measure founded on principles of 
justice and humanity, the House went into a committee on the Forgery Bill. 

Aug. 14.—The Assessed Taxes Composition Bill, the Roman Catholic Bequests 
Bill, the Lord Chancellor's Salary Bill, and the Crown Lands Revenue (Scotland) 
Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

Aug. 15.—On the motion for the third reading of the Party Processions (Ireland) 
Bill, the Duke of Wellington moved that after the word “ religious,” the words “ or 
other” meetings should be introduced, so as to include all processions for party pur- 
poses. The clause was agreed to, and the Bill was read a third time and passed.— 
The Colonial Relief Bill, the East India Juries Bill, and the Greek Convention Bill, 
were passed.—On the motion that the Forgery Bill be read a third time, the Lord 
Chancellor renewed his objections to the amendment excepting from the operation 
of the Bill the forgery of wills and instruments for the transfer of stock. The 
Bill was then passed.—The Consolidated Fund Bill was passed. 

Aug. 16.—Their lordships assembled about half-past one, and at half-past two his 
Majesty entered the House, and took his seat on the throne. The House of Com- 
mons, with the Speaker at their head, soon afterwards appeared at the bar of the 
House, when the Speaker addressed his Majesty; and his Majesty delivered the 
following Speech — 
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“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“The state of the public business now enabling me to release you from yourtur- 
ther attendance in Parliament, 1 cannot take leave of you without expressing the 
satisfaction with which I have observed your diligence and zeal in the discharge of 
vour duties during a session of extraordinary labour and duration. ; 
~ « The matters which you have had under your consideration have been of the ares 
importance; and the laws, in particular, which have been passed for reforming 
the representation of the people, have occupied, as was unavoidable, the greatest 
portion of your time and attention. : 

“In recommending this subject to your consideration, it was my object, by re 
moving the causes of just complaint, to restore general confidence to the legislature, 
and to give additional security to the settled institutions of the state. ‘This object, 
I trust, will be found to have been accomplished. . 

‘T have still to lament the continuance of disturbance in Ireland, notwithstanding 
the vigilance and energy displayed by my government there, and the measures it has 
taken to repress it. , nih 

‘The laws which have been passed in conformity with the recommer 
made at the beginning of the session, with respect to the collection of tithes, . 
well calculated to lay the foundations of a new system, to the completion of whe 
the attention of Parliament, when it again assembles, will of course be directed. 

“ To this necessary work my best assistance will be given, by enforcing the exe 
cution of the laws, and by promoting the prosperity of a country blest by Divs 
Providence with so many natural advantages, 
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« As conducive to this object | must express the satisfaction which I have felt at 
the measures adopted for extending, generally, to my people in that kingdom, the be- 
nefits of education. : 

* I continue to receive the most friendly assurances from all foreign Powers ; and, 
though I am not vet enabled to announce to you the final arrangement of the ques- 
tions which have been so long pending between Holland and Belgium, and though, 
unhappily, the contest in Portugal between the Princes of the House of Braganza still 
continues, I look with confidence, through the intimate union which subsists between 
me and my allies, to the preservation of general peace, 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ | thank you for the supplies which you have granted to me; and it is a great sa- 
tisfaction to me to find, notwithstanding large deductions from the revenue, occa- 
sioned by the repeal of some taxes which pressed most heavily on my people, that 
you have been enabled, by the exercise of a well-considered economy ‘in all the de 
partments of the state, to provide for the service of the year without any addition to 
the public burdens, 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ T recommend to you during the recess the most careful attention to the preserva. 
tion of the public peace, and to the maintenance of the authority of the law, in your 
respective counties. 1 trust that the advantages enjoyed by all my subjects under 
our free constitution will be duly appreciated and cherished ; that relief from any real 
causes of complaint will be sought only through legitimate channels ; that all irregular 
and illegal proceedings will be discountenanced and resisted ; and that the establish- 
ment of internal tranquillity and order will prove that the measures which | have 
sanctioned will not be fruitless in promoting the security of the state and the content- 
ment and welfare of my people.” . 

The Lord Chancellor then, by his Majesty's command, said, * It is his Majesty's 
royal will and pleasure that this Parliament be prorogued to Tuesday, the 16th day of 
October.” 


Hovsr or Commons.—July 10.—Several petitions were presented against the 
grant to Maynooth College, and against Slavery.---Mr, Stanley moved the order of 
the day for resuming the adjourned debate on the Irish ‘Tithes’ Bill.---Mr. Hume con- 
tended that it ought to be postponed till the new Parliament was returned,---Mr, 
Mullins moved that it should be adjourned till Friday, 

July 11.—<At one o'clock the House met, and were summoned to the bar of the 
House of Peers, when the Royal Assent was given to several Bills, for which see 
Lords, ' 

July 12.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward the subject of the 


Russian Dutch Loan, and in doing so his Lordship entered into extended details of 


the origin of the Treaty. He observed that in reality the main question was, whe- 
ther this country, now that Belgium was separated from Holland, was bound in ho- 
nour and equity to continue the payment of its share of the interest of the loan '— 
Mr. Herries again censured the former payment, without having first had the sance- 
tion of Parliament.---The motion called forth a good deal of discussion.---The House 
divided. For the original motion, 243 ; against it, 197 : majority for ministers, 46. 

July 13.—The debate on the Irish Tithe Composition Bill was resumed, when, 
after much discussion, there appeared for the measure, 124; against it, 32. ‘The re- 
port was then received, and the bill ordered to be read a third time on Monday, 
the 16th. 

July 16.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for a committee of the whole 
house on the Russian Dutch Loan, when a lengthened discussion ensued ; one party 
contending that after the separation of Belgium and Holland, the British government 
was not bound to continue the payment of the loan (originally 5,000,001.) to Russia, 
To this it was answered, that the present opposition was made solely with the hope 
of turning out the present ministry ; that there undoubtedly existed in England an in- 
disposition to pay Russia, but that that country had not lost her claim to our money, 
by having, in the case of Poland, earned a title to our detestation ; that 5,000,000/. 
was a large sum, but that the character of England was beyond all price, and that it 
were better to lose every thing except our honour, than to win the world without it. 
On a division there appeared for the motion, 191; against it, 155: majority for mi- 
nisters, 36. 

July 18.—In answer to an inquiry by Colonel Sibthorpe, Mr. Thomson said that 
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he had an objection to produce documents relative to the state of the cholera in the 
metropolis. The average of deaths in and about London was from twenty to thirty 
a day. Were daily announcements to be made, the ports of other countries would 
be closed against our vessels.—The Irish Reform Bill was read a third time, 
passed, 

July 20.—The house having resolved into committee on the treaty regarding the 
Russian Dutch Loan, Lord Althorp moved that his Majesty have power to continue 
the payment of interest on the Russian Dutch Loan.—Mr, Mills moved that the 
chairman of the committee do quit the chair.—Lord Sandon said he had supported 
ministers on this question, and should do so still, especially as he had not heard from 
their opponents that if they were in office they would not pay the interest on the 
loan.—Mr. Baring recapitulated his former objection, and said he had no doubt that 
there might be documents in existence which made the payment imperative; but 
until such documents were laid before the House, they could not be sanctioned in 
voting away the money.—Mr. Stanley said the hon. gentleman (Mr. Baring) had 
shown not only his party spirit, but had evinced prominently his own inconsistency ; 
for while he had endeavoured to exInbit his great abhorrence of money-squandering, 
he left out one important fact, that all the money squandering engagements had been 
contracted by those who now surrounded him in the opposition. He contended that 
the speeches delivered by the ministers at the time of the treaty in 1815, proved the 
spirit of the treaty to be as the present ministers had interpreted it.—A long discus- 
sion ensued, but no new arguments were adduced ; and on a division the numbers 
were, for Mr, Mills’s amendment, 112; against it, 191: majority for ministers, 79, 
The original resolution was then carried. 

July 21 and 23.—In a committee of supply, Mr. S. Rice moved a grant of 15,0001. 
on account of the proposed National Gallery, at Charing-cross. The total expense 
was estimated at 50,000/., and the payment of that sum was to be spread over three 
years.—Sir R, Peel, Mr. R. Colborne, &c. supported the motion, and highly eulo- 
gised the proposed building, and the site selected for it. A discussion arose on 
various grants, but a division only took place on that for the ministerial plan of edu- 
cation for Ireland, when the ministers had a majority of 51.—The Attorney-General 
moved the House to go into committee to abolish the punishment of death in cases of 
forgery, and to substitute severe secondary punishment instead of the extreme pe- 
nalty of the law.—Sir R. Inglis opposed its going into committee, on the ground that 
Sir Robert Peel was absent.—The Attorney-General stated, that any postponement 
of the bill now would be tantamount to abandoning it for the session. It was finally 
agreed to commit the bill.—The Lord Advocate moved a clause that the bill include 
Scotland, which was agreed to; and Mr. Crampton moved that it should be extended 
to Ireland, which was agreed to. 

July 25.—The Boundaries (lreland) Bill was read a third time, and passed.—The 
bill for abolishing the punishment of death for forgery was brought up from the 
committee, and the amendments agreed to. 5 

July 26.—The Dutch Russian Loan Bill, and the Bankrupts’ Amendment Bill, 
were read a third time, and passed. 

July 28.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to lay before the House the 
financial statement for the year. The charge that was made in the commencement 
of the financial year made it proper that he should first compare the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the years ending Jan. 5, 1831, and Jan. 5, 1832, and then compare the 
years ending April 5, 1831, and April 5,1852. The revenue of the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1831, was 50,064,9421., the expenditure 47,152,942l., leaving a surplus of 
2,932,0001. The expenditure for 1831 was nearly the same as that for 1850 ; 1t was 
47,123,2791. There was a saving in the year 1831 of 777,442I. in the reduction ot 
the four per cents , which, however, was nearly balanced by an increase in the’ ex- 
pense of the army, navy, and miscellaneous expenses amounting to 757,796, 
making a difference of 19,6461. The revenue of 1831 was 46,424,440, There was 
a decrease in the total revenue of 1851, compared with that of 1830, amounting to 
3,330,0001, This diminution was principally in the Customs and Excise; and a de- 
crease also took place in the Stamps and Taxes. The House was aware that the ex- 
penditure of 1851 was 47,123,2791., the income 46,424,4401., leaving a deficiency ot 
698,859/. Instead, therefore, of having a surplus of income on expenditure, as m 
1851, there was a deficiency of about 700,000/. From reductions, and a deficiency 
in the corn duties, the whole deficiency in the Customs amounted to 1,485,000I. In 
the Excise the decrease of revenue, arising from the reductions, amounted to 
3,295,0001, The deficiency of the revenue at the 5th of January last was increas 
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on the 5th of April to 1,240,412/. This was certainly a large deficiency, and a sub- 
ject of deep regret. The mode in which the government undertook to meet this 
deficiency was not by new taxes, but by reduction in the estimates, which, how- 
ever, had not taken effect till after April, The estimates of the year had been re- 
duced upwards of two millions. His lordship then enumerated the net total of the 
ordinary revenues and receipts, as follows: 





Customs ; ; - » £16,275,248 9 10 
Excise ‘ ‘ , . ‘ 16,516,632 0 10 
Stamps . . ; R 7,019,144 14 6 
Taxes ° . P ; ‘ 4,988,413 12 94 
Post-office . : , ‘ 1,559,205 19 3 
One shilling and sixpence and four shillings on 
Pensions and Salaries : ‘ 28,110 17 S34 
Hawkers and Pedlars and Hackney Coaches , 54,542 19 2h 
Small branches of the King’s hereditary revenues 4,074 111 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices : 33,473 10) Bh 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Mc. in Ireland : 3,950 8 5 
Total ; £146,482,792 4 BI 


The estimates for the year ending April 1832 had been 45,700,0001, odd, calculating 
on a surplus of 773,704/. Unfortunately against that calculation there was to be 
placed the deficiency for 1832. However, he estimated, calculating on what had 
been the revenue, that at the end of the two years, the last year and the current 
year, the deficiency would be 466,780l, He then concluded with moving a resolu- 
tion, that towards making good the supply granted to his majesty, the several duties 
on sugar be further continued till April 5, 1833.—Mr, Goulburn reprehended the 
policy of the noble lord for having reduced his receipt below the expenditure,—It 
was then agreed that the sum of 8,450,000/. be granted to make good the supplies ; 
1,471,3331. to be granted from the surplus of Ways and Means of former years ; 
and 13,896 ,6001. from Exchequer Bills for 1832.—A_ conversation ensued on the 
grant to Maynooth College, Mr. Fane and Lord Sandon opposed the grant. Mr, 
Shiel and Sir J. M. Doyle supported it. The house divided; there appeared for 
the grant, 53; against it, 8; majority, 45. 

July 28.—The Customs Duties Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

July 30.—The Speaker having retired for a few moments, returned, and called 
“ Order,” and then addressed the House under a strong feeling as follows:—‘ As 
the state of the public business intimates that the session is drawing towards a 
close, and as I know not how close on its termination may be the dissolution of 
Parliament, | hope the House will not think me unreasonable in requesting per- 
mission to address them before my seat in this chair shall become vacant. 1 have 
had the honour and the pride to fill this chair during six successive Parliaments,” &c. 
The Speaker then concluded his address to the House on his retirement, and received 
a vote of thanks, 

July 31.—The Attorney-General, in moving that the Forgery Bill be read a third 
time, strongly urged the policy of mitigating the capital punishment. It was op- 
posed by Sir C. Wetherell. The bill was read a third time, and passed, —The Glass 
Duties Bill was read a third time and passed. 

August 1.—The House resolved itself into committee on the King’s answer to the 
address respecting the retirement of the Speaker—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, after repeating his commendations of the right honourable gentleman, and de- 
tailing what course had been pursued heretofore as to the granting of pensions to 
Speakers on their retirement, moved a grant of 4,000/. a year to the Right Hon, 
Charles Manners Sutton for his life, and 3,000/. a year to his son. The resolution 
was unanimously agreed to. 

August 2,—Mr. Henry L. Bulwer moved, that an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, requesting him to exercise his influence with the Germanic Diet, in 
Opposition to the course it has pursued in respect to the liberties and independence 
of the German people.—Lord Palmerston denied the right of this country to inter- 
fere with the proceedings of confederated sovereigns in regard to their own domi- 
hions.—The motion was negatived without a division. 

August 3.—The house having resolved into a committee of supply, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved a grant of 2,5001. for Sir A. B. King. Mr. Hume opposed 
it, when there appeared for the grant, 52 ; against it, 2: majority, 50,—Lord Althorp 
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moved that the House go into committee on the Crown Colonies Bill, which Was 
strongly opposed. The House divided, when there appeared for the motion, 5; 
against it, 20: majority, 51. The House then went into committee.—The report of 
the committee on the Irish Reform Bill Lords’ Amendments was brought up by Mr 
Stanley. near 

August 6.—Mr. Warburton presented petitions from Sir Lionel Smith and Sir 
Thomas Hislop, for a better arrangement of the Deccan prize-money. 

August 7.—Colonel Evans rose to bring forward a motion, of which he had given 
notice, on the subject of the infraction, by Russia, of the treaty of Vienna with re. 
spect to Poland. The gallant member strongly animadverted on the conduct of the 
Russian government to the unhappy people of that unhappy country, and concluded 
by moving a resolution to the effect that the renewal of certain obligations to the 
Emperor of Russia gave his Majesty a peculiar claim on that Power for a faithful 
interpretation of her engagements, especially as regarded Poland.—Lord Palmerston 
was very averse to conuecting the fulfilment of our just obligations with respect to 
the Dutch loan with the conduct of Russia towards Poland. As such he could not 
acquiesce in the motion, and should move the previous question.—The motion was 
withdrawn. 

August 8.—A discussion arose on a new arrangement, proposed by the ministers, 
to allow naval and military officers on half-pay to hold civil offices, under certain 
circumstances, without forfeiting their half-pay.— Mr. Hume objected to it, as it was 
against the recommendation of the finance committee, and as it tended to prevent 
the diminution of the half-pay list—a list that cost upwards of five millions a year, 
and a list that is as large as it was fifteen years ago. 

August 9.—Colonel Evans moved for an address to his Majesty, praying that 
there might be laid before the House returns of the numbers of electors in the city 
and liberties of Westminster, who would be unable to vote in consequence of non- 
payment of rates within the prescribed time, and of the number of houses that had 
paid the rates. —The motion was negatived. 

August 10.—The Greek Convention Bill was read athird time and passed. 

August 11.—The Chancery Sinecure Offices Abolition Bill was read a third time. 
The Stage-coach Bill was read a third time. The West India Relief Bill was 
passed, 

August 15.—The house was summoned to the House of Lords, to hear the royal 
assent given to several bills, A message from the Lords announced that their lord- 
ships had agreed to the Forgery Bill, with amendments; the Tithe Composition 
(Ireland) Bill, with amendments; and several bills without any amendment.—Mr. 
Hunt moved that the House be counted, and there being only thirty members pre- 
sent, the House adjourned, 

August 16.—Mr. W. B. Evans gave notice that, in the event of his being in 
Parliament next Session, he should move for leave to bring in a Bill for conterring 
the elective franchise upon all male persons, of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, who were not disqualified by the commission of any crime, or loss of 
intellect.—At a quarter past two, Sir A. Clifford, the Usher of the Black Rod, 
summoned the House’to the House of Lords, for the purpose of attending the pro- 
rogation of Parliament by his Majesty. On their return the Speaker read his Ma- 

jesty’s Speech. As soon as he had concluded, every member in the House eagerly 
pressed forward to shake him by the hand, and testify by the tribute of a cordial 
farewell how deeply sensible they all were of those qualities which have conferred 
enhanced respect, honour, and dignity, on bis exalted situation for the last sixteen 
vears. Ata quarter before three the several members retired, and thus terminated 
the proceedings of one of the most arduous and memorable sessions in the parlia- 
mentary history of England. 
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MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 
Mvuzio Crementi. 


Died lately, at his cottage in the vale of Evesham, Worcestershire, Muzio Clementi, 
the celebrated pianist. He was born in the year 1752, in Rome, where his father 
was achaser and embosser of silver vases and figures for the church service. He was 
related also to Buroni, afterwards principal composer at St. Peter’s, from whom he 
received his earliest lessons in music. At six years of age he commenced solfa-ing ; 
at seven he was placed under an organist of the name of Cordicelli, for instructing 
in thorough-bass, and proceeded with such rapidity, that at nine years old be passed 
his examination, and was admitted to an organist’s place in his native city. His 
next masters were Santarelli, who is considered by the Italians the last great master 
of the vocal school, and Carpini, the deepest contrapuntist of his day in Rome. 
While studying under Carpini, and as yet little more than twelve years old, young 
Clementi wrote, without the knowledge of his master, a mass for four voices, which 
was so much admired by his friends, that at length Carpini desired to hear it: 
although not much addicted to bestowing praise, even Carpini could not refuse his 
tribute of applause, adding, however, what was probably very true, that if the 
youthful composer had consulted his master, “ it mght have been much better.” 

About this time young Clementi’s proficiency on the harpsichord, which, notwith- 
standing his other studies, he had assiduously practised, attracted the notice of Mr. 
Peter Beckford, then on bis travels in Italy. Mr. Beckford prevailed on the parents 
to consign their son’s future education to his care, and brought him to his seat in 
Dorsetshire, where the society and conversation of a family distinguished by lite- 
rary habits and taste, as much as by wealth and rank, contributed to mspire that 
relish for the whole circle of the belles lettres which led Clementi to acquire an un- 
common proficiency in both the living and dead languages, and an acquaintance 
with literature and science in general. Clementi, young as he was, adhered strictly 
to a regular apportionment of his time; his sleep, his meals, his relaxation, and bis 
studies, had each their fixed duration ; and if by the demands of his patron on his 
society, or his powers of contributing to the amusement of the family or guests, or 
by any other accidental circumstance, the order was broken, and that proportion of 
time which he had set apart for the study of his own profession curtailed, he drew 
upon the alloted hours of rest for the arrears, and would rise even in the cheerless 
cold of mid-winter to read, if he had light at command, or to practise on his harp- 
sichord, if light as well as fire were unattainable. His success was equal to his 
zeal and assiduity: at eighteen he not only surpassed all his contemporaries in exe- 
cution, taste, and expression, but had already composed (though it was not published 
till three years after) his celebrated Opera 9,—a work, which, by the common assent 
of all musicians, is entitled to the credit of being the basis on which the whole 
fabric of modern piano-forte sonatas has been founded. 

In 1780, at the suggestion of Pacchierotti, he determined to make a tour on the 
continent, whither his compositions and the fame of his executive talents had long 
preceded him. In Paris, which was the first capital he visited, he remained tll the 
summer of 1781, when he proceeded, by the way of Strasburg and Munich, to 
Vienna, enjoying everywhere the patronage of sovereigns, the esteem and admiration 
of his brother musicians, and the enthusjastic applauses of the public. In Vienna 
he became acquainted with Haydn, Mozart, Salieri, and many other celebrated musi- 
cians then resident in that city; and played alternately with Mozart, before the 
Emperor Joseph 11. and the Grand Duke (afterwards Emperor) Paul of Russia and 
bis consort. 

In the course of his tour on the continent, Clementi had written in Paris his 
Operas 5 and 6, and in Vienna his Operas 7,8, 9, and 10. On his return to Eng- 
land he deemed it necessary to publish his celebrated toccata, with a sonata, Opera 11, 
‘ surreptitious and very erroneous copy having been printed without his knowledge 
in France. About the same time he published his Opera 12, on the fourth sonata of 
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which Dr, Crotch and Mr. S. Wesley afterwards gave public lectures, 
to 1802 he continued in London, pursuing his professional career with 
reputation as an instructor, composer, and performer. 

About the year 1800, upon the failure of the house of Longman and Broderip, by 
which Mr. Clementi lost considerably, he was induced, by the representations of ach 
eminent mercantile men, to engage in the music publishing and piano-forte manuf. 
turing business. A new firm was quickly formed, at the head of which was My 
Clementi’s name. It was soon after his becoming a partner in the house which 
bears his name, that he arranged Haydn’s oratorio, The Creation, for the piano-forte 
and to English words. Availing himself of the peace of 1802, Mr. Clementi pro- 
ceeded in the autumn of that year for the third time to the continent ; where he re- 
mained eight years. He set out accompanied by his favourite pupil, Field, whose 
early perfection he had equal pride and satisfaction in exhibiting to the audiences of 
Paris and Vienna, and whom he afterwards took to Rome, where he introduced him 
to all bis friends, and laid the foundation of his fortune. He also at this period 
assisted the rising talents of Zeuner, Klengel, and Kalkbrenner. 

During the whole period of his residence on the continent he had published only 
a single sonata, Opera 41: it is not to be supposed, however, that even in the bustle 
of travelling, either his mind or his pen were unemployed ; on the contrary, he com- 
posed several symphonies for a full orchestra, and prepared materials for his “ Gradus 
ad Parnassum.” His first publication after his return was, an ‘* Appendix” to 
his ‘‘ Introduction to the Art of playing on the Piano-forte.’’ Subsequently he 
adapted the twelve grand symphonies of Haydn, for piano-forte, flute, violin, and 
violoncello ; the Seasons of Haydn, for voices and piano-forte ; Mozart’s overture to 
Don Giovanni, and various select pieces from the vocal works of the same great 
master. In the years 1820 and 1821 he published several original works for the 
piano-forte ; his sonata Opera 46, (dedicated to Kalkbrenner,) his capriccios Opera 
47, a fantasia Opera 49, a set of sonatas Opera 50, (dedicated to Cherubini,) 
and an arrangement of the six symphonies of Mozart, for the piano-forte, with accom- 
paniments. 

In the mean time he gave the musical world two elementary books, of the highest 
value; his ‘ Practical Harmony,” which was published in four volumes, between 
1811 and 1815; and his “ Gradus ad Parnassum,” in three volumes. 

Of the Philharmonic Society, Mr. Clementi was one of the original founders, and 
he generally conducted a concert each season. To this society he presented two of 
his manuscript symphonies, the first of which was performed the 1st of March 1819, 
and a grand overture, performed the 22nd of March 1824. In the same year he 
conducted also the performance of one of his own symphonies at the Concert Spirituel. 
Mr. Clementi was a most amiable and sociable companion, very liberal and kind to 
his brother professors. His remains were consigned to repose on the 28th of April 
last, in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 


From 1784 
Increasing 


Mr. Joun Bictanp. 


At Finningley, near Doncaster, aged 82, died lately, Mr. J. Bigland. He wasa 
native of Skirlaugh, in Holderness, and far the greater portion of his life was spent 
in the humble occupation of a village schoolmaster. He moved his residence more 
than once ; but his school was for the longest period at Rossington, near Doncaster. 
Such an employment was far from profitable ; but: Mr. Bigland knew how to live 
upon little, and he continued to plod on from manhood to maturer age without the 
hope of bettering his condition, Under these circumstances, and when upwards of 
fifty years of age, he became an author, and published his first work in 1805. It 
consisted of “ Reflections on the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ,” a subject 
which had long occupied his attention, and originally studied, not with a view to 
publication, but for the purpose of combating his own scepticism, and establishing 
his faith by incontrovertible deductions. This done, he committed the result to 
the public, not with the hope of attaining his literary honours, but of convincing 
others as he himself had been convinced. The success of this little volume, and 
the flattering commendations bestowed upon it, made the writer of more consequence 
both in his own estimation and the estimation of others, and in the following year 
he published his “* Letters on the Study and Use of Ancient and Modern History ; 
and ** Letters on the Modern History and Political Aspect of Europe.” As these 
were well received, he from that time became an author by profession. His sub- 
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uent productions are: Essays on various subjects, two vols. 1805; Letters on 
Natural History, 1806 ; a System of Geography and History, five vols. 1809; His- 
tory of Spain, two vols. 1810; History of Europe from the Peace of 1783 to the 
present time, two vols. 1811, (in a later edition continued to 1814); the Philoso- 
phic Wanderers, or the History of the Tribune and the Priestess of Minerva, 1811 ; 
Yorkshire, being the 16th volume of the Beauties of England and Wales, 1812; the 
History of England; Letters on Natural History, from the earliest period to the 
close of 1812, two vols. 1813, (subsequently continued to 1814;) a System of Geo- 
graphy for the use of Schools, 1816: an Historical Display of the effects of Physical 
and Moral Causes on the Character and Circumstances of Nations, 1817 ; Letters 
on French History, 1818; also Letters on English History, and a History of the 
Jews. 


Sir Wittram Grant. 


At Barton-house, Dawlish, aged 77, the Right Hon. Sir William Grant. He was 
born at Elchies, on the banks of the Spey, in the county of Moray; his father, who 
was originally bred to agricultural pursuits, died collector of the Isle of Man. He 
was educated with his younger brother, who became collector at Martinico, in the 
celebrated grammar-school of Elgin. Sir William completed his education at the 
old college of Aberdeen, and then repaired to London, to pursue the study of the 
law. This course he adopted by the advice of an uncle, who had acquired a consi- 
derable fortune by commerce in England, and was thus enabled to purchase the 
estate of Elchies, where he had been born. Shortly after being called to the bar, 
Mr. Grant determined to prosecute his profession in Canada, He arrived at Quebec 
at the critical period when it was threatened with a siege by General Montgomery, 
and is reported to have assisted at the military works, and performed the duties of a 
volunteer. In the course of a few years he was appointed Attorney-General for that 
province, and appeared to be in a fair way to realise an ample fortune, when he de- 
termined to return to the Courts of Westminster, and shortly after he obtained a seat 
in the House of Commons. At the general election in 1790, he was returned for 
Shaftesbury. In 1791 he distinguished himself in a debate relative to the laws of 
Canada, and in 1792 made a most able speech in defence of the ministry, on the 
subjectof the Russian armament. After this he obtained a silk gown, as King’s 
Counsel, with a patent of precedency ; in 1793 he became a Serjeant-at-law, and in 
the same year was appointed a Welsh Judge, when a new writ was ordered for 
Shaftesbury on the 20th of June, and he was not re-chosen. On a vacancy for 
Windsor, which occurred in the following January, he was elected for that borough: 
he was at that time Solicitor-General to the Queen. In 1796 he was chosen knight 
in parliament for the county of Banff. In 1798 he was appointed Chief Justice of 
Chester; in 1799 he succeeded the late Lord Redesdale as Solicitor-General; and 
on the 20th of May 1801, in consequence of the promotion of Sir Pepper Arden to 
be Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, he was nominated Master of the Rolls. 
During this period, he rendered essential service to Mr, Pitt and his ministry as a 
debater in the House of Commons. He continued the member for Banffshire during 


four parliaments, until the dissolution of 1812, and held the situation of Master of 


the Rolls to the year 1817. He then retired with an annual pension of £4,000, 
When we speak of an English judge, it would be worse than superfluous to notice 
his integrity. But of the various intellectual talents in which great men variously 
excel, Sir William Grant possessed a rare and admirable assemblage. The gravity 
which became his station was united with a lively strength and vigour of undere 
standing. Reserved and sparing in words, he was in thought quick, acute, and pe- 
netrating. Diligent and laborious in the discharge of his high duties, he executed 
them with a facility truly surprising. His judgments, in few but chosen words, 
touched at once the great point of the case, affording a clue to all its intricacies and 
enlightening all its obscurities, His calm and dignified self-possession was, perhaps, 
in some measure constitutional; it may have been produced by a happy temperament, 
in which passion was lost in the pure exercise of the reasoning faculty. But whe- 
ther natural or acquired, it was certainly of invaluable service toward the proper 
exercise of his judicial functions. Hence he never hastened impetuously to any un- 
sound conclusion, nor turned in peevishness and disgust from any tedious but neces- 
sary investigation ; still less could he be misled by sophistry or captivated by elo- 
quence, Accustomed as he was to deliver his own reasons in the most brief and 
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sententious form, he yet listened with indefatigable attention to the conflictin 
ments of those whose business it often was to exercise a subtle and ey 
Neither the art of the advocate, nor the collate 
of the case, ever created any undue prejudice in his mind. 


nuity of argument. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. W. Acton, LL.B. to the Rectory 
of Weston Colville.—The Rev. T, Steele, to the 
Vicarage of Coaley, Gloucester, void by the 
cession of the Rev. C. Hawkins.—The Rev. J. 
Dornford, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, to the Rectory of Plymptree, Devon, va- 
cant by the death of the Rev. E. O. Holwell.— 
The Rev. D. Adams, B.A. to the Vicarage of 
Pinhoe, Devon.—The Rev. R. Phayre, to the 
Rectory of East and West Rainham, Norfolk, 
and licensed to the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
Mary Coslany, Norwich.—The Rev. T. Wat- 
son, to the Perpetual Curacy of Tottenhill, 
Norfolk.—The Rev. H. Biddulph, B.D. Fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford, to the Rec- 
tory of Stanlake, Oxon, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. F, Whitcombe.—The Rev. A. Col- 
ville, A.M. to the Rectory of Great Livermere, 
with Little Livermere annexed, Suffolk.—The 
Rev. T. D’Eye Betts, A.B., to the Rectory of 
Martlesham, Suffolk.—The Rev. J. Ward, to 
the Rectory of East Clandon, Surrey. 





Married.—At Islington, Mr R. FP. Clarke, 
one of the Masters of Merchant Tailors’ School, 
to Anna Isabella, danghter of Mr. Mollison. 

At Marylebone Church, the Rev. J. B. James, 
B.C.L., to Mary Ann, only daughter of the 
Rev. C. Barges. 

At South Stoneham, the Rev. J. Crawford, 
to Eleanor, fourth daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. Foote, K.C.B. 

At Hemel Hempsted, the Rev. C. J. Way, 
Rector of Middleton, Lancashire, to Georgiana 
Angasta, daughter of Harry Grover, Esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sir R. B. 
W. Bulkeley, Bart. M.P. of Baron-hill, Angle- 
sey, to Maria Frances, the only daughter of Sir 
T. S. M. Stanley, Bart. 

The Rev. C. Gooch, Rector of Toppesfield, 
second son of Sir T. Gooch, Bart. to Agatha, 
daughter of the late C. Hanbury, Esq. 

At Kelvedon, the Rev. T. Henderson, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev. C. Dal- 
ton. 

At St. Marylebone, the Rev. J. C. Hall, to 
Frances Amelia, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Col. W. Stratford. 

At Ingestrie, the Hon. and Rev. A. C. Tal- 
bot, second son of Earl Talbot, to Harriet, 
danghter of the late H. C. Aston, Esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rey. 
T. M. Cornish, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Collins, of Regent Street. 

At West Moulsey, George Barrow, Esq. 
eldest son of John Barrow, Esq. Secretary to 
the Admiralty, to Miss Rosamond Croker. 

At Brightwell, Oxon, J. M. Molyneux, Faq. 
of Loseley Park, Surrey, to C. [. Lowndes, 
eldest daughter of W. F. Lowndes Stone, Esq. 

At Cambridge, the Rev. R. Willis, M.A., to 
Mary Anne, third daughter of C. Humfrey, 

“Sq. 

At Stratford St. Mary’s, Suffolk, the Rev. 
M. Mayson, A.M.to F. A. Burke, only child of 
the late O. B. Smyth, Esq. 


At St. Peter’s, Walworth, the Rev. J. Wil 
kinson, M.A. to Emily, second daughter of W 
D. Dray, Esq. : 

At Great Sa!ting Church, by the Rev. E. Ben 
bow, J. H. Benbow, Esq., to Agatha Georgiana 
eldest daughter of the late Captain Dobbie, RN. 

At Aldingbonrne, the Rev. T. Fearnley, M.A. 
to Frances Martha, second daughter of M. Buc. 
kle, Esq. of Nerton House, near Chichester, 

At Wimbledon, R. B. Palliser, Esq., to Fanny 
daughter of the late Joseph Marryat, Esq. MP. 

At St. James’s, Viscount Sydney, to Lady 
Emily Paget, daughter of the Marquis of An- 
glesey. 

At Neath, Glamorganshire, the Hon. J. W, 
Stratford, of Addington Place, Kent, to Har. 
riette Grant, daughter of the late H. Grant, 
Esq. of the Knoll, Glamorganshire. 

At Bary, the Rev. L. T. Edwards, of Brom- 
field, Essex, to Matilda Jane Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. T. West, of Bary. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, E. T. Foley, 
Esq. M.P. of Stoke Edith Park, Herefordshire, 
to the Lady Emily Graham, daughter to the 
Duke of Montrose. 





Died.—At Windsor Castle, the Princess 
Louisa of Saxe Weimar, aged 15 years. 

Lady Hannah Ellice, wife of Mr. E. Ellice, 
Secretary to the Treasury, and sister to Earl 
Grey. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. T. Bailey. 

Sir John Tyrell, Bart. of Boreham Honse, 
Essex. 

Whilst walking in St. Martin’s Lane, Lieut. 
General Sir C. Bruce, of Beckingham, Kent. 

At Vurlong, near Cowbridge, the Rev. E. 
Morgan, Rector of Eghoys Breurs, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

At Margate, John Beckett, Esq. 

At the Parsonage Honse, Shottisham, the 
Rev. W. Kett, upwards of fifty years Rector 
of that parish. 

The Rev. W. A. Jenner, D.D. Senior Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

At Fyfield, Berks, the Rev. E. P. New, B.D. 
Perpetual Curate of Northmoor, Oxon. 

At the Rectory, Hardingham, Norfolk, the 
Rev. W. Whiter, M.A. ens 

In Arlington Street, Mary, wife of Sir Richard 
Carr Glyn, Bart. ; 

At Hertford, Samuel Pryor, a Member of the 
Society of Friends. 

At Exeter, the Rev. = Peters, A.M. Rector 

}reat Wigborough, Essex. 
“2 Bath, Mr. J. Mallet. He was one of those 
who escaped from the Royal George, which 
went down at Spithead in 1782. 

At Major House, Suffolk, Lord Henniker. : 

At an advanced age, Admiral 5ir Israel Pel- 
lew, — on C 

n Park Lane, Sir J. Carr. 

~ Berbice, David Power, Esq., Protector of 
Slaves of that Colony. 

Mr. R. Garrett, of Speenhamland. B 

The Rev. T. Field, Perpetual Curate of D¥ 
low and Brimington. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Mirabeau's Letters during his residence in England, with Anecdotes, 
Maxims, §c. now first translated from the original MSS. 2 vols. 
Wilson. 


Mirabeau was one of the most extraordinary men that the French re- 
volution placed upon the political stage. In the midst of his career 
death took him off before time had proved the sincerity of his patriotism, 
or enabled the world to form a judgment how far the influence he pos- 
sessed, through his wonderful talents and inexhaustible energies, would 
have succeeded in the preservation of France from the terrible scenes 
which followed his demise. ‘ With me will perish the last remnant of 
the monarchy,” said he prophetically. Neglected in his youth by those 
who should have directed his talents in the right path, he became a pro- 
fligate. Gross and sensual in his enjoyments, prodigal in his expendi- 
ture, unprincipled in his actions, nothing but an energy of character rarely 
equalled, an ambition spurred on by vanity, and perhaps stimulated by 
resistance to early persecutions on the part of his family, and the neces- 
sity of combating the disadvantages which surrounded him on every 
hand, carried him up to the point of influence and elevation which death 
alone terminated, at the early age of forty-two. He was gifted with a 
voice of great compass, full, sonorous, and flexible. Having perfect pre- 
sence of mind upon all occasions, a materialist in religion, a devotee no 
less to his pleasures than to the gratification of his vanity, his character 
was made up of the strongest elements. His ambition is supposed to 
have reached no higher than that of being prime minister of France ; and 
if a man with no other object could have stemmed the tide of revolution, 
and settled it down into rational liberty, his death was a calamity. This, 
however, we much doubt. Mirabeau would in all probability have had 


his day like those who succeeded him. The court factions and want of 


decision in the monarch might have foiled the skill of a greater man than 
Mirabeau, whose omnipotent oratory did not prove he was the possessor 
of that political wisdom by which alone a troubled kingdom can be hushed 
into repose. . : 

In person, Mirabeau was tall, and built like a Hercules ; indeed, he 
was styled by the mob, /' Hercule de la liberté. Thick bushy hair shaded 
a countenance scarred by the small pox, and rendered his ugliness fero- 
cious. He told a lady in a letter to fancy the face of a tiger marked with 
that disease, and she would have an idea of his person and his wild 
boar’s head,” as he also styled it. Yet was he vain of his ugliness, and 
boasted that when he shook “his terrible locks’ none dared to interrupt 
him. With the ladies, always in their tastes beyond the reach of com- 
mon understanding, he was a favourite. His voice fell like thunder in the 
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assembly. He even triumphed in speeches upon subjects of which he 
understood little or nothing, by the happy power of seeming to compre. 
hend them, and the facility with which he magnified his slender stock of 
information. In letters he was a plagiarist, and robbed without ser 
the labours of others to feed his own vanity. Never did any man do go 
much, with so small a stock of learning of his own. He altered, added 
audacious expressions, bitter sarcasms, and flashes of powerful eloquence 
to the productions of others, and served them up together as his own. 
Indiscreet, shallow rather than profound, he still managed other men 
with judgment, so as to make them administer to his views. Skilled in 
flattery, he was easier duped by it than other men. Temperate in wine, 
every other gratification he carried to excess. Keen in perception, gross 
in conduct, ardent, inconstant, heartless, he yet succeeded by the power 
of his genius in persuading cleverer men than himself to aid his objects. 
In short, he was one of those eccentric spirits whose aberrations raise 
them to power, in particular times and under certain combinations of 
circumstances favourable to distinction, but who in common times would 
not have risen above the herd, when virtue, honest self pride, and lofty 
genius and acquirement alone lift their possessors beyond the mass. 
Look at the immediate successors of Mirabeau, and the most noted were 
men of the meanest talents, with the vulgar gifts of obduracy and reck- 
lessness of crime alone to give them the sway by terror over millions of 
affrighted deer. Robespierre and Marat were men as contemptible in 
talent as they were conspicuous for their villanies. 

The present letters are a considerable addition to our materials for 
forming a perfect character of the man, and make a good supplement to 
the late work of Dumont. That these letters are genuine we fully be- 
lieve, though at first we had our doubts. The first two are to some 
friend, complaining of his pecuniary necessities, and are written in the 
summer of 1784. The next letters are from London, which he had 
reached by way of Dieppe and Brighton. It is curious enough that he 
goes to Lewes to sleep, on account of the expense of Brighton, the Prince 
of Wales being there. His description of the beauty of the country 
thence to London is highly laudatory of John Bull. London fog and 
smoke are a theme of very natural disgust, and he falls into the too common 
error of judging the atmosphere of all England by the execrable one of 
London, in which nature and art both do their utmost to obscure it. In 
the eighth letter is a plan for a literary work, which we imagine would 
have met with great success had it been carried into effect in those days, 
when readers were somewhat more of thinkers than they are now, and 
less satisfied to glut themselves with literary garbage. We recommend 
the following to our Chancellors of the Exchequer:—“ When a man 18 
acquainted with the four rules of arithmetic, and can conjugate the verb 
‘to have,’ and moreover be laborious, he is a perfect eagle in finance. 
We wish they had all been able to do even these things. 

Mirabeau lodged in Hatton-garden. In his eleventh letter he com- 
plains of the lowness of his purse and the expense of English physicians, 
together with various topics of interest; but we must hasten to take a 
few extracts, merely observing that in Letter XIII. the remarks on the 
English language are worthy of recollection. In Letter XXI. we have 


the following paragraph respecting borough corruption, now we trust re- 
medied : 


uple 


“You perhaps do not know that one of the greatest defects (vices ) in the British 
constitution is, that members hold their seats by being elected for boroughs, and not 
for counties ; that all these boroughs are more or less corrupt—that is, are bouzht 
and sold—and that some do not possess more than ten or twenty elective votes. 
Judge, then, what predominating power a minister possesses, when, by the means 


of money alone, he is able to command a preponderating number of votes, enabling 
him to carry any bill he pleases.” 
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Mirabeau thinks it an error that the number of the House of Lords is 
not limited, as was proposed by the peerage bill. Let it be recollected 
he writes in 1784, before despotic ministers had spent eleven hundred mil- 
lions in a war against French principles ! 

In another letter he says—how prophetic !— Should a revolution or 
civil war break out in France, I tremble for the aristocratical branches of 
the kingdom ; their chateaux will be reduced to ashes, and blood will be 
spilt in torrents.” 

Mirabeau says this, in 1784, to contrast the gentry of France and those 
of Great Britain, the latter then keeping their country residences as head- 
quarters among an attached yeomanry—the former making his head- 

uarters in the capital, and visiting his estates to wring the last shilling 
eae his tenantry. Where are the oppressors now, the haughty lords 
and their chateaux! Let the British aristocracy take warning, and not 
let London be their Capua. Letter XX VII. has the following sentence— 
would to heaven Louis-Philippe and William IV., or rather their minis- 
ters, understood it! After speaking of the bloody and bitter hatred be- 
tween the governments of France and England for so long a time, he 
gives us the words of a friend—* But the day must come, when, in spite 
of their rulers, France and England shall command all nations to remain 
at peace, and the nations shall obey.” 

There are some excellent remarks on our sanguinary laws in Letter 
XXVII. 

‘| have much to say upon the subject of the recovery of debts in this country— 
ob imprisonment in general; but more particularly on the penal code of Britain. 
Draco and Co. must have presided when such sanguinary laws were established. 
Blood, nothing but blood, or ‘ pounds of flesh,’ are required by this humane people 
for every offence. Should Hardy be found guilty, he will suffer death—the punish. 
ment awarded to the man who has butchered his own mother. Such laws ought to 
be revised ; they are a disgrace to a civilized nation. I have before me a list of 
crimes—about forty in number—all punishable with death. The laws of the most 
despotic countries of Europe are merciful, if compared with those which are in force 
here. Every sensible man to whom I have spoken upon this subject entertains a 
similar opinion, yet no one comes forward to abrogate the obnoxious laws. My ex- 
cellent friend Romilly tells me, that he has been carefully studying the criminal 
codes of every nation in Europe. ‘ Ours,’ he observes, ‘1s the very worst; and, 
when the plan I have in view is sufficiently matured, I intend not to rest upon my 
pillow until these laws, worthy of anthropophagi, are for ever abolished.’”’ 


Mirabeau touches very justly and sarcastically upon the subterfuges and 
ridiculous chicanery of our law administration. He seems to have smarted 
from some bully of a counsel, when examined as a witness. The right of 
those fellows to ask any question that may annoy the feelings of a wit- 
ness, though ever so foreign to the cause, should be boldly disputed, and 
put down. A witness of sensibility and feeling frequently ruins his testi- 
mony by the confusion into which he is thrown by the impertinence of 
counsel, to the defeat of substantial justice. In Letter LXV. there are 
some excellent remarks on the spirit of the House of Lords, of which we 
have lately seen the truth, and some we have seen recently falsified. 


“ The liberty of the country was fixed by the Commons ; it will never be pre- 
served by the nobles ; the House of Lords never ventures to show that spirit of 
freedom which leads to liberty : oppositions of consequence, and some of that 
rough violence which accompanies a free people, break out in the House of Com- 
mons ; ministers are there sometimes hard pushed, but scarcely ever in the House 
of Lords. It would be a monstrous fact, to see that house pretend to a freedom 
which they never asserted, and will never defend ; that branch of the legislature is, 
and always will be, devoted to the crown. 

“ In the day of trouble and dissension, this is not to be wondered at, for nothing 
is So repugnant to nobility as democratic power: the obedience they pay to an abso- 
lute monarch is perfect freedom, compared with the superiority of the Commons. 
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Speaking of the pretensions of blood, he says— 


‘“‘ Family has, in the latter ages, been strangely neglected; and, it must be con. 
fessed, with no slight reason. Merit and money are the only just pleas that can be 
brought to urge an advancement: the latter is the plea of politics, the former that of 
reason ; but, as to family, what are the descents now boasted of throughout the 
kingdoms of Europe? Only several removes back into the barbarous ages—men 
pretending to be descended from barbarians, Goths, Vandals, and Tartars. The 
founders of the great houses in Europe were all miserable plunderers, devoid of 
learning, taste, or wealth ; men whose names are scarcely known, and whose actions 
were contemptible. It should humble the pride of our families, who boast of their 
long line of ancestors, to ask them which are descended from Plato, Socrates, 
Epaminondas, Alexander, or the other Greeks whose names fill the noblest annals of 
human story. Where are the descendants of Tully, Cato, Caesar, Pompey, or 
Augustus? Produce the peer who ranges such names in his pedigree, and I will 
admit a noble, brave, and generous motive for lordly pride; but, as to the descents 
of the miserable marauders of the dark ages of wretchedness and barbarism, such a 
boast should fill us with contempt. One is descended from some custard-eating lord 
mayor—another from a sheriff—a third from a captain of banditti, under the bastard 
William ; and, if a name have any similarity to that of some ruined hovel in Nor- 
mandy, it is, by the tribe of pedigree makers, produced as an unerring proof of the 
great man’s descent from the savages of the north who overran France. Go into 
every country in Europe, you see the same despicable origin of families ; all are 
sprung from the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous invaders of the Roman en- 
pire, or from sources equally despicable in the east. 

‘“* Not one can prove a lineal descent from any of the heroes of antiquity ; all, all 
are the posterity of nations, which, but a few ages ago, were savages. 

This is the pride of family. But few of our nobles can carry their descent so 
high as the Conquest ; not many so far back as three hundred years ; and, in gene- 
ral, they pretend only to spring from the rabble of yesterday. Were they all clear 
in the line, from the slaves of Rollo and William, where is the honour? Who were 
the founders of their family? Were they men whose names stand forward in the 
lists of fame? ; 

‘* For these reasons—which I must own make me regard with great contempt the 
pretences to family so common in this country—1 think merit is the only rational 
founder of a family. The first of a noble line should be a man whose fame renders 
him immortal, without any addition in the power of princes to bestow: from such 
men, all should be, and are, proud of descending, whether they flourished last year 
or ten centuries ago. The immortality which great merit or great genius bestows 1s 
superior to all nobility: the names of Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, and Newton, will 
increase in lustre, when the whole House of Lords, their ancestors and descendants, 
are buried in oblivion. Long after a barbarous age shall intervene, and obliterate 
all the traces of family, issues, descents, and all the rubbish of heraldry, their names 


will go down to distant and refined periods, and be pronounced with rapture by 
every tongue.” 


Mirabeau thus truly estimates what is called modern patriotism, or the 
assumed virtue by the affectation of which men climb into power, to belie 
its first principles. How have we seen this in our time! Pitt was a re- 
former, and a member of a reforming society, against the members of 
which he endeavoured to move the gibbet and the axe. Castlereagh set 
out in life by professing reform, and getting a hold on notice by that 
means, in order to betray its doctrines when they had made him suffi- 
ciently notorious to obtain place and power from its opponents for his 
apostasy. Except Erskine, we scarcely know one of this character who 


lived and died without betraying the political doctrines with which he set 
out. Hear Mirabeau. 


“* What is the spirit of modern patriotism? I can form no idea of such a virtue 
exerting itself in the British constitution: all the explanations, harangues, and 
flights of imagination, which have been jumbled together to form that imaginary 
monster of perfection called a patriot, are but an unintelligible jargon. They are Gre- 
cian or Roman ideas in an English dress: patriots rise up like mushrooms: we have 
always the patriot of the day, like the favourite player. It is the nature of our go- 
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vernment to produce these heroes of politics; the occasion produces the character : 
a pretence to the famed virtue is the road to corruption, and marks a man as one who 
wants only a bidder that will rise to his price. 

“ If we reflect on the history of the men who, in this country, have figured in the 
character of patriots, we shall be convinced that they made the pretence of the 
virtue a mere ladder to mount higher in office and wealth—a mere mask to their am- 
bition.” 

Again, 

“In short, there is so much nonsense and contradiction in the character of pa- 
triots in this kingdom, that the moment any one makes pretence to the virtue, he 
should on all hands be treated either as a visionary fool or a designing knave. The 
men amongst us who have, at different times, flourished in this harlequin’s jacket, 
have ever been railers at men rather than at measures, If you would fix an idea to 
the word patriot, and adapt it to this country, you ought to describe a man in par- 
liament who looks at measures alone, totally forgetting who are the conductors, and 
who, in all his conduct, both in and out of place, adheres steadily to certain plans 
which he thinks favourable to the happiness and liberty of the people.” 

Again, 

“A patriot must merely think liberty of much more consequence than military 
success, great trade, naval power, or any such possession, and would consequently 
never agree to measures which, in order to gain the latter, could in any degree en- 
danger the former. 

‘* Now, we have never found that any of our patriots have conducted themselves 
on these ideas : they have railed at small expenses when out of power, and run into 
large ones the moment they were in place. 

** But what encouragement, real in the goods of fortune, or imaginary in the 
opinions of the world, can any man have for turning patriot? If he reaily mean 
well, he will possess neither: certainly not the former; and he will lose the latter 
the moment he may act beyond the ideas of the mob? What glimpse of hope can 
he have of success? In parliament, the crown is so strong that an orator may waste 
a dozen pair of weil-toned lungs, before he out-talks the powers of ministerial gold: 
he has not an Athenian ora Roman mob to harangue, but men whose education just 
gives them the plea of a systematic defence and apology for the most glaring ve- 
nality. How is he to make an impression on the needy sons of extravagance, who 
have learning enough to be sophists? Can he expect that flowers of rhetoric and 
flights of fancy shall be weightier than posts and pensions? A place at the board 
of customs or excise—paymastership—or a contract ;—are not these powers beyond 
the eloquence of a Tully or a Demosthenes !”” 

Here we must take our leave of this interesting work, though we would 
willingly quote a page of apophthegms, some of which are excellent. The 
translator has not done his business well. His errors are numerous, and 
in one place he is so ignorant as to tell us that twelve hundred livres per 
annum, or fifty pounds, are about five hundred pounds! After all, 
Mirabeau was a very extraordinary man. 





A Grammar of the English Language, together with the Principles of 


Eloquence and Rhetoric. By Richarp HIvey. London : Simpkin 

and Co. 12mo. pp. 282. 

From the days of Dr. Lowth to the present period, grammars of the 
“ English language” have been regularly multiplying on our hands, the 
number becoming more and more dense as time has rolled onward ; and 
as each work, like a domestic “story-teller,” has drawn around it its 
circle of friends, either by the side of the social hearth-stone, in the vil- 
lage school, or in the more immediate neighbourhood in which the author 
has resided, so, by each separate work—such is our excess of candour—a 
certain portion of the community have been benefited, while the col- 
lective efforts of the whole have had the most happy influence upon our 
language, in bringing it to its present state of perfection. Among the 
many, however, that have written, no one man, no dozen men, ever drew 
around them so numerous a circle of essentially benefited admirers as 
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the late venerable Lindley Murray. He embraced—not the town—the 
city—the county—but the nation. The stride which he took towards im. 
provement placed him at a more remote distance from all his contem 
- raries than any of his predecessors were removed from their fellows, at 
any given period of time. Surrounded as he was by contemporaneous 
merit, he still seemed to stand alone, or, more properly, to shoot up from 
the midst of his coadjutors like a tree, not only of statelier growth, but 
bearing richer fruit. Not one of his competitors for grammatical fame 
ever once appeared to assume the formidable aspect of a rival. The hour 
of rivalry seems only now to be approaching, and its honour will, in all 
likelihood, be conferred on the author whose work is before us. 

While we admit the sterling merit of Murray as a grammarian, we are 
not blind to the fact, that he was not a little indebted to the wealth and 
pushing qualities of his publishers. His general defects cannot be better 
expressed, perhaps, than in the language of Mr. Hiley himself, in his pre- 
face, who remarks, “ Though Mr. Suse's grammar is in many respects 
excellent, yet it is far from being incapable of improvement, either as it 
respects the matter, or the manner of elucidation. A careful study of our 
most eminent grammarians, a diligent investigation of the principles of 
the English language, together with strict attention to the phraseology of 
our best writers, have convinced the author of this work that several of 
Mr. Murray’s positions are untenable. Many of his explanations also are 
prolix, and not sufficiently intelligible to juvenile apprehension. From a 
desire, perhaps, to render his work complete, he has inserted much matter 
which is rarely needed, and which may be found on reference to any good 
dictionary.” This is candid; while Mr. Hiley finds a reason for his 
work, in the defects of Mr. Murray, he has a palliative for those defects 
at hand, to bespeak the indulgence of the public. But to prove those 
charges against Murray is one thing ; to show that the present writer has 
remedied the defects, is another. It is only by a careful perusal of both 
works that these points can be established. For our part, we are inclined 
to give a critical verdict in favour of Mr. Hiley, not forgetting, mean- 
while, the debt we owe to Mr. Murray—a debt, by the way, in the dis- 
charge of which Mr. Hiley will not object to contribute his share. 

Placing the two writers in juxtaposition, there is, we must honestly 
confess, a brevity and a perspicuity about Mr. Hiley’s rules and observa- 
tions, under Orthography pen Etymology, and an accuracy in the defini- 
tion of his tenses, not to be found in the work of his predecessor. His 
Syntax, too, is not only much more copious, but it exhibits the genius of 
the language and the practice of our Leak writers with greater precision. 
On comparing Mr. Hiley’s 5th rule in Syntax with Mr. Murray's 9th—his 
6th with Mr. Murray's 10th—his 7th with Mr. Murray's 8th—his 8th and 
9th with Mr. Murray’s 5th, 6th, and 7th—his 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 
14th, with Mr. Murray’s 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th—and his 17th and sth 
with Mr. Murray's 17th and 18th, a decided advantage will appear in fa- 
vour of the former. 

To numerous readers, the article on Eloquence, which is not to be found 
either in Murray’s or in any other extant, will be deemed important, and 
cannot be read without deep interest ; while that on Rhetoric is not only 
much more methodical, but contains several particulars omitted in other 
grammars. The article on Poetry embodies the sentiments of the best 
writers on the subject, and will supersede the necessity of consulting 
larger treatises. Mr. Hiley is evidently here a less inde endent thinker 
than in other parts of his work, yet he manifests his usual precision and 
discrimination. Without encumbering our notice with extracts, for 
which grammars, of all other works, afford the fewest facilities for the 
gratification of general readers, and without entering into critical detail 
on a few exceptions, we recommend the work as calculated for extensive 
usefulness, both in our public schools and in private tuition. 
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The Agamemnon of AEschylus, translated into English Verse. By 
Tuomas Mepwin, Esq. 


The Prometheus of A?schylus, by Ditto. Pickering. 


At a time, when all modern literature, except what is suited for perio- 
dicals, is suffering a paralysis, the duration of which it is painful to con- 
oe. it is pleasant to find that the heroes of ancient days still possess 
vitality enough to keep alive the vestal flame of poetry, and that the 
lapse of two thousand years has not been able to extinguish the fire of 
that genius, to which we owe the noblest production of any stage—the 
Agamemnon of Aischylus. Of this marvellous tragedy, full though it 
be of corruptions incurable, so prominent are its manifold beauties, that 
despite every difficulty of translation, and they are not a few, many per- 
sons in different countries have been found anxious to embody in their 
native tongue the daring flights and shadowy imaginings of the mighty 
magician of Athens. In England alone we can mention the names of 
Potter, Symonds, Kennedy, and Harford, who have entered the lists as 
translators ; but, with the exception of Symonds, none have given us 
“the thoughts that breathe and words that burn” of their original ; and 
even of Symonds it may be said, that, though he has preserved much of 
the gold of Aischylus, he has so mixed it up with his petit or, that we 
feel almost inclined to reject the coin in toto, rather than encumber 


ourselves with such a quantity of baser metal. 
On the ground of yy closer to the original, no mean virtue in a 


translator, Mr. Medwin 


he reason to fear competition with him on the groun 


as an advantage over his pepe sel nor has 
( 


of poetical powers ; 


witness the description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, one of the most 
beautiful yet most difficult passages in the whole play. 


STROPHE III. 


* For when unseasonable and tempestuous blew 
The winds of Thrace, and locked them in that 

bay, 

When on its shores dispersed each spectral crew, 
And all was wiid misrule ; when day by day 
Fast faded all the flower of Greece away, 

Aud hope was none to lull the merciless deep : 
Must Calchas Dian tax with that delay, 

And urge a cure for ills more dread than they, 
Our kings be lashed with storms that wilder 
. sweep ? 

They strike the sceptres on the ground, and can 

but weep. 


ANTISTROPHE Ill. 


“ Thus spake the elder chief. ‘ To disobey 
‘ Is hard—and hard is the divine command— 
‘ Bot harder for a sive his child to slay 
* Before the shrine—for me to stain my hand 
* With virgin-blood of her, pride of my land, 
* The idol of iny house, joy of my eyes: 
‘ Dire fate! but shall I fail my trust—this band, 
‘And see them perish on this iron strand— 
* Stern justice thirsts for the dread sacrifice— 
* Quell then the tempest’s ire—strike ye and 
gain the prize.’ 


Then bowed the king too easily to the bard yoke 
Of stern necessity, at whose control, 
By guilty conscience swayed, his veering soul 
Breathed purpose foal and impious—with some 
cloak 


Thinking his shame and madness to disgnise, 


Man all things dares, and hardened grown by 
time, 
In his delirium steps from crime to crime. 


And could he for a woman sacrifice 
His daughter—to unmoor a fleet wind-bound, 
Vain is her tender age—all nature’s ties 
To him are nought, vainly she sobbing cries, 
With piteous accents, ‘Father,’ even that sound, 
Which comprehends all human charities, 
Moves not his heart, nor soothes the savage 
princes round. 


The dreadfal prayer is done—the dire command 
A father, yet no father, gives the attendant band. 
She wakens from her swoon profound— 
As with a chain, 
Her lips of love’s own light, 
And beauty’s impress, to restrain 
All plaints, or accents of afiright, 
Or imprecations that might breathe a spell, 
Upon his house, or break the solemn rite, 
By hands of cruel priests were bound: 
There, like a victim-kid for slaughter, 
Enfolded in her robes of purest white, 
They lift on high bis daughter— 
But see! O see, along the ground 
The deep folds of her croceate veil 
In wild disorder float, and trail, 
And from her pleading eyes, 
With tenderest beams to thrill and melt, 
A shaft of pity flies ; 
F’en the stern sacrificers round, 
That look which pierced all bosoms, felt, 
And wept; while visioned in the light 
Of her own loveliness, more bright 
Than pictured breathing form that is but mute, 
She looked as thongh she wished, with that pure 
voice, 
That oft her father’s halls along, 
Had made full many a chieftain there rejoice, 
To speak to that assembled throng.” 
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of Cassandra. 


“ Ahi! ahi! My brain spins wildly. 
The frenzy seizes me anew—it comes, 
To shake my soul with its divining terrors. 
Look! look ! see on the palace where they sit, 
Those sons, like ghosts in visions of the night, 
Sons murdered by their dearest kindred. O! 
How ghastly they are, and wan! behold! they 

stretch 
Their hands towards me filled with their own 
flesh, 

(Horrible food)—of their own hearts, of which 
Their father banqueted. And there—I see 
In vengeance of this foul unnatural feast, 
A tame and dastard tigress, crouching round 
The new-made lair, and laying wait to spring 
Upon her lord—mine—said I mine—alas ! 
I needs must bear the chain of slavery. 
And he, the leader of a thousand ships, 
The exterminator of Troy, perceived he not 
With what a tongue of witching flatteries 
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Equally spirited is the translation of the splendid burst in the spe 


ech 


And honied words, yon detestable whelp 
Like some invidious fury, glozed that dark, 
That devilish scheme: and dared she—coyld 
she dare— 
A female kill a male—a wife her husband— 
By what name shall I call her? not a woman 
No! an amphibious monster, Amphisbena, 
Or Scylla, lurking in her way-worn caves 
To lure the mariner on to his perdition; 
Or that fell queen of Orcus breathing war, 
Irreconcileable war, against her children. 
Did you not mark, the battle scarcely won, 
How shrieked for joy that treacherous, lecher- 
ous fiend ; 
And seemed transported with delight to view 
Her lord return in safety from the field ? 
Ah, what avails it, if you doubt my words : 
Yet when all come to pass, as soon it must, 
With a heart torn by pity you will say, 
Alas! she was too true a prophetess.” 


While for specimens of close translation, we cannot do better than ex- 
tract the celebrated speech of Clytemnestra, where she thus hypocriti- 
cally expresses her delight at the return of her husband. 


** The fountains of my profuse tears are dried : 
Within their channels not a drop remains. 
There is a burning fever in these lids 

From my late vigils, when with scalding tears 
I waited for the promised beacon-fires, 

Ever in vain expected: then from sleep, 
Waked by the sharp sting of the buzzing gnat, 
I suddenly leapt, and saw you in my dreams 
Indure more miseries than in night’s brief bour 
Could come to pass: Having so much indured 
With patience and a conrage ansubdued, 

My soul mast pour forth all its rapture thus. 


He is to me the watch-dog of the fold. 

The cable that preserves a ship from wreck. 

The firm-set column of a noble house, 

An only son—a father’s all on earth. 

Land to the weather-beaten mariner 

Appearing, when all chance of land is fled, 

A day that dawns serenely beantifal 

After a night of tempest and of horror, 

A clear rill to the thirsty traveller’s lip. 

Sweet are all these—but sweeter far to be 

Restored from death to life when hope was 
gone,” 


With this may be well contrasted the savageness of her delight in 
having so well avenged the sprete injura fume, by the murder of Aga- 


memnon and his paramour. 


* Listen to what I swear: 
In vengeance for my poor lost murdered child, 
I sware it by Erynnis, and by Ate, 
To whom I sacrificed Atrides, that 
I —— put my foot on pale Fear’s thresh- 

old 

Whilst that Egisthus, ever dear to me, 
And loving, lights upon my hearth the flame. 
With such a shield of strength, what can I fear 
That you can do? There lies that false one, 
The love of the Cryseises: and there 


Lies that oracular divining slave, 

His concubine, companion of his bed, 

Who, on the very ship in which he sailed, — 

Pressed the same deck with him—there lie 
they both. 

They had a just reward; he fell, and she, 

His mistress, tuning, like a dying swan, 

Her funeral incantation, mixed with groans, 

Feil by his side, and added to my feast 

A more delicious condiment, to my bed 

The promise of most exquisite delight. 


We perceive that Mr. Medwin has translated also the Prometheus o! 
ZEschylus, with fidelity and spirit. But we have chosen the Agamemnon 
as a better test of the powers of a poet to represent the beauties, and of 
a scholar to master the difficulties, of the original author. 

We are given to understand that Mr. Medwin intends, should he meet 
with sufficient encouragement, to print the remaining plays of Xschylus— 
an event he may assuredly anticipate—when we shall be most happy t 
meet him again in the fame field of honourable exertion. 





Stranger’s Guide to Cheltenham. 


H. Davies, Cheltenham. 


This little work is ornamented with a variety of excellent lithographic 
engravings, which alone will insure it a preference over others of the same 
description. The letter-press appears to be well written, and the whole 


** getting up” is creditable. 
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A View of the Legal Institutions, Honorary Hereditary Offices, and 
Feudal Baronies, established in Treland during the reign of Henry 
the Second. Deduced from Court Rolls, Inquisitions, and other 
Original Records. By Wituiam Lyncu, Esq., Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, &c. Longman and Co. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 


Tuoveu the title of the above work led us to expect little more than do. 
cumentary knowledge and antiquarian research, yet we confess its perusal 
has afforded us much gratification. The author, as he says, has for a 
long time devoted himself to extensive inquiries through official records ; 
and thus, as we perceive, he has obtained collections sufficiently varied 
and copious to enable him to select, for proof or illustration of what he 
advances, those documents which possess most general interest. In this 
way, on such subjects as the ieseasilon of our common law and legis- 
lative system into Ireland, the origin of peerage, with its peculiar laws 
and usages, feudal tenures and services, &c. he has been able to write not 
alone for professionals and antiquaries, but also in a manner sufficiently 
intelligible, if not agreeable, to the taste of a larger class of readers. 
Some of the chapters into which this work is divided, will be found ex- 
tremely interesting ; amongst such we might instance that containing the 
origin and descent of the hereditary offices in Ireland, now in several in- 
stances devolved by inheritance (the unenjoyed) on families in this coun- 
try. Thechapter also on spiritual peers, tracing the creation of their 
ecclesiastical baronies; that reciting the various ancient charters, by 
which early dignities were conferred, with several special and very un- 
usual remainders ; and the chapters (II. and VIII.) on “customs and 
usages ;” for which the work was so respectably cited during recent dis- 
cussions in the House of Lords. 

But at present we abstain from particularizing other portions of this 
work, that so we may have space to extract from it some historical pas- 
sages which appear in chapter IX., where the author has given an elabo- 
rate descent of the former Earls of Desmond, with a view of affording 
illustrative proofs of the peculiar law prevailing, as to the inheritance of 
dignities for the last five centuries in Ireland. In deducing this descent, 
he has not confined himself to mere genealogical notices of those Earls, 
but involved as they were in so large and so important a portion of Irish 
history, the author occasionally brings forward public events, in which 
they were prominent actors, and such as have heretofore been either im- 
perfectly, or not at all noticed by historians. When speaking of Maurice 
Earl of Desmond, who so frequently attended King Edward in his wars 
in Aquitaine and elsewhere, Mr. Lynch mentions a proposition made by 
certain advisers, and approved of by the crown, namely, that to secure 
the obedience of the great landed proprietors in Ireland, their estates 
should be resumed by the king, and that from the management of public 
affairs there, all those who were connected with the country by birth, 
marriage, or by property, should be excluded. This measure, as might 
be expected, universally inflamed the inhabitants ; and, if possible, to 
allay the public ferment, Sir John Morice, then the chief governor, (one of 
the newly-arrived officials by whom such policy had been recommended, ) 
issued a summons for a parliament to assemble at Dublin. Here, how. 
ever, the governor “ failed ; for though the representative of the king, 
says our author, “ Sir John had not the confidence, and did not command 
the co-operation of the country.” 

It was on this occasion, the Earl of Desmond proved the extraordinary influence 
which he possessed over all classes in the kingdom :—indignant at such measures, 
he invited the nobles and people to meet him at Kilkenny ; and there, while the 
Justiciary was unable to procure a sufficient attendance for a parliament in Dublin, 
the Earl saw assembled at his invitation the ‘ prelates, earls, barons, and commons 
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of Ireland, who joined him in a remarkable remonstrance to the king against the pro. 
ceedings of his ministers, &c, in Ireland, and the violent invasions of the besa of 
his subjects. A — of this remonstrance is entered in the Red Book of the Exche. 
quer, where it is called the petition sent by the prelates, earls, barons, and the commons 
of the land of Ireland, to our Lord the King of France and of England, &.* | is 
a curious document, possessing much interest, and some parts of it cannot be here 
passed over. The remonstrants commence by attributing the diminution of his 
royal power to the insolence, excesses, and corruption of bad officers, whose frauds on 
the crown are in several instances specified : those ministers embrace many offices 
through covetousness of many fees, and the remonstrants pray the king that no 
minister should have more than one office ; they next loudly complain of absentees 
who set their seigniories and lands to farm ; and with respect to the statute of Re. 
sumption, they state that in Scotland, Gascony, and Wales, rebellions were raised 
in times past against the crown, but they, the remonstrants, had always deported 
themselves well and loyally, and had served him and his progenitors against the 
Scotch, &c., at their own costs, yet they had been misrepresented to the king by 
those who were sent out of England to govern this country, who had no knowledge 
of its circumstances, nor means to live except only by extortion under colour of their 
offices; and that his majesty and his progenitors, by charters for services rendered, 
had granted estates to divers persons, which estates were peaceably possessed until 
now of late that his ministers there, by writs out of England, recalled and repealed 
such grants for their own singular profit, contrary to reason, as the grantees and 
their ancestors well deserved the same, and from time to time defended and main- 
tained the country ; wherefore they prayed his majesty to order that they be not 
ousted of their freeholds without being called in judgment, according to the grand 
charter. To these and other expostulatory representations, the king sent the most 
gracious answers, accompanied by a writ, in which he recognizes the assembly as 
his ‘dear and faithful the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, and the commons of the 
cities and boroughs’ of Ireland ; and after stating that his answers were made with 
the advice of the ‘ sages de nostre Conseil,’ he addresses them for their aid towards 
his expedition into France. By this bold and spirited proceeding, the Earl of Des- 
mond rescued his country from the destructive designs of King Edward’s ministers. 
His brother-in-law, the Earl of Ulster, succeeded Sir John Morice in the govern- 
ment ; and the policy of excluding natives of Ireland from any share in the ma- 
nagement of their own internal affairs, was reserved for the wisdom and superior 
enlightenment of more modern times.” 


The individuals who possessed such extraordinary influence over the 
prelacy, the peerage, and inhabitants of a country situated as Ireland 
was in the fourteenth century, must have been a constant source of ap- 
ame to the crown, and of jealousy to its deputies. Hence the 
tarls not unfrequently, at moments of expected or alleged danger, were 
suddenly seized on and imprisoned as the principal security for public 
tranquillity ; and royal policy made their enlargement an act of grace 
conferred on the country, and only granted, as the records say, “ at the 
supplication of all the clergy, magnates, and commons of Ireland.” But 
on one occasion, when the crown seemed unwilling to yield to such sup- 
plications, the whole peerage of the country bound themselves by their 
estates and persons as security to the king for the conduct of the Earl of 
aga during his life—an occurrence which we give in the author's 
words. 


‘We find that in a full parliament held at Dublin in the year 1533, almost every 
nobleman in the country, including the Earls of Ulster and Ormond, the Lords Le 
Tuit, De Verdon, De Barry, De Rupeforti, Le Poer, De Wellesley, De Berkeley, 
De Rupe, De Burgo, &c, engaged themselves and their estates as surety for the 
future fealty of the Earl, and that in future he would be obedient and answerable to 
the king ; and if ever he acted otherwise, those nobles pledged their lands and 
themselves, corpus pro corpore, to have the said Earl forthcoming within two 
months after the receipt of the king’s writ for that purpose.” 


* We omit the marginal references to the records, which are to be found through- 


out this volume, and by which the authority relied on can be immediately obtal 
by the reader.—Ep, 
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As we might with reason expect, this unbounded influence induced 
them too frequently in subsequent ages to revolt against the state, and 
oppose the royal authority. But it is a remarkable feature in their sin. 
gular story, that even in such desperate and destructive enterprizes, the 
same attachment was always exhibited towards them by the aristocracy 
and people ; and in each revolt of the Geraldines, we find the names of 
the most eminent families, for two centuries, partaking in their dangers, 
and hazarding all their mistaken notions of hereditary alliances. Owing 
to this, which so long preserved their power and ascendancy under the 
most adverse circumstances, numerous ancient families suffered in the 
ultimate downfall of the house of Desmond. 

We shall now conclude with some just and feeling reflections with 
which Mr. Lynch finishes his notices of the Earls of Desmond; and in 
doing so we must express a hope that with such information and mate- 


rials as he possesses, this volume will not be the last of his literary 
labours. 


‘‘So much and indeed so important a part of the history of the house of Des- 
mond, has been written by the over-zealous officers of Queen Elizabeth, and her 
successor, that the name of that illustrious family is generally associated with those 
of treason and revolt ; but the history of countries or of families would yield little 
advantage to mankind, if posterity did not occasionally derive other knowledge from 
its perusal than the partial opinions of angry and interested cotemporaries. The 
histury of the Earls of Desmond therefore, even as so unfavourably written, affords 
to the less partial readers of modern times subjects of deep reflection in a work re- 
lating to early laws and rules of government, and merits at least a passing observa- 
tion, We want not documents to show that the first settlers in the English pale of 
Ireland, or in the districts surrounding the metropolis, imitated the policy pursued 
by the Normans for some time after their arrival in England: they excluded the 
natives from their institutions, forbade all social intercourse, and proscribed their 
language, laws, and customs; in consequence, those districts continued to be the 
scene of internal warfare during four centuries, and nothing but payments of annual 
fees, or as they have been called ‘black rents,’ to the principal native chieftains, pre- 
served the English interest within that time from total extinction. On thecontrary, 
the family of Desmond, after settling in a remote part of the kingdom, adopted the 
policy of some of the most enlightened governments of Europe, and indeed that 
policy which the Normans with such advantage ultimately followed in England, 
though it required the experience of ages before we were induced to vouchsafe its 
extension to Ireland. ‘The Desmond family intermarried with the native nobility, 
encouraged social alliances between the settlers and aborigines; and blending their 
own with the native customs and institutions, their foreign descent and recency of 
arrival were soon forgotten. Hence, while discharging all the feudal duties, which 
they owed as great lords, to the crown, their rank and authority as native princes or 
chieftains amongst the Irish were never disputed ; and while other ns of the 
kingdom were disobedient to, or in arms against the king of England, almost all 
Munster, comprehending one-fourth part of the island, however disturbed by local 
contentions, was kept attached to the crown through this great connecting link, the 
house of Desmond. Such was their influence, such their importance to the throne, 
at the very time that the kings of England were sending writs to Ireland for assist- 
ance against the aggressions and rebellions of the Welch, and to resist the threatened 
invasions of the French, the Castilians, and even the Scotch! But in after ages, 
when England was freed from those apprehensions by giving up her precarious and 
long-contested dominions in France, and by appeasing the nationality of Wales and 
Scotland, she visited Ireland in a spirit of unjust and barbarous reform, England, 
without arts or manufactures sufficient for a state of society then out-growing her 
feudal system, viewed the sister island as a convenient depository for the more ad- 
venturous and less tractable portion of her population : besides this inducement, 
the independence of an half-subdued people, who still in a great measure preserved 
their original laws, habits, and customs, as well as the stubborn spirit of those 
Anglo-Irish nobles who had blended with them, were considered derogatory to the 
increasing power of the English nation, and seemed to call loudly for reform. 
With this view reformation was commenced in Ireland by men who, in whatever 
estimation they may have stood at home, appear for the most part to have left jus- 
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tice and common sense behind them in England ; every thing Irish must be bad 
and therefore abolished—ancient and long-vested rights were Swept away, to make 
room for a better order of things—national feelings (perhaps prejudices, which still 
so much govern mankind) were trampled on; and there is sufficient left us on re. 
cord to state, that in the full spirit of those changes, even extermination was con. 
templated. In this course of government, which with few intermissions was vigo- 
rously pursued for a century at least, the nobles who were Irish by birth, descent 
connexions, and feelings, could scarcely escape ; and to retain the favour of the 
crown of England during that period, perhaps one of the least degrading services 
which they were required to perform within their districts, was to execute to death as 
that proclamation doth warrant, all ydle men, vaggabunds, sturdy beggars, narrers, 
RYMERS, or BARDES. ‘To this and other prostrations of every patriotic and con- 
scientious feeling, the Earls of Desmond did not stoop; and after a time, wrung 
into undutifulness and goaded by the rapacious minions of the crown, who viewed 
with envy their influence and possessions, they rushed into revolt, and finally sunk 
in the vortex of an unjustifiable and all-destroying reform.” 





Fiesko ; or, the Conspiracy of Genoa. An Historical Tragedy, trans- 
lated from the German of Schiller. Longman and Co. 


Schiller has always been our favourite German poet. Sublimity, beauty, 
and above all, earnestness and singleness of purpose, distinguish him. We 
love too the virtuous and good man, as well as the noble and independent 
spirit he possessed. Goethe we do not equally esteem, but leave him 
to the admiration of his countrymen, and to their gratitude for the great 
favours which he has conferred upon their literature, rather than upon 
literature in general. The*supple and servile courtier, and the writer 
whose “ Faust” plainly tells us that the author was a sceptic and sneerer at 
all things to which we are accustomed to attach love or respect, is, in our 
seeming, inferior both as a poet and a man, to Schiller. His learning 
was greater, his range wider, but his powers upon one subject were 
more circumscribed. Schiller appears to us an intense lamp, which ra- 

idly consumes itself; Goethe a chandelier, consisting of many divided 
lights. We are not lovers of mysticism, as the Germans are. We be- 
lieve sublimity and simplicity to be ever in union; while for this latter 
they substitute the mysterious and undefined, every one forming an exag- 
rerated image in his own way out of the mists that roll before him—cloud 
Tevenations to which no two persons agree in ascribing the same simili- 
tude. Schiller possessed a noble independence of spirit ; Goethe was the 
supple courtier of a German state. Early ce | in danger from the 
petty despot of Wirtemberg, who forbade his writing any thing more 
than his first piece, and who imprisoned his friend Schubert eight years 
in a fortress, for no offence save that of a distich respecting Dionysius, 
which was strained into an allusion to himself, Schiller flew to Manheim, 
where he wrote his “ Cabal and Love,” and the present, “ Fiesko,” which 
Colonel D’Aguilar has translated with equal skill and fidelity. ; 

After Schiller took up his residence at Weimar, we can scarcely ima- 
gine the pleasure he must have received from the uninterrupted pursult 
of literature. Goethe, whom we always connect as much, or more with 
the philosopher than the poet, was his friend. Together they followed 
the muses; but Goethe is accused of erasing passages from his friend's 
rs to such an extent, that he had them represented upon other stages 

efore they appeared at that of Weimar. We know it is said this was 
done by the orders of authority ; but it was a very invidious task, In all 
events, for Goethe; and if the Duke of Saxe Weimar affected to be 
so proud of the friendship of these two great men, as to cozen a sort : 
fame for himself with posterity, which else he had never obtained, anc 
even to prolong this vain desire in the grave, by being buried hove 
them, his high mightiness should have spared Goethe the task, and Schil- 
ler the mortification, of so deteriorating the labours by which he was 
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selfishly pene to gain a notoriety, his own miserable little German so- 


vereignty could never bestow. But we are erratic—these things are not 
in the volume before us, which simply contains the “ Fiesko” of our 
favourite poet, and to that we must confine ourselves. 

After afew just remarks in the way of preface, in which Colonel D’Agui- 
lar accounts for his having rendered certain of the scenes in blank verse, 
which is immaterial in our opinion, either to increase the force or poetical 
beauty of the writer, we proceed to the piece itself. We have not the ori- 
ginal German by us at this moment, to compare the passages verbatim, 
nor, indeed, could the space we can allot to this notice, allow us to enter 
at a proper length into the examination. We know enough of Schiller, 
however, to state that he is well rendered here in numerous passages 
fresh in our recollection; and since we perused Coleridge's “ Wallen. 
stein,’ we have not met with a dramatic piece which is rendered more 
to our satisfaction than the present, and that is saying no little. We 
must now proceed to give an extract or two for the reader's judgment. 
The scene, as is well known, lies in Genoa, in the 16th century. Andreas 
Doria, his nephew Gianetto, and Fiesko, the higher characters of the 
tragedy, are well brought out in the translation. The following is from 
the second act, where Fiesko seeks to avail himself of the discontent of 
the Genoese against the Dorias. 

Fiesko.—T'wetve Commoners. 

Tue Wuo re. Vengeance on Doria! Vengeance on Doria! 

Fiesko, Softly, softly! my good countrymen! That you wait on me with so little 
ceremony is a proof of your sincerity ; but for God’s sake have mercy on my ears ! 

ALL SPEAKING TOGETHER. Down with the Dorias! down with the Dorias, uncle 
and nephew! 

Severat. The Dorias must give way! the Dorias must give way! the govern- 
ment must have another form ! 

ist Commoner. To throw our magistrates down stairs! down stairs our magis- 
trates! think of that! 

2xpv Commoner. Think of that, Lavagna! down stairs I tell you! because they 
would not vote for him. 

Aut. It is not to be borne! we won't submit to it. 

Srp Commoner. To take a sword into the senate house! a sword—the signal of 
war, in the apartment of peace ! 

2xp Commoner. To go to the Signoria in scarlet! not black, like the rest of the 
senators ! 

ist Commonen. To drive with eight horses through the citadel ! 

Aut. A tyrant! atyrant! to his country and its government! 

3rv Commoner. To hire two hundred Germans as a body guard from the Emperor ! 
Germans against Italians! soldiers against the laws! 

Aut. High treason! despotism! tyranny ! Genoa’s downfall! 

ist Cowmoner. To carry the arms of the Republic on his carriage ! 

2xp Commoner, The statue of Andreas in the middle of the Signoria! 

Att. In pieces with Andreas! In thousand pieces, the living and the dead ! 

Firsko. But what in the name of God have | to do with all this, my countrymen ? 

isr Commoner. You must not allow of it, you must bring him to his senses ! 

2xv Commoner. You're reckoned a wise man and must not bear it, you must 
direct us what to do. 

ist Commoner. You’re a better nobleman than ever he was, you must not permit 
him to go on this way. 

Firsko. I am highly gratified by your good opinion, show me but how I may 
prove myself deserving of it. , ‘ os 

ALL (boisterously.) Down with the Dorias! down with the Dorias! Strike and 
revenge ! 

Fiesko. But listen to me a moment. 

Srverat. Ay, ay, listen to him! listen to him! say on, Lavagna ! 

Fiesko (seating himself.) My countrymen: once upon a time the Commonwealth 
of Brutes broke out in civil discord. Faction opposed itself to faction, and a Butcher's 
Dog got possession of the throne. Accustomed only to the offals of a slaughter 
house, the disposition of the animal soon betrayed itself ; his cruelty and rapacity 
Were unequalled, and he tore, mangled, and devoured the persons of his subjects. 
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The nation murmured, the boldest assembled together, and the tyrant was worried 
and slain! A diet of the empire was now called, to decide upon the important ques- 
tion of ‘‘ what form of government was best?’’ The house divided into partie 
the opinions on the occasion were—threefold! For which side, my countr 
would you have declared ? ' 

isr Commoner. For the people! for the people! 

Firsxo. The people carried it—the government became now a democracy—every 
citizen gave his vote, and the majority always decided. Few weeks however had 
elapsed, when Man declared war against the new-made republic. An assembly was 
immediately called—Horse, Lion, Tiger, Elephant, Bear, and Rhinoceros, roared 
loudly to arms ; but when the rest were consulted, Lamb, Hare, Stag, Antelope 
the whole tribe of Insects, Birds, and Fishes, whimpered sadly for peace. Do wen 
see, my countrymen? The timid were more numerous than the courageous—folly 
prevailed over wisdom—the majority, as I told you, decided—the Brute-creation 
laid down their arms, and Man took possession of their territory. This system 
was therefore discarded. What next, Genoese, would have pleased you? ° 

ist AND 2np Commoner. A general government! a general government! 

Freskxo. This opinion prevail’d—the state affairs were regulated by’various officers, 
and divided into different departments: Wolves directed the finances—Foxes were 
their secretaries. Doves had charge of the criminal jurisdiction—Tigers decided 
law-suits, and Goats adjusted marriages and determined divorces—the Hare com- 
manded the army—Lion and Elephant remained with the baggage—the Ass was 
ambassador of state—and the Mole high-treasurer of the empire. What think you 
of this disposition, my countrymen? Whoever escaped the jaws of the Wolf, fell a 
victim to the subtlety of the Fox; and where this failed, the obstinacy of the Ass 
was more successfully exerted. Innocence was oppressed by the Tiger, and murder 
and robbery forgiven by the Dove. And yet when the different ministers retired or 
laid down their offices, the Mole moved that each should be pensioned! The nation 
rebell’d at such treatment! Let us choose a monarch, cried they unanimously, one 
who has wisdom to guide, courage to defend, and magnanimity to respect us. And 
they chose a monarch, my countrymen; but (rising with dignity from his seat) 
remember! “ That he was the Lion !” 

Aut. (Clapping their hands, and throwing up their caps.) Bravo! bravo! You've 
managed that finely! And Genoa shall do the same—and Genoa has fixed upon her 
Man already. 

Firsxo. I do not wish to know him! Go home and think of the “ Lion!” 

[ Exeunt Commoners tumultuously. 

Fiesko is a hero, and slave of ambition, but not of what Lord Chatham 
would have styled honourable ambition, and therefore he has less hold on 
our sympathies, because we see he sticks at nothing, not even the base 
instrumentality of the Moor, Hassan, to gain his object. Fiesko’s ambi- 
tion in the following soliloquy is well given. 
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Firsko (looking from the window. ) 

What's this’?—The moon is down! the morning rises 

Fiery from the sea! wild flights of fancy 

Have disturb’d my rest, and robb’d me of repose, 

Still my mind clings convulsive to its object, 

And doubt and fears but strengthen it the more. 

I'll try the morning air! 
[ He opens the glass door. The city and ocean appear empurpled with the morning dawn. 

[With hurried steps up and down the room. 

To think, that I’m the greatest man in Genoa, 

That all the lesser souls should crowd around me, 

And seek a shelter in Fiesko’s power! 

But then, I violate the cause of virtue ! 

( Stopping short.) Virtue! the noble mind 

Has different rules of action from the common. 

What’s vice in one man, in another's greatness. 

The armour that confines a pigmy’s frame 

Say, is it well fitted for the giant’s carcase ? 

[ The sun rises over Genoa. 

And this majestic city ! :, 

[ Hastening with extended arms to the window. 
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To think that it is mine ! 
That I should blaze resplendent as the sun, 
And shed like him my dazzling glories round it. 
That all the fondest hopes that fancy forms, 
And wild ambition weaves, would then be realized. 
That I should be a King! 
Surely, though petty faults debase the soul, 
A mighty crime ennobles vice, and makes it 
Pass for virtue. To steal a purse is shameful, 
To embezzle millions—bold—but great—yea, 
Godlike great, to seize acrown! The splendid motive 
Justifies the deed, and glosses o’er it blackness, 

[A pause, then with emphasis. 

Obey ! command! subjection! sovereignty ! 
Aye—there’s the dreadful gap—not to be fill’d by Nature, 
Throw in it all that mighty man can boast of, 
The joys of victory, the delights of conquest, 
The charms of science, and the works of art, 
The sweets of luxury, and the wealth of nations, 
Still—yawns the opening cleft and longs for more. 
Obey! command! ‘To be, or not to be! 
The brightest angel, and the blackest fiend, 
Are not more wide disjoined ! 
But then to rise to such majestic greatness 
And gaze superior on a superior world ; 
To quaff in flowing cups the draughts of pleasure, 
And lead away the tyrant law in chains ; 
To tame the furious passions of the populace, 
As easy as the horseman reins his steed, 
And manages his ardour! 
To level to the dust a vassal’s pride, 
F’en with a breath, before he dares to murmur !— 
Heavens! how the godlike thought inflames my soul 
And raises it to rapture! To be one moment King! 
Comprises the whole essence of existence! 
A great man’s life is measured by his actions, 
And sure ‘tis better to expire at once, 
Amid a circling blaze of deathless glory, 
Than to drag on a fruitless length of years, 
And sink at last unheeded and forgotten ! 
We cannot live by piece-meal! “Tis not 
To parcel out our time in follies, or spend it 
By degrees in idle state, that makes us truly noble! 
lis to confine it to a single hour, 
And end it with applause. Just so, the thunder’s roar ! 
Reduce it to its simplest elements, 
And it will hush an infant to repose. 
But once unite it in a sudden crash, 
And the monarchal burst shall shake the world ! 
1 am determin’d !—— 





Colonel D’Aguilar has done justice, even to Schiller, in the following 
softer scene, with which we must conclude our extracts, — our 
high commendations of this translation, which merits a place on the 
table of every reader possessed of a sufficient portion of taste to relish the 
distinguished original well given in his vernacular tongue. This last 
extract is that wherein Leonora endeavours to turn Fiesko from his scheme 
of ambition. 


Fresko. Away with 
All these childish apprehensions! The worst of dangers 
Is a little soul. Greatness demands a sacrifice ! 
Leonora. Greatness, Fiesko! © be not so blind, 
To the warm feelings that inspire my cautions. 
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Grant, for a moment that you are successful. 
Allowing, for an instant, you have conquered ! 
What would become of me? 

Of me, of all my sex the most unhappy. 
Wretched if fortune frowns upon your hopes, 

But still more wretched, if her smiles attend them. 
Here is no choice, my best belov’d, remaining, 
Unless a King—Fiesko must be ruined, 

And if « King—Leonora’s lost her husband. 

Fresxo. | do not comprehend you. 

Leonora. Attend a moment! 
Amid the stormy regions of a throne, 

The tender plant of love declines and withers, 

No human heart, and were that heart Fiesko’s, 

Has room to nourish two almighty passions. 

Passions, so much at variance with each other. 

Love is compos’d of tears, and understands them. 

Ambition’s eyes are lead, wherein the dews 

Of sympathy ne’er shone, nor soft compassion’s gems 

Were seen to sparkle. Love has one single good, 

One sole desire, ‘The rest of the creation 

Is as nothing to it. Ambition’s fury 

Lays all nature waste, and after ravaging 

A conquered world, insatiate pants for more! 

Ambition makes a paradise a prison, 

While Love converts a desart to elysium, 

Say on my bosom could you sink to rest, 

If some unruly vassal shook your power, 

Or burl’d defiance at your tottering throne? 

Say, could I fly with transport to your arms, 

If the cold drops that damp a tyrant’s brow, 

Eternally bedew’d your manly forehead ? 

If pale suspicion saddened — hour, 

Drove you with wildering fear from room to room, 

And led you to expect at every turn 

The bravo’s sword, or curst assassin’s dagger? 

Yet this were nothing if your love remained! 

But, would the pleasures of domestic life 

Continue undefiled? Believe me—not—Fiesko. 

Dark eyed mistrust would breathe a pest upon them ; 

And when your Leonora’s friendly hand, 

Prepar’d you drink, or offer’d you refreshment, 

You'd start convulsive from the proffer’d bowl, 

And stigmatize affection as a poisoner. : 
Firsxo. (Who has been moving thoughtfully up and down the room, stops ‘ 

short with a look of horror and astonishment. ) 

Cease, cease, for God’s sake, Leonora. 

This is too dreadful ! 

Leonora. And yet the picture is not half completed. 
Yes, I would tell you “ give up love for greatness.” 
Abandon peace and happiness for honour, 

Provided you could still remain, Fiesko. 

But here’s the dagger that assails my heart ! 

Seldom do angels mount upon a throne. 

More seldom still continue there, unalter’d. 

Say, will the man that needs not fear his fellows, 

Will He, whose awful nod commands a world, 

Who, at each wish, can bid the arm of power 

Launch forth its thunder and enforce submission, 

Will He consider it as worth his while, 

To speak with lenity or act with justice ? 7 

[She pauses for a moment, and then stepping up to him with modest dignity, 
takes him by the hand and continues in a strain of fine severity. 

And what, I ask, are princes? 
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The misform’d produce of aspiring nature, 
That aims at more than she can well accomplish, 
The sad abortions of a daring soul, 
That teems with thoughts it has not power to utter, 
The wild, the frantic trenzies of a brain, 
‘That soars from earth, Sut cannot reach to heaven ! 
Unhappy beings, turbulent and wicked ! 

Firsko (hurrying with hasty strides about the room. ) 
Cease, cease. It is too late. I've passed the Rubicon ! 


wt 





The History of Charlemagne; with a Sketch of the State and His- 


tory of France, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Rise of 


the Carlovingian Dynasty. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Longman 
and Co. 


Mr. James is already well known to the world as the writer of a very 
superior class of historical novels. He comes before us here in a new 
character, for which it is to be presumed his previous studies had well 
qualified him, seeing that the scenes of his cake of fiction were most of 
them laid in France. ‘The present work was wanted, from our not hav- 
ing, that we recollect, any Setery of the period of which it treats, which 
is worthy of perusal. The work opens with an introductory chapter, 
containing a sketch of the history of the times, from A.p. 476 to 749. It 
then proceeds to notice more particularly the hero of the volume. The 
period it embraces may be said to include the space between the years 
742 and 814; and as the history of Charlemagne and his actions includes 
nearly all the political events of the continent during his lifetime, it may 
be concluded that Mr. James has treated of matters of great interest to 
the historian, as well as of the actions of his hero. The resources of 
which Mr. James was able to avail himself, must have been scanty, yet 
he has succeeded in laying a very interesting and important stock of 
knowledge in a condensed form before the public. We must add, that 
our author has every where given us his authorities. It is difficult to ex- 
tract from such a volume as the present, passages which will give the ge- 
neral reader an idea of its execution. The following is Mr. James’s ac- 
count of the battle of Roncesvalles. 


‘The Pyrenees, extending in a continuous line from the Bay of Biscay to the 
borders of the Mediterranean, rise in a long straight ridge, the superior points of 
which are but a few yards lower than the summit of Mont Blanc. In the highest part 
of the chain, there are occasional apertures; and from the main body of the moun- 
tains, long masses of inferior hills are projected into the plain country on either side, 
decreasing in height as they proceed, till they become imperceptibly blended with 
the level ground around. Between these steep natural buttresses, narrow valleys, 
sometimes spreading out into grand basins, sometimes straitened into defiles ot a few 
yards in width, wind on towards the only passes from one country to another. The 
roads, skirting along the bases of the hills—which, to the present day, are frequently 
involved in immense and trackless woods—have always beneath them a mountain 
torrent, above which they are raised, as on a terrace, upon the top of high and rugged 
precipices, A thousand difficulties beset the way on every side, and nature has sur- 
rounded the path with every means of ambush and concealment. 

. Neusiedl on heavy horses, and loaded with a complete armour of iron, the sol- 
diers of Charlemagne returned from their victorious expedition into Spain, and en- 
tered the gorges of the Pyrenees, without ever dreaming that an enemy beset their 
footsteps. 

“ The monarch himself, with the first division of his host, was suffered to pass un- 
molested ; but when the second body of the Francs, following leisurely at a consi- 
derable distance, had entered the wild and narrow valley called the Roscida Vallis, 
(now Roncesvalles,) the woods and mountains around them suddenly bristled into 
life, and they were attacked on all sides by the perfidious Gascons, whose light arms, 
distant arrows, and knowledge of the country, gave them every advantage over their 
Opponents. 
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‘In tumult and confusion, the Francs were driven down into the bottom of the 
pass, embarrassed both by their arms and baggage. The Gascons pressed them on 
every point, and slaughtered them like a herd of deer, singling them out with their 
arrows from above, and rolling down the rocks upon their heads. Never wanting in 
courage, the Francs fought to the last man, and died unconquered. Rolando and 
his companions, after a thousand deeds of valour, were slain with the rest; and the 
Gascons, satiated with carnage, and rich in plunder, dispersed among the mountains 
leaving Charlemagne to seek for immediate vengeance in vain. 

“‘ The battle must have been fierce and long, and the struggle great, though un- 
equal; for, during the lapse of many centuries, tradition has hung about the spot, 
and the memory of Rolando and his companions is consecrated in a thousand shapes 
throughout the country. Part of his armour has there given name to a flower; the 
stroke of his sword is shown upon the mountains ; the tales and superstitions of the 
district are replete with his exploits and with his fame; and even had not Ariosto, 
on the slight basis which history affords, raised up the splendid structure of an im- 
mortal poem, and dedicated it to the name of Rolando, that name would still have 
been repeated through all the valleys of the Pyrenees, and ornamented with all the 
fictions of a thousand years, 

“‘ The news of this disaster soon reached Charlemagne, and he immediately paused 
on his march, to seek vengeance for the death of his followers. But the Gascons 
had dispersed amidst the impenetrable fastnesses of their mountains ; no present 
enemy was to be found; the Saxons were ravaging the territories of France ; and 
the monarch, with the joy of all his Spanish triumphs clouded, was obliged to con- 
tinue his journey towards the north. Other circumstances, however, clearly es- 
tablish that the perfidious Duke of the Gascons was afterwards taken, and forteited 
his life as a punishment for his treason, although it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain at what precise period this retribution was accomplished.” 





Zoleikha ; a Dramatic Tale from Holy Writ. Carpenter and Son. 
pp. L11. 


There is a little epigram by the witty and profligate Lord Rochester, 
in which he imagines King David running mad upon hearing a parish 
clerk chant the wretched doggrel to which Sternhold and Hopkins re- 
duced the royal bard's noble poetry. We wonder what the Hebrew his- 
torian and lawgiver would say, could he read the present tragedy, which 
has been founded upon his simple and beautiful history of Joseph and his 
brethren. Doubtless he would upbraid the author with the breach of his 
sixth commandment, as we do for him. Whether for happiness of sub- 
ject, adherence to Aristotle's unities, for felicity of dialogue, or beauty 
of imagery, this writer is considered, the more does he soar above all 
rivalry. . 

“None but thyself can be thy parallel,” as Pope has written it, 
may we address to our author, who perhaps dreamed of Shakspeare and 
immortality while in the furor of the composition, “ his rapt soul sitting 
in his eyes!" We need not trouble the reader with the characters, as the 
story gives a pretty good clue to them. Reuben and Judah discourse 
the first scene about Joseph, in the land of Canaan. Israel enters la- 
menting his son, and they comfort the old gentleman by telling him he 
has a promising number of hopeful ones left. The next scene jumps to 
Egypt, and discovers Potiphar’s wife at her harp, reasoning very meta- 
physically on virtue and vice, in which she herself makes a discovery, 
made by many of her sex before and since, that her “ virtue hitherto, | 
(that is, while she has been virtuous,) “hath been a fanciful nonentity: 
Next, Potiphar appears in the scene with the handsome youth, on whom 
the lady has cast a sly look, and he is made major domo. We are now 
taken to Pharaoh's chamber, and his dream is related by the king to Po- 
tiphar, who goes to find a seer to interpret it. Then the scene shifts . 
Potiphar’s house again, where his wife is soliloquizing once more—Josep 
comes in quite apropos. The dialogue is exquisite. Joseph (who, PY 
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the bye, is no favourite with the sex, we believe) cuts a bad figure, when 


Mrs. Potiphar says, with exquisite pathos, 
Pity, O pity a weak woman’s heart 
loo prone, alas! to sigh reciprocal 
And spare me, &c. 


Joseph is what the ladies call “stupid.” Mrs. Potiphar’s hints are 
broad too. 
O Joseph, pity a lost woman's woe, 
And do not scorn me if ye do not love! 


The dialogue which follows is a very cold one on both sides, and ra- 
ther “lengthy,” for the lady reasons upon the matter like Lushington 
would do in Doctors’ Commons, retained in behalf of adultery. ‘The long 
pleading and reply concludes as usual, by the lady’s having the last word. 

O have I lived to be degraded thus, 
And lost for ever in mine own esteem ! 
Mine honour’s gone. 


This is contrary to the evidence, we hear Dr. Lushington say. 
—_——— The forfeit unredeem’d— 
I’m infamous, and yet ungratified ! 


How mortifying ! 
I shall be branded with that epithet 
Which speaks a woman’s shame ; though undefiled, 
The wages of adultery receive. 
That’s the worst part, Mrs. Potiphar—it is of less consequence to 
Be scoff'd at, execrated, trampled on, 
And ignominious be deem'd for thee! 
For thee whose flinty bosom hath disdain’d 
These sighs, these favours, these transcendant charms. 
Shall she, till now for chastity renown’d 
For thee a proverb be to womankind ! 
As one to all posterity be shown, 
Who, disregarding every sacred tie 
Of honour, virtue, loyalty, and love ; 
Forgot her birth, her sex, her dignity, 
Her pride, her fame, her station, and herself, 
So far as to kneel down before a slave, 
And weep, and sigh, and supplicate in vain ! 
Ah! wretch unworthy of Zoleikha’s love! 
Cold, heartless poltroon! did she sue in vain! 
Conceited dastard! sneaking, sordid knave ! 
Thou snivelling fub I fancied was a man! 
My soul is capable but of extremes : 
And as my love was of such high degree, 
It grew from passion to idolatry ; 
So is my hatred now commensurate. 
O, I detest thee more than once | loved! 
Thou paltry, pimping, preaching popijay, 
My adoration was unlimited! &c. &c. &c. 

The lady’s vengeance and sequel may be guessed, only we must do 
Joseph the justice to say he is a man of true gallantry, for though he can 
clear himself by a word to Potiphar, he “ will rather perish than betray, 
—or, in other words, tell the true tale. This is an ennobling thing in 
MasterJoseph who suffers, but who will not bring mischief upon Mrs. Po- 
tiphar—while she, foiled by Joseph’s elevation throughPharaoh, goes to pine 
away her sorrows in solitude. Between the third and fourth acts seven 
years are supposed to elapse! The scene then shifts back to Canaan, in 
order to bring all the family of Israel to Joseph in Egypt, and keep the 
Scripture narrative correct. Some of the lines are past all matching— 
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“matchless,” as Day and Martin have it, not only in word, but meaning 
For example, it would puzzle the physician to tell how, at the same 
time, Joseph can with truth exclaim, 


My bowels heave with joy and yearn with woe! 
while he “ acts the subtle magistrate.” 


Joseph condescends to say to his brothers, when he is 
Lord Grey of Egypt, 


Come, drink about, and make ye merry, lads ; 
and to borrow a modern nautical phrase, 
In me see a brother messmate here : 


he then makes them drink to his own memory. The love of Israel for Jo. 
seph is finely expressed. The old father says, 


——— Lead me to his bones, 
1’ll hug them though they breed putridity. 


But when he finds Joseph is alive, he says his 


———— Soul is wanton in beatitude, 
And overflows in tears of luxury ! 


prime minister,— 





We wanted something to relieve the serious colouring of our other cri- 
tiques, and here is a rich comedy indeed. We hope the author will gra- 
tify us with another work of the same elevated character soon, and we 
will in the interval keep in recollection his character of Issachar, in his 
last page but one— 

Issachar is a strong ass! 





A Voice from the Church: or a Sermon on Church Reform, Pledges, 
&e. &c. Preached at St. Nicholas’s, Warwick, August 19, 1832. 
By the Rev. A. 8S. Wane, D.D. Ridgway; Wilson. 


This is avowedly a political sermon by a clergyman of the church of 
England, who states that on common occasions he disapproves of dis- 
courses of that character, but deems the passing of the Reform Bill, 
and the triumph achieved on the occasion, an exception to his general 
rule. On this point the Doctor is the best judge for himself, and we 
shall not enter the lists with him upon the point. Dr. Wade is a clergy- 
man of very considerable learning and talent ; a liberal in the real sense 
of the word, and a staunch friend to the church in the true meaning of 
the character. The worthy divine wishes to see abuses remedied, and 
the spread of those principles of freedom which will best contribute to 
establish true religion, and annihilate bigotry and uncharitableness. For 
this we give him our hearty praise—a champion against the borough oli- 
garchy, : must expect its enmity ; but it can little affect the spirit of a 
man of judgment st does not take up his ground without duly consi- 
dering his position. This is an excellent sermon. It is full of home 
truths well put. It is elegantly written, and more than that, it Is 
penned without one particle of that selfish and intolerant 2 with 
which too many addresses from the pulpit both among churchmen and 
dissenters abound. On amending our institutions the Doctor says— 

“If the Roman heathens considered him a good man who obeyed the laws and 
ordinances, surely our English Christians will consider him a better man who 
legally, constitutionally, and peaceably, seeks to amend what is amiss in our institu- 
tions. If Roman virtue consisted in public spirit, Christian morals are not less 
disinterested ;—that patriot, St. Paul, who triumphantly spoke of his citizenship 
and freedom, also said, ‘ Look not every man on his own things, but every man on 
the things of others.’ Had the righteous and benevolent spirit of Christianity um- 
formly and continually influenced the people of England for the last fifty years; 
each acting fer all, (himself included,) neither agitation, nor political societies, nor 
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changes of ministry, nor reform in one House of Parliament, nor that desired by 
many in the House of Lords, would ever have been contemplated.” 


In page 24, the Doctor says truly— 


“« As oppression and injustice, however, react in favour of the cause of freedom 
I look upon it as a special providence (to whom all hearts be open, and all deuiréa 
known ; without whose knowledge not a sparrow falls to the ground, and by whom 
the very hairs of our head are all numbered) mercifully to permit moral and reli- 
gious education to have been spread with unexampled rapidity in the history of the 
world, opening the eyes of mankind, and regulating their hearts just in time for the 
crisis when the evils of misgovernment had reached their height ; otherwise if the 
ignorance and anger of the people had been doomed to encounter the iniquity of the 
oppressors, all would have been anarchy and ruin. Happy is it for the conservatives 
themselves, that such grievances as raised up the Cades and Tylers, of former days, 
have found vent though the constitutional authorities of the realm, and the change, 
which might have been the work of blood and convulsion, has been converted by the 
spontaneous and noble act of the legislature itself into a means ‘ whereby peace and 
happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be established among us upon 
the best and surest foundations for all generations.’ 

“ Notwithstanding the illiberal part of the press calls the reformers ‘ revolution- 
ists, seditious, Jacobins, men intent upon the overthrow of religion and the throne— 
having in view the spoliation of public and private property,’ we reply that the 
reformers wish no injury to the real interests of the country, but rather to protect 
them from locusts who destroy without making restitution. National honesty is na- 
tional policy. The interests of agriculture, commerce, and trade, should be put on a 
fair footing.—Prosperity to all and injury to none.” 

Again, 

“‘ Public duty is a system of reciprocity ; each is to walk worthy his vocation, 
neither injuring himself, nor gratifying selfish desires for riches, power, or aggran- 
dizement, at the cost of the public good. A public plunderer or private depredator 
are both public nuisances. We must, on the contrary, as good Christians and 
neighbours, even though our good be evil spoken of, still afford our disinterested 
services without looking for a return. God will not forget our labour of love if pro- 
ceeding from pure, unmixed motives : the man that deviseth liberal things, by liberal 
things shall he stand.” 


Here we must take leave of the worthy Doctor, heartily recommending 
his sermon to the public attention. 


Mlustrations of Political Economy, Nos. VU. and VIII. A Man- 
chester Strike, and Cousin Marshal. Tales by Harriet Mar- 
TINEAU. Fox. 


The lady authoress of these numbers we have before adverted to as 
possessing high talent, and the happy art of adapting her matter to the 
plainest understanding. These fresh numbers of the “ Illustrations 
fully exemplify this, as well as the principles which she is desirous should 
be explained. We see proof, indeed, of the advance of the present age in 
knowledge when we look at this unpretending little work, which, forty 
years ago, a professor in a public institution would have gained great 
credit for writing, and which professors in some institutions, even now, 
would find it hard to surpass in adaptation to its peculiar end. 





Simoni’s Lexicon. Valpy. 

Mr. Seager, who has undertaken this translation, has the merit of 
having considerably removed the many impediments to a knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. Like all classical works from the press of Mr. 
Valpy, this little volume is remarkable for the clearness o the Hebrew 
and other type. It will no doubt be in general use in the universities 
and first-rate classical seminaries. 


t 
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On the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black and Coloured. By 
Witiiam Savace, Author of “ Practical Hints on Decorative 
Printing.” Longman and Co. 


Although this work is charged two guineas, yet as the information it 
contains is of consequence only to those who are concerned in the profes. 
sion of printer, pe the secret of making printing ink has been a sealed 
thing to the world until now, this may seem to plead the author’s excuse 
in respect to the price. No one has had such a degree of experience jn 
the art as Mr. Savage, and he has here pro bono publico unlocked the 
magic casket. We are happy it is so—no secret of the sort should be 
kept from public prea in an art of so much importance, and we 
render the author thanks for the benefit he confers. Independently of 
this, his book teaches us what little reliance can be placed by professional 
men on many treatises and Encyclopedia articles, apparently of the best 
authority, when brought to the test, from want of being compiled by pro- 
fessional men in each branch of art. Of nine writers on printing ink, only 
the receipt of one could be used by a modern printer, and that but on very 
inferior work. This last appeared in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





The Blue Bag; or Toryana. Effingham Wilson. 





There is some smart writing in this little volume. Its title speaks for 
its contents. The author has parodied the writings of various celebrated 
authors. As a specimen, we extract the following parody of the “ Sweet 


Fanny of Tinmoul of Mr. Moore.” 
SWEET BOROUGH OF T—MW—TH. 


Sweet borough of T—mw—th, when first I 
got in 
To the dear House of Commons, in which I 
was hurl'd, 
I found it a place of such pelf and such sin, 
And, for humbug, the funniest place in the 
world, 


For the minister’s lips to their destiny true, 
Seem’d to know | was born to be sold as an- 
other’s; 
And to put me in mind of what I ought to do, 
They whispered rich places for me and my 
brothers. 


And then he was darting from eye-lids so sly, 
Half squinting, half winking, such gold beam- 
ing light; 
Let them say what they will, I could read in his 
eye, 
Here’s a bait for you, P——1,if you know how 
to bite, 


So on Treasury benches I mingled my feet, 
I felt a pulsation I cannot tell whether 
Of joy, shame, or guilt, ’twas bitter yet sweet ; 
But my heart and my face got as tongh as 
cow’s leather. 


At length when arrived in my oftice, I sat, 
And I heard of its tricks, with a slight twinge 
of pain; 
But Castlereagh whispered, If once you should 
rat, 


Dear P——1, you can never get office again. 


O Liverpool, Castlereagh, never were any 
Statesmen more pious, to placemen more true, 
Of snag, roguish places, you both had so many, 
That my conscience was drill’d like a sieve, 
through and through. 


But Bexley would preach, and Eldon so grieved, 
That a sackling like me should be Jost ina 
jiffey— 
And Cumberland swore they could not be de- 
ceived, 
If they sent me to humbug the folks on the 
Liffey. 
Professions, manceuvres, smiles, bowing, Lused, 
O the orange sword waved without shame or 
relenting ; 
And the Papists were crushed, and their church 
I abused, 
Whilst I swore that their sighs were but signs 
of consenting. 


How the Catholic claims I scorned and denied, 
Till I found my reward in a better place here ; 
When the Duke, d——n his soul, his old prin- 
ciples shied, 
Saying, Rat with me Pee!, or your places 
forbear. 


In vain did I whisper, there’s no danger nigh, 
Bags, Bexley, and Sellis’s Duke did implore. 
He promised a title, a sinecure sly; 
I acknowledged them both, and I asked for 
no more. 


Was I right?~OI cannot believe I was ay 

Though Whigs, King, and People may shou 
their disdain, . 

In cursed Schedule B. thou shalt not be kept 

long, 


Sweet T—mw—th, I'll rat for thee over again. 


By heaven! Rotten Boroughs I'd rather 
forswear— P 
The Reform Bill, I’d hug to my plausible 
breast— re p—! 
Than lose thee, sweet T—mw—th, thy 
will yet share 


. ne ‘ +1o-—vou know all the rest. 
Place, power, and title et Dicninte 
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Polonia ; or Monthly Reports on Polish Affairs. Published by the 
Literary Association of the Friends of Poland. No. Ml. Fox. 


This is the second number of a little work, to which we have already 
referred. It contains a very interesting memoir of Claudia Potocka, with 
an introductory sketch on female education in Poland—the destinies of 
Sclavonic nations—Polish translation by Niemcewiez of de la Mannais’ 
hymn to Poland—home gre sony relative to that interesting and unfor- 
tunate country—foreign intelligence, &c. &c. Every friend to Poland 
and humanity will read this interesting publication. ~ 


Five Minutes’ Advice on the Care of the Teeth, and on the best means 
of preserving, recovering, and when lost, restoring them. Renshaw 


and Rush. 


This is a plain, clear, brief practical treatise on the foregoing subject, 
so plain indeed that “ they who run may read.” There is nothing em- 
pirical in the treatise, and we would earnestly advise all who value a 
most important part of their animal economy to possess themselves of it. 
It is the work evidently of one who understands his subject, and should 
lie upon every dressing table. 


The Voice of Humanity. No. 1X. Nisbet. 


This is another number published by that very meritorious body, “The 
Association for promoting rational humanity towards the brute creation.” 
It contains a recommendation for the construction of “ abbatoirs,” or 
slaughter-houses ; numerous instances of cruelty to animals; public 
meetings of the Association, &c. A more benevolent object cannot exist 
than that of this Society, nor one which more deserves support. The in- 
stances of cruelty coming before every one daily, who walks the streets of 
the metropolis, are numerous, and speak little in favour of the humane 
feelings of the rabble. 


An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture. Illustrated 
with Designs for Cottages, Sc. By J. Loupon, F.L.S. H.S. G.S. &e. 
Part 1V. Longman, Rees, and Co. 


Mr. Loudon continues his excellent and useful work, which we have 
already noticed, with no falling off in spirit. He is the projector of more 
works of genuine utility to a greater number of persons, than any living 
labourer at the toil of authorship. All that comes from his pen is the 
best of its kind, and the present undertaking only verifies the justice of 
our remark. We wish him all the success he merits, and he need not 
desire more. 


History, Description, and Survey of London and Westminster. 
Parts I. II. and III. Effingham Wilson. 


This is a work of great research, full of interesting matter, and very 
ably compiled. When we consider the numerous engravings, the number 
of pages in the letter-press, and the difficulty which must have attended 
the selection, we must say that at the price of one shilling, this is the 
cheapest work ever yet offered to the public. An extensive sale alone 
can remunerate the proprietors, and we sincerely wish that it may not 
fail in obtaining the great circulation which it deserves. 


The Dawn of Freedom. A Political Satire. Ridgway, pp. 46. 


This work is a poetical satire upon the foes of humanity and freedom, 
by a friend of mankind, and a lover of rational liberty. It is well and 
classically written ; its views are correct, and its censures directed where 
they are well merited. There are lines of considerable spirit in this 
little satire. 
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Essay on the Weeds of Agriculture. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


A very useful book to agriculturists, the explanatory plates are well 
executed, and the means of destruction are simple, and we think, in many 
instances, new even to farmers. We have no doubt but that this work 
when known, will have an extensive circulation. ; 


Hints on Emigration. Simpkin and Marshall. 


This is a second edition of that excellent little work of Mr. Doyle's 
upon Upper Canada. This work has already been favourably mentioned 
by us in a former number. We wish the second edition as much success 
as the first. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rennell’s Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic, 8vo. and Atlas, 3l. 3s, cloth, 

Inglis’s New Gil Blas, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 7s. 

Gallander’s Youth’s Book on Natural Theology, royal 18mo. 4s. 

Mrs, Child’s Lady’s Family Library, Vol. 1. Biographies of Mesdames de Stacl 
and Roland, 12mo. 6s. 

Condition of the Anglo-Eastern Empire in 1832, 8vo. 9s. 

Corbyn on Cholera, 8vo, 12s, bds. 

Life of Gerhard Tersteegen, translated from the German, 12mo. 5s. 

Ram’s Practical Treatise on Assets, Debts, &c. 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. . 

Major’s Cabinet National Gallery, No. 1. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; India proofs, 5s. ; folio 
proofs, 7s. 6d. 

Hervey’'s Illustrations of Modern Sculpture, 6s. 6d. 

Rev. J. Morison’s Counsels to the Young, 1s. 

Rey. J. Howe’s Works, with Life by Dr. Calamy, royal 8vo. 2l. 2s. ; 

Maitland's Facts and Documents respecting the Albigenses and Waldenses. 16s, 

Taylor’s Month in London, 12mo. 5s. 

Anecdotes of Animals, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

Hansard’s Debates, 3rd Series, Vol. X. 2nd Vol. Session 1831-2, royal 8vo. 
il. 10s. bds. 

Sketches of the Edinburgh Clergy, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Edmond’s Philosophic Alphabet, 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Burtt’s Exempla Necessaria, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Munro's Gaelic Primer, 12mo. 2s, 

Roscommon’s Letters for the Press, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Cotton-Spinner’s Assistant, 8vo. 9s. 

Astrologian’s Guide in Horary Astrology, 18mo, 4s, 6d. 

Ferrall’s United States of America, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

M‘Gavin’s Reply to Smith’s Dialogues on Faith, &c. 12mo. 2s. 

Plain Sermons, 12mo. 5s. 

Gallery of Society of Painters in Water-Colours, No. IV. Prints, 10s. 6d. ; Proofs, 
18s. ; India proofs, 21s. ; Proofs before letters, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Horn’s Sermons on various Subjects, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Maitland’s History of Noah’s Day, @vo. 8s. 

Wilson's Life of Peter Houghton, 12mo, 3s. 

Swallow Barn, 4 vols. 12mo. 20s. 
Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. V.; Popular Tales, Vol. II. fep. 9s. 
Bridge on the Sinfulness of Sin, 32mo. 1s. 
Grove's Journal of a Residence at Bagdad, during 1830-31, 12mo. 5s. 
Example, or Family Scenes, fep. 5s. 
Ramsbotham’s Midwifery, Part LI. 8vo. 12s. 
Praten on the Blood, 8vo. 10s. 
M‘Farlane’s Surgical Reports, 8vo, 7s. 
Clement’s Observations in Surgery, &c. 8vo. 8s. 
Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. XXXIII.; Sophocles, 4s. 6d. 
Plain Sermons, by a Country Clergyman, Vol. Il. 12mo. 5s. 
Girdlestone’s Twenty Parochial Sermons, 2nd Series, 12mo. 5s. 
Simoni’s Hebrew Lexicon, translated by Seager, 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


A Series of original Novels and Romances, in monthly volumes, is about to be 
announced, with the general title of the Library of Romance, edited by Leitch 
Ritchie and Thomas Roscoe. . 

Mr. Burnett, late General Superintendent of Agriculture to the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, is about to publish a work on the Practical Husbandry, Statistics, 
Present State of Society, &c. in New South Wales. J 

Venice, a Poem; with Romanus and A°milia, a Dramatic Sketch. 

Lord and Lady Nugent announce a work under the title of Legends of the Library 
at Lilies. 

With Engravings, the History of the Scottish Church, Rotterdam ; with Notices 
of the other British Churches in the Netherlands, and a brief View of the Dutch 
Ecclesiastical Establishment. By the Rev. William Stevens, M.A. Junior Minister 
of the Scottish Church at Rotterdam, This work is drawn up from original and 
hitherto unpublished documents. 

Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription, Notitie Luda, or Notices of 
Louth, agro Linc. To be embellished with engravings. 

The Siege of Maynooth, or Romance in Ireland, in 2 volumes. 

The Emigrant’s lale: with other Poems. By James Bird, 

Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1833, with Poetical Illustrations. By 
L. E. L. 

Mr, Valpy is preparing a new and beautiful edition of Shakspeare, containing the 
whole of the 165 illustrations, originally published in Boydell’s splendid edition. 
The work will be published in fifteen mouthly vols. 

The Cook’s own Book, or Kitchener in Miniature, being a System of Economical 
Cookery. 

The New Book of Economy, or How to Live on from 300!. to 3000/, per annum, 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1853, containing 26 plates, executed by the first 
engravers, under the exclusive direction of Mr. Charles Heath, from Drawings by 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. With Travelling Sketches on the Rhine, in Belgium, and 
in Holland, by Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 

The Keepsake for 1833. The Literary Souvenir for 1833. Edited by Alaric A. 
Watts, embellished with highly-finished line-engravings by eminent artists. 

The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir for 1853. Edited by Mrs. 
Alaric A, Watts, containing a variety of highly-finish d line-engravings. 

The Landscape Annual, or Tourist in Italy, illustrated with 26 engravings, from 
drawings by J. D. Harding, Esq. The Literary Department by Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq. The plates engraved in the first style of the art by Allen, Brandard, Fisher, 
Freebairn, Goodall, Higham, Henshall, Kernot, Radclyffe, W. R. Smith, J. Smith, 
Varrall, and Willmore, 

History of the Revolution in England in 1688, By the Right Hon. Sir James 
Mackintosh. 1 vol. 4to. 

A new Annual, called Christmas Tales, Historical and Domestic, by W.H. Har- 
rison, illustrated with engravings, by Messrs, C. Heath, Bacon, Goodyear, Portbury, 
Xc. from designs by Richter, Gorbould, J. M. Wright, &c. &c. 

The Geographical Annual for 1833, in a far more elegant yet cheaper form than 
heretofore : it will include all the new discoveries and changes that have taken place 
in various parts of the world up to the present time. 4 

Records of my Life, by the late John Taylor, Esq. author of “ Monsieur Tonson. 

The Biblical Annual, uniform with the Geographical Annual, comprising finely 
executed engravings of all the Tribes and Countries mentioned in Sacred History, 
with plans of the City of Jerusalem and the Temple, and a general index upon an 
original and most comprehensive plan, exhibiting at one view all that 1s geographi- 
cally and historically interesting in the Holy Scriptures. th 

Lectures on the Diseases of the Urinary Organs, including Urinary Caleuli. By 
B. C, Brodie, F.R.S. &e. 

A New Edition, with additional Matter and Plates, of Sir Howard Douglas's 
Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military Bridges, X&c. &c. 

Illustrations of Morbid Anatomy, adapted to Andral’s Elements, the London ( y- 
clopedia of Practical Medicine, &c. By J. Hope, M.D. F.R.S. To be published 
in monthly numbers, with coloured Lithographic plates, from original drawings by 
the Author. 

Oct. 1832.—voL. V.—No. XVIII. i 
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FINE ARTS. 


We have seen, not without considerable pleasure, that the state of the National 
Gallery, in which a mere picture-dealer has been made manager, and an officer of the 
army keeper, is attracting notice. It is disgraceful that while London boasts artists 
of the very first character and talent, who are scarcely able to make their way wl 
their labours, men of not the remotest claim to such situations, are placed where 
meritorious men of the profession have a natural claim to appear first and foremost. 
The plain truth told, there is a miserable faction of dilletanti about the metropolis, 
who get the ear in high quarters, and employ themselves in forwarding selfish 
ends at the expense of the nation and of the art. The country is filled with unqua- 
lified disgust at these proceedings, which still go on, be the administration Whig or 
Tory. Reform is deeply required here. 

In the present dull time, there is little new in the arts. Messrs. Relfe and Unwin 
have got up the first part of the “Illustrations of modern Sculpture,” for which 
lovers of fine engraving have been some time prepared. Mr. T. K. Harvey edits it, 
and we need scarcely say laboriously and skilfully. Mr. Harvey’s smoothly polished 
verse is particularly well adapted to similar subjects, and Westmacott, Flaxman, and 
Canova are spiritedly exhibited and illustrated in the sister arts. No work has a 
better claim to general patronage than this, for a long time expected. Canova re- 
appears in the “ Dancing girl reposing.”’ 


The spirit of the dance is past, The bounding soul of mirth is o’er, 
And, like a bird, whose fainting wing The impulse that so bright and high 
Has travelled all too far and fast, Shot ap—like rocket lights that soar, 
And from its wanderings stoops at last, As if to reach the sky, 
To seek an earthly spring. But turn amid their starry flight 
With folded frame and weary heart, And fall—though, still, they fall in light ’ 


. . > ' ‘2 
The gentler girl reclines apart ! So, beautiful, but chastened, now, 


Appears the baffled girl, 

Though something of a spirit-glee 
Has faded from her languid brow, 
Amid the mazy whirl! 

Bot things that are of mortal birth 
F Are dearest with a look of earth. 
Nor is the finale less beautiful than the commencement. 


The spirit of the dance is past, 

Burnt out like flame before the blast, 
That withers by its keen caress, 

And dies amid its own excess ! 


The prose and poetical works of Sir W. Scott are still full of the fair promises 
made by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, characteristic in the highest degree, and well 
up to the mark. The Annuals are said to be in a state of great forwardness, as re- 
spects their embellishments. The Souvenir is very favourably spoken of, The 
Friendship’s Offering will appear this year in its distinctive character, which its able 
editor, Mr. Pringle, has spared no pains in getting up. The Winter’s Wreath 1s now 
merged in this Annual, and its able contributors enlisted in the service of the 
“* Offering.” 

Under the head of Fine Arts we must notice with regret our having seen the most 
splendid work of art by a native artist—we refer to Joseph’s Dream, by Mr. J. b. 
Lane—exhibited for sale at the Pantechnicon of Mr. Seth Smith, at Belgrave-square. 
This picture is a national one, and should be purchased for some public building. 
We like it better now than when we first saw it four years ago. 





PUBLICATIONS. 
The Surrey Zoological Gardens. No. Il. 


This very neat little work of Mr. W. H. Kearney should be in the possession of 
every one who takes pleasure in natural history. The delineations of the beautiful 
animals in the Surrey Gardens are very spiritedly executed ; the vicuna, 1 wer 
number, for example, with astonishing accuracy. ‘The back ground looks like a bol 
etching. The negro monkey and African lion, which are the other two subjects, are 
equally good specimens of art. 


Byron Gallery. Part II. Smith and Elder. 


We have not seen Part the First of this little work, but if the one before us may 
be considered as a specimen of the whole, we pronounce it to be one of the cheapest 
and most beautiful publications of the kind, and highly deserving of patronage. 
The plates are very judiciously selected of a size which will bind up in any ong 
and are worthy of being ranked with the very best which have issued from t 
press, 
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Portrait of Mr. Atwood. 


An admirable likeness of this celebrated personage. The accompaniments are in 
good taste, and very gracefully arranged. 


Scraps and Sketches. By George Cruikshank. Part IV. 

George Cruikshank is a genius sui generis—the only engraver of his own works 
who will bear any comparison with Gillray. We like his Scraps and Sketches better 
than most of his other performances. His own vivid imagination is here left uncon- 
trolled, and it shines throughout the execution. The figures of the Captain of a 
Man of War, and the Marine with his tail tied too tight, on the last page of this 
number, have never been surpassed by the very best of Gillray’s, and when George's 
tombstone is engraved for him, the works of his graver will be as much sought after 
as are those of his predecessor. 





NEW MUSIC. 


O Memory, torture me no more! A Canzonette, inscribed to the Right 

Hon. Lady Burghersh. ‘T. Boosey and Co. 

The first movement in A flat major is admirably adapted to the pathetic strain of 
the words; nor is the subsequent change to E major less pleasing. ‘The canzonette 
concludes with the original key, and is an interesting specimen of the larghetto 
time. 


The Heath's Purple Flower. Sung by Mr. H. Phillips. Composed by 
G. F. Harris. 8. Chappell, New Bond-street. 
A simple air in A major. The words are from the ‘‘ Winter's Wreath ;” and as 
the highest note is E, this production will be found peculiarly adapted to those 
voices which, though sweet, have not great compass. 


The Rose of Llan Meilan. A Ballad, adapted to a popular Welsh air, 
by H. Benpew ; the pianoforte variations by J. Harron. Cheltenham, 
H. Davies, Montpellier Library ; and Goulding and D’Almaine, London. 
The lovers of Welsh music will be pleased with the above specimen. 


May Day. A Fantasia, by M. Martens. Wessel and Co., Foreign 
Music Warehouse, Frith-street, Soho-square. Introduction and Rondo 
both in D major. 

The introduction is brilliant, without offering any great difficulties; the rondo 
lively and easy. 


MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Sin A. Carutste ann Mr. Feary, on Mr. Feann’s 
Tueory. 


To Sir Anthony Carlisle, F.R.S. &c. &c. 

Torrington Square, Sept. 6, 1832, 
Dear Sir ;—Agreeably with the decision which you have already done me the 
honour to express, together with the highly important physiological and anatomical 
commentaries which you at the same time communicated, evincing, in a degree which 
my present limits will not admit of adverting to in detail, the extent to which the 
subject had previously occupied your attention, both in the writings of others and 
in your own researches—I now beg to solicit of you, as one of the successive Pre- 
sidents of the Royal College of Surgeons of Great Britain, the sanction of your 
recognition that the Treatise of Cerebral Vision, together with its Supplement on 
Color Images in the Brain, which | had submitted for your ad) udication, has esta- 
blished the ground that the perception of visible objects 1s not in the eye, or 
retina ; but that the theatre or locality of that operation is in some cerebral region 

posterior to the eyes. 
When I consider the strength of the tissue of facts, of the structure of the parts, 
which you have pointed out to me, but which the state of my general memory un- 
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fortunately leaves me the only hope your avocations may not prevent your afford. 
ing to the subject, by the publication of them, in co-operation with the ‘detection of 
recrossed color images—I hope it will be welcome to you to accord the Weight of 
your attestation that a field is opened, and a stimulus furnished, to philosophical 
anutomists of the brain, to follow out to its solution, (what 1 believe optical evi- 
dence, or research, can no farther hope to do,) the problem of the locality at least 
if not of various other problems, of the sentient principle. In the present stage 
of the subject, it cannot but be of great moment if the anatomists of Europe s 
apprized, under so high a sanction as yours, that the field is opened, and that no 
known fact limits the possibility of advance. 

I have the honor to remain, dear Sir Anthony, your obliged and most obedient 
servant, Joun Feary, 


Langham Place, Sept. 7, 1839. 

Dear Sir ;—I1 feel obliged to you for the compliment of being asked, as a medi- 
cal philosopher, to give my opinion upon your metaphysical researches respecting 
the site of consciousness, where visual images ultimately yield perception to the 
mind. 

| regard these profound inquiries as a most valuable part of medical knowledge ; 
for, until the old rubbish which has long obscured the physiology and pathology of 
man shall have been cleared away, it is impossible to found any rational system for 
the healing art. The superstitions of physic have ever been its greatest impedi- 
ments ; and if yourself and other metaphysical labourers help us out of those diff- 
culties, we may thenceforward hope to render our art more akin to the exact 
sciences, and to establish it under safe practical rules, That our mental perception 
of sensible impressions does not abide in the part, or organ, where the material im- 
press first impinges, is, I think, demonstrable to common sense ; and, also, the forms 
of visual images, as well as their different proporties or qualities called colour, 
are merely different modes of tact upon the retina, which is organically provided as a 
fit place to note ali the circumstances of light, colour, and figure. How these are 
severally conveyed to the judicial tribunal, the mind, it may be difficult even to 
conjecture ; but that the mind can only become cognizant of them, record them in 
the memory, and compare them with evidences from the other sources of sensation 
in the sensorium, or brain, is to me self-evident. Perhaps an illustration from the 
grosser and more simple sense of feeling or touch may be acceptable. We feel 
every increase, or dimunition, differing from our natural temperature—say at the 
ends of our fingers—also mechanical pressure, and even the impresses of degrees 
of hardness, sottness, rough, or smooth, as well as pain, when those several causes 
are applied; and a blind man perceives all these distinctions. Now it cannot be 
rationally supposed these differing impressions mentally reside at the ends of our 
fingers. The anatomical facts appear to be these: certain nerves, which are part 
and parcel of the brain, emanate trom that organ, (doubtless the seat of the mind,) 
and are continued to the ends of the fingers. These continuations of the material 
of the brain, are provided and ready to receive the various impressions alluded to, 
and they are the mere conductors of all such impressions ; but their final termina- 
tions in the brain itself connect the seat of sensations with the depository where percep- 
tion obtains, and in which there are special depositories belonging to each especial 
organ of sense, and for every sensible living structure; the conscious presiding 
mind there receives its several intelligences, and directs its subjected automata 
accordingly. 

I have trespassed thus far to shew that I think with you concerning the ultimate 
receptacle of colour images, where they become cognizant to our minds. But the 
more refined subtleties of your profound researches | have not time to discuss. 

Both human anatomy and comparative anatomy exhibit a manifest correspondence 
between the instrumental organs of vision, hearing and smelling, and pecuhar 
structures in the brain; and the damage of any one of these perceptive structures 
paralyzes the sense to which it belongs. ‘ 


: Dear Sir, your obliged servant, 
Jobn Fearn, Esq. : Aw. CARLISLE 


Giat1o Aytico.—An important mineral treasure has, it is stated, been lately dis- 
covered in the Russian empire. It consists of rich quarries of reddish yellow 
marble, veined with white, equal to the giallo antico of Lacedaemonia. ‘The site's 
about twenty wersts from Simperhopol, in Tauris, 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitade 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 9’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal selt-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily ranee 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. 





The weather and the direction of the wind are the 


result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 








wi 
1832. we mnt ———— — Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom. aam Inches 
| Aug. | : : 
23 47-63 '29,77-29-85 S.W. 05 | Rain at times in the morning ; evening clear. 
24, 43-67 (29,93-29,99 q S.W. 025 | Except the morning, cloudy, 
25) 47-63 |20,89-29,79/S. b. E.& S.W.) 05 Except the evening, cloudy, with rain, 
26 43-61 29,76-29,69) S\W.& N.W.) L | Ditto ditto. 
27) 39-61 |29,72-29,52 S.W. 05 | Almost incessant rain during the day. 
28) 41-59 29,26-29,18 5S.W.& N.W.) 525 | Cloudy, with frequent rain. 
20) 43-57 /29,28-29,35) S.W.& N.W.) 15) | Ditto ditto. 
30) 44-59 /29,44-29,51) S.W.& NW.) 15 | Ditto ditto. 
. 31, 42-63 |29,68-29,72 S.W. Clear, except the evening. 
Sept. 
1) 42-63 '29,69-29,52) S.W. & N.W.) ,425 /Cloudy, with frequent rain. 
2) 44-63 |29,82-29,08 S.W. 575 |Cloudy, except the evening. 
3, 41-65 30,02-30,17 S.W. Generally clear. 
4) 40-63 30,21-30,16) N.b. E. Clear. 
5 3964 30,05-30,00) N.E. Clear. 
6 41-65 29,94-29,80) N.E. Clear ; rain, thander and lightning in the evening. 
7) 40-61 (29,76-29,69) N.E. 075 |Cloudy, rain in the evening. 
8, 41-60 29,60-29,69) NE. & S.W.| ,025 |Clear, 
9 48 65 29,84,29,91 S.W. General cloud. 
10) 50-62 29,75,29,84 S5.W. 05 | Except the aftern and even.,cloudy, with rain, 
11 40-64 30,00-30,11 S.W. 075 |Generally clear, 
12 37-63 30,13-30,17 S.W Generally cloady, sunshine at times, 
13 50-66 30,03-29,92 S.W. A little rain in the morning ; otherwise clear. 
14 45-64 29,90-29,80 N.W. 025 (Cloudy. 
15 41-62 29,90-30,04 S.W. Cloudy. 
16 41-64 30,09-30,15 S.W. Cloudy, 
7 45-63 30,22-30,07 5.W. ‘Cloudy, except the afternoon and evening. 
18 50-61 29,94-30,04) S.W. & N.W |Except the evening, cloudy. 
|: 19 35.57 30,10 30,36) N.W. & N \Clear. 
| 20) 30-61 30,42-30,44 N.W. iClear. 
21) 38 65 30,46 30,41 N.W, Clear. 
| 7" 39-64 (90,42-30,31 N.E. Cloudy, except the evening. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


J. Wordsworth, of Leeds, for improvements in machinery for preparing, drawing, 
roving, and spinning flax, hemp, wool, and other fibrous substances, 26th July, 


© months. 


J. J, Parker, of Birmingham, for improvements in fountain pens. 26th July, 


6 months, 


M. Berry, of No. 66, Chancery Lane, for improvements in the construction ot 


presses, applicable to various purposes. 


residing abroad. 


26th July, 6 months. 


Communicated to him by a certain foreigner 


P. Hainsselin, of Duke Street, St James's, for his machine for giving motive 
power. 26th July, 6 months. 
W.E. Wright, of Regent Street, Westminster, for improvements in the construc- 
tion, making, or manufacturing tea or coffee urns, and other utensils of that 
4th August, 6 months. 
J. Christophers, of New Broad Street, London, for improvements in clothes but- 


tons, 4th August, 6 months. Sat a 
B. C. Tyzach, ‘1. S. Dobinson, and J. Robinson, all of North Shields, for im- 


description. 


provements in windlasses or machinery, for winding up the cable, which they deno- 
minate Tyzach, Dobinson, and Co.'s compound lever windlass, 4th August, 2 months. 

J. Crawhall, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for his improvement in the manufacture of 
flat rope, such as is used in mines, to extend to all the colonies and plantations 
abroad, 8th August, 2 months. 
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W. Newton, of the Office for Patents, Chancery Lane, Middlesex, for an improved 
apparatus for F quan | instantaneous light, and the means and mechanism to be 
employed in the manufacture of the same ; to extend to the colonies and 
tions abroad, Communicated to him by a foreigner residing abroad, 
6 months. ' 

T. W. Ingram, of Birmingham, for his improved method of manufacturing a cere 
tain description of buttons, by the application of machinery, not heretofore used for 
that purpose. 15th August, 6 months. 

W.H. James, of Thavies Inn, Holborn, for improvements in the construction of 
steam carriages, and the apparatus or machinery for propelling the same, part of 
which improvements are applicable to other purposes, 15th August, 6 months, 


planta. 
10th August, 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT, 


Tne commencement of the autumnal quarter is not a period in any year to ex- 
pect much improvement in commercial affairs, and in the present season, unfortu- 
. nately, severe depression fm them is the only feature. The unsettled state of the 
continent, the ravages of cholera in Holland and the Netherlands, and the dreadful 
havoc it bas made in New York, and other commercial towns in the United States, 
where a total suspension of business has occurred, has materially influenced mercan- 
tile and manufacturing operations in this country. For instance, independent of 
shipping orders to the continent, the Americans were formerly very extensively in 
the markets for cotton and woollen manufactured goods, and this autumn there has 
not been a purchase made by them. The Liverpool raw cotton trade has indeed been 
in considerable activity for the last fortnight or three weeks, but it has been occa- 
sioned by speculators purchasing largely, under the impression that spinners must 
soon come into the market, and the price must rise ; but this has not yet taken place, 
We are unable to give any satisfactory notice of that accurate criterion of manufac- 
turing industry, indigo, because as the quarterly sale takes place at the India House 
on the 2nd instant, all operations are suspended in this branch of commerce, until 
that is over, and the value of the article for the ensuing quarter will be very much 
governed by that sale. The declaration is a very small one, and the sorts to be sold 
are chiefly of shipping descriptions, so that the demand for qualities for home con- 
sumption must be very limited indeed if they do not advance in value, There has 
been a recent sale at Liverpool of 650 chests, which went off rather heavily. Mlinis- 
ters having abandoned the clause in the new Customs Duties Bill, which permitted 
goods to be purchased from the bonded warehouses to be used as ships’ stores in 
British vessels of above 70 tons burden, has given an impetus to the provision trade, 
inasmuch as that clause struck at the root of that staple trade in Ireland. In Cork 
alone there are upwards of 4000 coopers employed in making firkins and tubs for the 
conveyance of the butter and pork ; and this single fact, that in one town alone this 
number of coopers are engaged, who merely provide the means of transit from Ireland 
to England, may enable the public to judge of the magnitude of this department of 
industry. If foreign provisions could have been purchased for ships’ stores, the Irish 
provision trade would not have been worth following, Best leeward island rum 
has been very steady at 1s. 7d. per gallon, but with that exception, West India pro- 
duce has been very dull of sale, and that of the East Indies almost without pur- 
chasers. Drugs, which were much in demand during the prevalence of cholera 
here, are now inanimate, and some sales that have occurred have gone off beavily. 
In fact, trade generally is greatly depressed, and at present there appears to be but 
little chance of amendment, Puy 
Tue Moxry Manxer.—During the early part of the month, the operations In 
English Securities were very languid, and prices nearly stationary : since that period 
there has been more animation, inasmuch as continental affairs have operated mate- 
rially in causing fluctuations in them; and as the affairs of Belgium and Holland 
have appeared pacific or warlike, so have Consols varied. Bank Stock being now 
closed for the payment of the dividend, which still continues at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, there has been no speculation in it, but the expectation 1s that it 
will open higher. Investments from the country continue in the heavy Stocks, 
and Exchequer Bills have been largely dealt in at an advance. North of Europe 
Securities have generally declined in consequence of the unsettled position of the 
Continent, and but few transactions have occurred in them. Brazil Bonds have 
been purchased to some extent, and a few bargains have been almost daily ente 
into in Mexican Stock, but the price does not advance. 
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PRICES OF THE 


PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Tuesday, 25th of September. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, shat.—Indian Do. 201, 5. —Consols 
84, 84 one-eighth.—Do. for Account 84 one 
eighth, one-quarter.— Reduced, shut. - Three and 
a Half Do. shut.—India Bonds 7, 8.—Exche- 
quer Bills, 17, 18. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Belgian Bonds 74 quarter, half.—Brazil 51 
half, three-quarters.——-Chilian 15 half, 16 half. 





BANKRUPTS. 


—Columbian 11 half, 12 half.—Danish 60 half, 
three-quarters.— Dutch 42 half, 3.—Greek 2, 7. 
— Mexican 26 half, 7 half.— Portuguese 48 half, 
9 half.— Russian 97, half, three quarters.—Spa- 
nish 13 seven-eighths, 14.—French Three pes 
Cents 68. 60. 


SHARES. 


Alliance 8 half, 9.—Guardian 25 half.—Pro 
tector 24s. 6d.,25s.—Ivish Bank 26 half.~Ca 
nada 43, 4.——Brazil Mines 47 half, 8 hale. 


FROM AUGUST 17, TO SEPTEMBER 18, 1852, INCLUSIVE. 


Aug. 17.—J. Doyle, High Holborn, metal 
sash manufactarer.—J. Hayward, Camberwell, 
merchant.—W. Statt, Strand, merchant.—T. 
March, Austia Friars, merchant.—G. Shipman, 
Gnildford Street, Russell Square, apothecary. 
B. Sewell and W. Garrod, Hackney, drapers. 
J. Heath, Gosport, Hants, linen draper.—W. 
N. Bewsher, George Street, Brighton, brewer. 
—J. Henderson, Hanover Square, tavern keeper. 
—J. Gaardner, Redditch, Worcestersh. needle 
maker.—J. Kirby, Leeds, Yorkshire, currier.— 
T. Partridge, Birmingham, malster.—W. Cross, 
Peartree Hill, Beckingham, Nottinghamshire, 
merchant.—G. Mitchell, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
card maker, 

Aug. 21.—J. Stead, King Street, Clerken- 
Well, colour manufacturer.—J. Good, Bunhill 
Row, St. Luke’s, worsted braid maker.—W. 
R. Townley, Cateaton Street, wool dealer.—J. 
Mitchell, Godalming, Surrey, butcher.—W., 
Woolbridge, Acton Street, Battle Bridge, plam- 
ber.—W. Line, Edward Street, White Conduit 
Fields, builder.—J. Moneas, Liverpool, chro- 
nometer manufacturer.—W. Tolley, sen. Bir- 
mingham, masic seller.—H. Fourdrinier, J. 
Fourdrinier, and E. N. -Fourdrinier, Hanley, 
Statfordshire, paper manufactarers.— E. Spar- 
row, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, factor.— 
F. Trix, Fareham, Hants, cheesemonger. 

Aug. 24.—C. L. Birch, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, coach maker.—T. Barns, 
Jermyn Street, St. James’s, tailor.—T. Preston, 
Cambridge, victualler.—E. Croker, Lombard 
Street, tobacconist.—E. Hosmer, Tonbridge 
W ells, leather seller.—W. Pearson, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, tailor.—R. Lord, Barby, North- 
amptonshire, maltster.—T. Parnham, Rast Ret- 
ford, Nottinghamshire, grocer.—G. Millar and 
R. Blackie, Liverpool, joiners.—W. Burton, 
Codnor Park, Derbyshire, stone bottle manu- 
facturer.— J. Pretty, Wallsall, Statiordshire, 
ironmonger. 

Aug.27.—J. H. Taylor, Crayford, Kent, calico 
printer.—W. Nichols and G. Nichols, Crown 
and Horse Shoe Wharf, Upper Thames Street, 
coal merchants.—R. Gadsden, Byrom Street, 
Liverpool, bread baker.—J. F. Wharton and S. 
E. Jones, St. Paul’s Church Yard, coffee house 
keepers.—R. Guthrie, King Street, Holborn, 
tailor.—W. Hodges, George Street, Portland 
Place, painter and glazier.—R. Taylor, Token- 
house Yard, merchant.—G. H. Fourdrinier, 
Brownhills, Burslem, Staffordshire, paper mer- 


chant.—J. Leadbeater and J. Barlow, Manches- 
ter, cabinet makers, 

Aug. 31.—J. D. Rawlings, High Holborn, 
anctioneer.—J. Hall, Molesworth Place, Kentish 
Town, dealer in pictures. —W. M. Short, Mar- 
tin’s Lane, broker. -J. Emmerson, Chatk Foot, 
Cumberland, shoemaker.—J. Blake, Hammer. 
sinith, market gardener.— Mary and Margaret 
Sarah Newton, Kensington, boarding house 
keepers.—R. Pepperell, Portsea, butcher. W, 
Jordon, Worcester, coal-dealer.—J. Maddocks, 
Wem, Shropshire, builder, 

Sept. 4.—J. Fraser, Leadenhall Street, ships’ 
hearth manafactarer,—B. W. Packridge, South 
ampton, coach maker.—Frances Sharp and Le 
Boo Thomas Sharp, Brighton, lodging house 
keepers.—J. Wisden, Brighton, builder, W, 
Hewes, Newark upon Trent, Nottinghamshire, 
miller.—W. Patten, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, 
druggist.— M. Foster, Liverpool, chemist. W. 
Francis, King Street, St. James's, Bristol, 
builder. 

Sept. 7.—W. D. Bradwell, Gower Street, 
boarding and lodging house keeper.-G. H. 
Braine, East Street, Manchester Square, builder, 
—J. Mather, Hindley, Lancashire,—J. and W. 
Spencer, New Sheflield, Northamberland, steel 
manufacturers.—J. Hudson, Gale, Laneashire, 
calico printer.—G. Schonswar, Kingston upon 
Hull, merchant.—W. A. Brown, J. T. Bailey, 
J. Smith, T. Pierce, and H. Grueber, Liverpool, 
oil and colour manufacturers, 

Sept. 11.—J. R. Careton, Cannon Street, fish 
ing rod mannfactarer.—J. Scobell, Princes 
Street, Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road, car- 
penter.—W. J. Davis, Park Street, Bristol, 
music seller.—M. Corf, Liverpool, cattle dealer. 
—T. Tay, Redditch, Worcestershire, victualler. 

Sept. 14.—J. Daines, High Holborn, trank 
miker.—Anne Nixon, Bath, milliner. 

Sept. 18.—J. Clarke, Margaret-street, Spa 
fields, ginger and sprace beer dealer.—J. B. 
Stanley, King-street, Tower-hill, ship chandler, 
—W. Rowley, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, saddlers’ ironmonger.—J. Stonehill, 
Witney, Oxfordshire, slater.—E. Leigh, Ash 
ton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, cotton spinner. 
A. Black, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, corn dea 
ler.—J. Haslam, New Basford, Nottingham 
shire, Jace manufacturer.—W. Danstan, Pen. 
ryn, Cornwall, flour factor.—G. Woods, Port- 
sea, Hants, saddler. 





MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 
Apmrrat Sir Israet Peciew. ; 
At Plymouth, July 19, after a lingering illness, Sir Israel Pellew, K.C.B. Ad- 
miral of the Blue: brother to Lord Viscount Exmouth. This brave and judicious 


officer was born about 1761, the third son of Mr. Samuel Humphrey Pellew, of 
near Falmouth. He entered early in life into the naval service of his 


Husking, 


country ; and in Jan. 1783, when commanding the Resolution cutter, of twelve guns, 
then stationed in the home service, captu red the Flushing, a Dutch privateer of four- 


teen guns. At the conclusion of the American war, he had obtained the rank ot 
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master and commander. On the breaking out of the war with France, ir 1793, his 
brother, Captain Edward Pellew, obtained the command of La Nymphe frigate, of 
thirty-six guns, and two hundred men, on board of which ship it was his brother 
Israel’s good fortune to serve as a volunteer in the celebrated action with the French 
frigate Cleopatra, of forty guns, and three hundred and twenty men, off the Start 
fought on the 19th June 1793; which, after an obstinate resistance for fifty-five 
minutes, during which time the Cleopatra’s mizen-mast and tiller were shot away 
and the captain, with the three lieutenants, and nearly a hundred of her men, killed 
and wounded, struck her colours to La Nymphe. This brilliant action was the first 
naval battle during the last war, and La Nymphe having slipped out of port, and 
returned with her prize within a week, the country was elated with the success, 
Captain Israel Pellew was, in consequence, promoted to the rank of Post Captain, 
and appointed to command La Nymphe, his brother having been knighted, and re- 
moved to the Arethusa, a fine new frigate of thirty-eight guns. Capt. Israel Pellew 
was next appointed to the Squirrel, of twenty guns, employed in the North Sea, 
where he remained until the spring of 1795, and then removed into the Ampbion fri- 
gate, which after having served a short time in the North Sea, sustained some injury 
ina gale of wind, and was sent back to Plymouth to refit. Whilst the repairs 
were in progress, this unfortunate ship took fire and blew up, in the Hamoaze 
Harbour, on the 22d of September, 1796. Of three hundred persons on board, 
not more than forty were saved, several of whom were severely wounded. Capt. 
Pellew, his first lieutenant, and Capt. Swattield, of the Overyssel, were in the cabin 
at dinner: the last named perished; the two former were saved from running into 
the quarter gallery nearest the sheer-hulk, on the quarter deck of which Capt, Pel- 
lew was immediately thrown. On the termination of the court-martial, (at which 
no light was thrown on the origin of the calamity,) the whole of the survivors of 
the ship’s company requested to share Capt. Pellew’s fortune, on his obtaining a 
new command, a high testimony to his good qualities as an officer. His next ap- 
pointment was to the Cleopatra frigate, stationed in the channel, where he cap- 
tured l’Emilie, a French privateer of eighteen guns. Towards the latter end of 
1798, he escorted a fleet of merchantmen to Halifax, whence, after a disastrous 
cruise to Jamaica, in which he twice nearly suffered shipwreck, he returned to 
Portsmouth, Dec. 6, 1801. In the spring of 1804, he was appointed to the Con- 
queror 74, stationed in the channel. Towards the close of the same year, he joined 
Lord Nelson’s fleet in the Mediterranean, with which he sailed in the well-remem- 
bered pursuit of the enemy’s fleet to the West Indies, and was afterwards engaged 
at Trafalgar. In that memorable battle the Conqueror was the fourth ship of the 
van, or weather column, and had three men killed and nine wounded. Our officer 
was subsequently employed in blockading the Russian fleet in the Tagus, until its 
surrender in 1808; soon after which he was appointed to superintend the payments 
of the ships afloat at Chatham. He attained the rank of Rear Admiral in 1810, 
and in the following year accompanied his brother to the Mediterranean, as Capt in 
of the fleet on that station, where he remained till the peace. On the enlargement 
ofthe Order of the Bath, he was nominated a Knight Commander, Jan. 2, 1815; was 

romoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1819; and Admiral in 1830, Although 
it was not his good fortune to bear so prominent or distinguished a part during the 
war as his brother, Sir Israel was deservedly esteemed to be a brave and judicious 
officer. He married Mary, daughter of George Gilmore, Esq. 





At Abbotsford, N.B. Sir Walter Scott, Bart., in the 62nd year of his age. For 
many days previously this great and good man was entirely unconscious of existing 


things. His death was tranquil. In our next number we shall return to this 
melancholy event. 





Married.—At Camperdown, Forfarshire, John Died.—At Beccles, the Rev R. F. Howman. 
J. Allen, Esq. R.N., to the Lady Henrietta At Epsom, the Rev. E. B. Richards, B.A. 
Dundas Dancan In Baker Street, Portman Square, in het 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. 105th year, Mary, widow of the late M. White, 
E. Nepean, to Anne, second daughter of Sir Esq. 

Herbert Jenner, Kt. At Holme Pierrepont, Anne, Dowager Coun- 

At Teddesley, Viscount Newark, to Miss tess of Manvers. 

Emily Littleton. At Oak Hill, Herts, Sir S. H. Clarke, Bert. 

H. W. T. Drake, Esq. M.P. to Emma, third In Harley Street, the Hon. Sir Albert Pell, 


davghter of the late J. Halsey, Esq. of Gad- Kt. 

desden Park, Herts. a The Earl of Cassilis, eldest son of the Mar- 
At Tisbury, Arthur Fane, Esq..to Lacy H. quis of Ailsa. - Si 

Benett, eldest danghter of John Benett, Esq. In Hereford Street, Lady Lowe, wife of 9! 


of Pythouse, M.P. for Wilts. Hudson Lowe. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
Memoirs of General Lafayette, and of the French Revolution of 1830. 
By B. Sarrans, Secretary to General Lafayette. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


Bentley. 


Lafayette, Louis-Philippe, and the Revolution of 1830 ; or, History of 


the Events and the Men of July. By B. Sarrans, jun. 12mo. 
Vol. I. Wilson. 


These two works are the same, and have been translated, it appears, at 
the same moment, by different publishers. That of Mr. Bentley is the 
handsomest in size, type, and margin; Mr. Wilson's is a smaller and 
more compact work, of which only one volume has yet reached us. We 
find that some dispute respecting this undertaking has arisen between the 
respective publishers, but into this it is not our province to enter. M. 
Sarrans confesses he has been guilty of an abuse of confidence in pub- 
lishing these memoirs, and we have reason to believe that although their 
publication made a great sensation in France, their appearance was 
thought anything but creditable to their author, considering the situation 
he held. The public, however, will read this remarkable work, as con- 
nected with the history of the present times, with a good deal of interest. 
The life of Lafayette is one of the most singular yet upright, varying 
yet fortunate, that has ever been penned ; scarcely any public character 
ever survived for so many years to see the triumph of the principles 
of his youth, in the most eventful times, and amid convulsions the 
most extraordinary. Lafayette is a remarkable example of the triumph 
of patriotism and of integrity, when joined to ambition without selfishness 
of object—having no aim but the welfare of mankind, according to his 
own views of the best form of government: whether the republican 
form be the best or not, is nothing to the purpose. 

M. Sarrans gives the public a criterion of the truth of his work, 
when he says that the eminent individuals mentioned in it will not deny 
his statements. The truth of them is thus guaranteed ; and if M. Sarrans 
have played the knave, he is not the first of the character by whose acts 
the world has been amused. The work sets out with a memoir of the 
early life ef Lafayette, who was born on the 6th of September 1757, of a 
distinguished family, many of which had died in the field. His father fell 
at Minden, and his uncle, when he was yet young, in Italy. He lost his 
mother at an early age; married at sixteen Mademoiselle de Noailles, 
younger than himself, the daughter of the Duke d’Ayen, and at nineteen 
embarked for America, and fought under Washington. His more recent 
history must be fresh in every recollection, together with the an which 
he sustained in the revolution of July 1830, of which these volumes con- 
tain some remarkable disclosures, which never before met the public eye. 

Nov. 1832.—von. V.—NO. XIX. K 
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We could not peruse without a feeling of unmingled pity the indecision 
and sneaking conduct of the majority of the deputies, who ventured to 
meet at the time the contest was raging between absolute power on the 
one hand, and a brave people on the other. Some ten or a dozen of the 
deputies alone had courage to do their duty to their country by their firm. 
ness, at the moment their services were required. The passage is a fine 
exemplification of modern patriotism. 

The events of this momentous crisis are those in which our readers wil] 
feel the greatest interest, as the veil has only now been drawn up from 
before the springs of various circumstances, which were imputed to any 
but their real origin. ; 

From the year 1800 Lafayette had taken no very active part in public 
affairs, with the exception of his visit to Paris in 1815, and his efforts to 
preserve the independence of his country through the two hundred depu- 
ties, in the front of the foreign bayonets that dictated the government of 
the Bourbons, not being content with their dethronement of Bonaparte. 
The visit of Lafayette to America, his enthusiastic reception there, and 
his return home, where he was received with such applauses that the 
government of Charles X. was about to arrest him, for the crime of being 
beloved and welcomed back by his countrymen, were the only circum. 
stances in which he could be said to have been active in public life for 
that long period. In July 1830, upon being made acquainted at La 
Grange with the ordinances of Charles X., for the restoration of absolute 
power in its ancient plenitude, he hesitated not a moment to fly to the 
scene of action, and by the most decisive conduct to aid the side of justice 
and freedom. In a note to this work, the inveterate ignorance of the 
Bourbons is seen in the remark of Charles X., that the work of the three 
days was that of the old republican Lafayette, who was ignorant of the 
whole affair until after it had begun. Charles X. could see no change in 
the human mind from 1790 to 1830; he could imagine it only required 
lettres de cachet, the Bastile, and the bayonet, to replace him in the beau 
ideal of Bourbon ambition. With this incorrigible folly he issued his 
ordinances upon Marmont’s bayonets, and even now thinks that it was 
not the people, the invincible resistance of the human mind to arbitrary 
power, that dethroned him, but that “ the old republican Lafayette had 
done it all.” We can hardly imagine greater prostration of intellect, more 
deplorable neglect of what it most becomes a crowned head to study, 
namely, the inevitable changes wrought by time, and the decay of the 
divine right of kings during the last forty years. é 

Louis XVIII. violated the charter guaranteed by the allied powers 
first. He began, in 1814, by changing, through an ordinance, which he 
had no right to do, the titles of electors, and their eligibility. The swarm 
of emigrants that influenced the crown was at the bottom of this, and too 
much haste could not, it was thought, be made in gaining, step by step, 
that amplitude of power, the law of their own wills, without which no Bour- 
bon can be content. War was waged upon the Spanish constitutionalists : 
the emigrants were pensioned ; the liberty of the press was overturned, 
and though a resistance in the peers, and the downfall of Villéle, put 
a short stay to the progress of similar measures, the object was 
never lost sight of for a moment. Louis XVIII. was a mild man. To 
gorge, read Horace, fling sugar-plums at his mistress, and rest as 
quiet as possible, constituted his ambition ; but he was in the hands of a 
party, and surrounded by relations, whose only desire was to restore the 
ancienne regime to the letter. The ascension of Charles X., a bigot h 
religion, and a Bourbon of the sixteenth century in heart, saw the mare 
of events favourable to arbitrary views greatly accelerated. The ministry 
of Polignac, la Bourdonnaye, Chabrol, Montbel, Courvoisier, and Bour- 
mont, when the characters of the men were considered, was an outrage 
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upon the French people. Of these Polignac was the best, and his political 

character need not be dilated upon. The others were men of the most 

objectionable public and private sentiments and characters; they were fit 

tools for the use of the ill-judging and obstinate king. The ordinances fol. 

lowed with the dismissal of the two ministers who refused assent to them, 

and the appointment of two others not over nice in such matters. The 

first effect of the ordinances was gloom; the next a noble display of cou. 

rage by the press in resisting them ; the last was the explosion. Count 

A. de Laborde was the first member of the chamber who headed the re. 

sisting party, by taking the presidency of the meeting of the journalists, 

while matters were still indecisive. He next called a meeting of the de- 

puties still in Paris, of whom eight only obeyed the summons! They 

agreed that an appeal to the people was the only mode of saving the 

nation from despotism. One of the deputies had just uttered the words, 

that if needful the appeal must be to arms, when M. Perier, the late mi- 

nister, came in. He resisted the call, had no faith in the public opinion 

arming itself against brute force with any chance of success ; he thought, 

after the ordinances, there were no longer any deputies. M. Perier was 
for waiting the course of events. The matter ended by M. Perier agreeing 
to call a more numerous meeting of deputies for the next day at his own 

house, but seeing the increasing irritation of the people, he countermanded 
the meeting. On the 27th of July a meeting was held at M. Perier’s, and 
numerously attended by the deputies. A great many young men, who 
had assembled near M. Perier’s on the rumour of the meeting, were sabred 

by detachments of cavalry. In the mean time, the deputies debated 
whether they really were a body of the government still, or not. 
M. Dupin alleged that the ordinances destroyed their power; M. Mau- 
guin the opposite, and that safety was only to be found in resistance to 
oppression. M. Perier seemed perplexed, but he and Sebastiani ulti- 
mately took the side of M. Dupin. A deputation from the electors of 
Paris was announced, which M. Dupin and his party opposed the receiving. 
It was, however, introduced ; it was composed of the most respectable 
people of Paris, who declared that there was no longer any hope but in 
open insurrection, and that the people relied upon the courage and pa- 
triotism of their representatives. An epistle to Charles X. was prepared 
by the Dupin party: but so ridiculous a thing could hardly be of service, 
when all else saw clearly there was no hope but in their own energies. 
The meeting separated without doing any thing, and blood had begun to 
flow that evening, the 27th, on the morning of which day tidings first 
reached Lafayette of what was going on in Paris. In a moment he set off 
post, to which he probably owed his not being arrested ; for the govern- 
ment had displayed no want of foresight, though it has been accused of it. 
The prevotal courts had been arranged, the military, as far back as the 
20th, had received orders only issued in the most critical circumstances, 
Precautions had been taken respecting their dress, that the people might 
not disguise themselves as soldiers. Sealed orders were sent to the com- 
manders of battalions only to be opened in case of alarm, and points of 
rendezvous had been laid down. The fact is, the military were prepared 
a week beforehand for seconding the enforcement of the ordinances, even 
to blood. 

M. de Puyraveau had fixed a meeting of the deputies at his house on 
the 28th ; Lafayette was present. The proceedings there are now for the 
first time made known with accuracy. , 

“ T shall now retrace my recollections, and relate that which, with my head leaning 
on the edge of a window-frame, my ear attentively listening, and my eye fixed on 
that large ground-floor apartment, where are debating the destinies of a people, 
or rather the destinies of all Europe, 1 saw and heard at that awful moment ; I am 
at the bar of my country ; I shall speak without hatred and without fear; | shall 
relate the whole truth. — 
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“M. Mauguin spoke first. He is the man to confront danger ; he is the orator of 
revolution ; nature has made him a tribune of the people. He traces in broad out- 
lines a frightful picture of the situation of Paris ; he speaks of the wicked attempts 
of the court, the resentment of the people, their combats, their successes, their 
reverses, their fears, and their hopes. ‘ Listen,’ said he, with enthusiasm, ‘listen to 
the roar of the cannon and the groans of the dying; they reach you even here ; 


a great people effecting a revolution which you ought to direct ; it is no longer per- 
mitted us to hesitate: our place, gentlemen, is between the popular battalions and 


the phalanxes of despotism ; beware of losing time; the royal guard loses none, be 
assured : once more, I say, this is a revolution which calls upon us to act.’ 

* At this word revolution, several deputies rose and threatened to retire imme. 
diately. It was an explosion of all the fears that had found their way to this 
assembly. Messieurs Charles Dupin, Sebastiani, and Guizot, distinguished them- 
selves among the most zealous advocates of legal order. ‘ I protest against every 
act that goes beyond the bounds of legality,’ exclaimed M. Dupin. ‘ What, speak 
you of resistance ” said M, Sebastiani, with heat and precipitation ; ‘ we have onl 
to consider how legal order may be preserved,’ ‘ The slightest imprudence,’ added M, 
Guizot, ‘would compromise the justice of our cause. Our duty is not, as is as. 
serted, to take part either with or against the people, but to become mediators, to 
check the popular movement, and convince the king that his ministers have deceived 
him,’ 

“ A voice well known to the friends of liberty now makes itself heard ; it is that 
of Lafayette, always equally courageous and skilful in bringing back questions to 
their true principles. ‘1 confess,’ said he smiling, ‘ that 1 find it difficult to recon- 
cile legality with the Moniteur of the day before yesterday, and with the firing for 
the last two days.’ ‘Then assuming the calm and solemn tone suited to the solemnity 
of the occasion, he declared that a revolution certainly was in the case ; and proposed 
the immediate creation of a provisional government; an idea which was adopted 
subsequently, but which as yet was too decided and patriotic not to be regarded by 
a good many of his colleagues as at least premature. 

* At this moment, it was announced that the people had carried the Hotel-de- 
Ville, after a terrible carnage ; but the conflict continued ; the royal troops received 
reinforcements, and it was feared that they might again be victorious. This inci- 
dent, however, seemed to revive the drooping courage of some of the champions of 
legality. M. Guizot, condemning the respectful letter proposed to be written to his 
majesty Charles X., was willing to incur the risk of a protest of which he read the 
outline, and in which fidelity to the king was still professed. 4 

“ This protest was adopted, notwithstanding the courageous observation of M. Laf- 
fitte, who declared it to be insufficient and below the rightful claims of a people who 
had already poured out so much of its blood. tote’ 

“« M. Périer proposed to send a deputation to the Duke of Ragusa, to obtain from 
him a truce, during which the deputies might carry their complainings to the foot of 
the throne ;* but Lafayette demanded that the deputation should confine itself to 
ordering Marmont, in the name of the law, and upon his personal responsibility, to 
put an end to the firing. However, this deputation was appointed ; it was composed 
of MM. Périer, Laffitte, Mauguin, Lobau, and Gérard. Lafayette, visibly indig- 
nant at all these delays whilst the blood of so many citizens was streaming around 
him, declared to his colleagues that his name was already placed, by the confidence 
‘of the people and with his consent, at the head of the insurrection ; that he ardently 
wished his determination should obtain their approbation ; but that, happen what 
might, he considered himself as pledged in honour to establish on the following day 
his head-quarters at Paris. 

“ Thus ended this first sitting, its whole result, a proclamation without energy, 
without meaning, and which was to be published—ON THE MOR ROW, It was 
two o'clock ; they adjourned to four at M. Bérard’s. tas 

*« At four o'clock the deputies re-assembled at M. Bérard’s. Here, my historical 
task becomes more painful. I have to retrace scenes which it would probably be 
better to obliterate from our parliamentary annals, but that they must be preserved 
for the instruction of posterity, My pen shall do its duty. In the short interval of 


* My impartiality requires that I should add here, that M. I’érier had already pro- 
posed in confidence, to offer several millions to Marmont, to draw him over to the 
cause of the people; he even urged that M. Laffitte, who had had pecuniary trans- 
actions with the Duke of Ragusa, should undertake this negociation. 
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time between the first and second assembling of the deputies on the day of the 28th, 
affairs had taken another turn. The patriots had been beaten at several points; the 
Hotel-de- Ville, already twice taken and retaken, had remained, at last, in the power 
of the royal troops, with whom some brave citizens were again contesting it, but the 
combatants began to feel discouraged ; their energy, for want of proper direction, 
was becoming exhausted ; anxiety was at its highest point, and the defeat of the 
people generally considered as inevitable, Shall | declare it! Scarcely one-half of 
the deputies who had been present at the meeting in the morning, attended at that 
in the afternoon, ‘The deputation sent to the Duke of Ragusa now reported to the 
assembly the insolent reply of that cut-throat, who required the submission of the 
people as a preliminary to any negociation. This answer excited the indignation of 
those deputies who were faithful to their country ; but it froze with fear the greater 
number of those gentlemen who, in the midst of the misfortunes of France, thought 
only how to escape individually the consequences of the ordinance which declared 
Paris in a state of siege. At this moment was brought in the proclamation agreed 
upon in the morning, and which several of the journalists had printed, after divest- 
ing 1t of the servile expressions in which fear had clothed it, And here, I have 
fresh weaknesses to record: this protest, so feeble, so unmeaning, was rejected, 
through the consternation which had seized upon MM. Villemain, Sebastiani, and 
Bertin-de-Vaux: not one of these gentlemen now dared to entertain it; they with- 
drew, notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of several of their colleagues, who im- 
plored them not to abandon their country on the brink of a precipice. At that mo- 
ment Lafayette declared, as he had already done in the morning, his firm resolution 
to throw his life and fortune into the movement ; and to establish his head-quarters, 
at daybreak, at the Hotel-de-Ville, or at some other point in possession of the 
people. 

“ The patriots had now succeeded in regaining possession of the Hotel-de-Ville ; 
the Swiss and the guards had retreated over the bodies which strewed the Place-de- 
Gréve, the quays, and the bridges. The number of the deputies assembled was re- 
duced to ten, when this happy intelligence was brought them. It revived some 
nearly-extinguished patriotism ; and even M, Guizot proposed to affix to the procla- 
mation the names of all the deputies, whether abseut or present, whose opinions were 
known to be liberal. ‘This gave rise to fresh protestations on the part of M. Sebas- 
tiani, who had again made his appearance ; and this dilatory measure might again 
have been rejected or postponed, but for M. Laffitte, who, with that truly civic dis- 
interestedness and courage for which he is distinguished, cut the question short, by 
saying; ‘ Let us adopt this proposal, gentlemen; if we are vanquished, they will 
charge us with falsehood, and prove that we were only eight in number ; if we con- 
quer, be assured they will be emulous to acknowledge the signatures,’ 2 

“ The declaration was adopted, and subscribed, on presumption of patriotism, 
with sixty-three parliamentary names, out of the four hundred and thirty which 
compose the Chamber of Deputies. The name of M. Dupin was inserted at first ; 
but it was erased, on M. Mauguin’s observing, that it would only be exposing them- 
selves to certain and disagreeable remonstrances. 

‘* Another meeting was appointed for eight o'clock in the evening, at the house of 
M. Audry de Puyraveau. ‘This meeting reproduced all the proots of courage and 
all the symptoms of weakness that had marked those which preceded it. A contest, 
which will never be effaced from my recollection, was waged between MM. Lafayette, 
De iaborde, Laffitte, Mauguin, and Audry de Puyraveau, on one side ; and 
Messieurs Sebastiani and Mécbin on the other. The former demanded that, cutting 
short so many shameful tergiversations, the deputies now at Paris, clothed in their 
parliamentary costume, and mounting the tricoloured cockade, should place them- 
selves boldly at the head of the people; the latter ventured again to speak of legal 
order, of mediation, and of concessions to be obtained from Charles X. This was 
more than the citizen soul of Lafayette could bear: he rose, and demanded of his 
colleagues, what post they assigned him in the name of the country ; for that he was 
ready to occupy it on the instant. The seceders had departed ; and the patriot 
deputies, now reduced to five only, but resolved to raise again gloriously the tri- 
coloured flag, separated, after appointing to meet again at five the next morning, at 
M. Laffitte’s : it was then midnight.” 

We have room for no more extracts, but earnestly recommend our 
readers to become masters of the true history of these important events, 
from a work the details of which, as they affected not only France but 
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Europe, should be correctly known. We need not say that the recent re 
volt at Lemarque’s funeral is included in the second volume, with a yast 
deal of interesting matter, elucidating many points that till now were un. 
known. We lament to observe, that we rise from the perusal of this 
work with no increased admiration for the present king of the French 
either as a politician or a man. , 


ast 


Zohrab, the Hostage. By the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 3 vols, 
l2mo. Bentley. 


This is a very superior work of fiction, from the pen of an author of de. 
served celebrity. Need we mention the name of Morier, to explain our 
allusion? The story, as may easily be inferred, is Persian, and the hero a 
late revolting ruler of that country, in fact too recently so perhaps for 
usage in a work of the present character. It is mingled with a good deal 
of the horrible rather than the terrible, by which we would define that 
which is revolting from that which has in it some mixture of the sublime. 
The character of the king is cruel, and oriental in the full meaning of the 
term. Our “ally,” about whom some politicians have shown so much 
fraternal anxiety, we mean the grand seignior, generally dispatches a ser- 
vant, when he thinks he grows too rich or powerful, so that there is some 
motive. In Persia, the shah puts to death his servants out of sheer wan- 
tonness, out of the pure love of carnage. It is true, in the East death is 
hardly thought an evil, and much allowance must be made for the differ- 
ence between European and Asiatic modes of thinking upon this point. 
We declare life an evil hardly tolerable, and yet cling to it with a tenacity 
strangely at variance with our professed opinions. The eastern nations 
look upon life as an indifferent thing compared to the paradise in reserve 
for them, and they meet death in the sincerity of their avowals without 
fear or trembling. The cruelties of the East are no doubt something 
heightened by our author. The exaction of a measure of human eyes 
from a city on its capture, is told with all its revolting circumstances, and 
is exacted in presence of the shah himself, whose prime minister is not 
responsible, like Polignac, for his master’s doings. Here is an inconve- 
nience which secretaries of state escape in Persia, albeit the old barber, 
who seems to have been keeper of the shah’s conscience, falls a victim to 
his master’s ire, but then it is for his own act and deed, and not for any 
thing his master has done. Mr. Morier has made us “ sup full ot 
horrors ;” but in these days when excitement is so much in demand, we 
can hardly find fault with it: besides, our author informs us that some ot 
the most revolting instances of cruelty which he gives us are authentic ; 
and if so, they afford us the most degrading pictures of the vices of 
human nature that we have ever met with. 

In the scenes of his story Mr. Morier is at home, and he has rendered 
justice to those natural peculiarities of Persia, which distinguish it so re- 
markably from most other countries. There is also the same faithfulness 
in the delineation of eastern manners, which could only be executed by 
one competent to the task from an intercourse with the inhabitants. To 
place before the reader “a succession of personages, whose manner of 
speech, whose thoughts, and actions, and general deportment are illus- 
trative of Persia and the East,” the author states to be his design, and he 
has, as far as we can judge, executed that design to the letter. That there 
are defects in these volumes, which do not arise out of the difficulties the 
author had to encounter with materials and scenes foreign to his readers, 
is clear. We, on the whole, prefer Hajji Baba to Zohrab, but we do not 
believe that any living author save Mr. Morier could have written either. 
Zohrab has powerful scenes, graphic touches of considerable excellence, 
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and, as a whole, does high credit to his talents; but there are incidents 
which we can scarcely reconcile with any thing bordering upon probabi- 
lity, and yet necessary to be credited to enjoy the tale. Thus much for 
the general character of the work, which is somewhat too attenuated. Its 
beauties are numerous ; its descriptions full of strength. The following 
is the character of the ruling shah, or rather the real Aga Mohamed: truth 
and fiction are intermingled as respects the individuals delineated, of 
whom the shah and his confidant, the barber, are two who cut the most 
conspicuous figures. 


“ Nature, in forming Aga Mohamed Shah, intended to have installed a mind of 
uncommon vigour into a body capable of seconding its energies, by making it full of 
activity and strength ; but the whole scheme was frustrated by the cruelty of man. 
Whilst the sharpness of intellect was preserved, it became diseased with ill humour 
and moroseness; for every time that his body became an object of contemplation, he 
entertained such disgust towards himself, that the feeling finished by placing him at 
enmity with all mankind. What would otherwise have been tall and erect, was now 
bent with the curve of apparent age ;—what would have been strength of muscle 
and breadth of shoulder, seemed blighted and shrivelled. His face, particularly in a 
country where beards are universally worn, appeared like a blotch of leprosy—for it 
was almost totally hairless ; it could only boast of a few straggling bristles, which 
here and there sprouted at irregular distances, like stunted trees upon a poor soil. 
The skin which covered it resembled wetted parchment, hanging in baggy furrows 
down the cheeks, under the chin, and about the neck. This spectral countenance 
—for so it might be called—was, however, lighted up by a pair of small gray eyes 
of more than human lustre, which, from under two ragged curtains of eyelids, 
flashed all their intelligence abroad; and, as they expressed rage, jealousy, or 
cruelty, made those who were exposed to their fire feel as if they were under 
the fascination of some blood-seeking monster. But with all this, there were 
moments when this face would smile, and would even relax into looks of pity and 
benevolence ; but so treacherous were these symptoms esteemed, that at length they 
were only looked upon as signals of some extraordinary disaster, or as beacons to 
warn those in danger to be upon their guard.”’ 


The shah has a niece, who possesses a powerful influence over him, and 
who is represented as lovely and accomplished. Zohrab, a rebel chief, 
who has grievously offended the shah, falls into his hands, but his life is 
saved from motives of policy, and he becomes the lover of the shah’s 
niece. The history of their attachment, and the efforts of Zohrab to gain 
his liberty, together with the defence of the revolted territory, are the 
matters of chief interest in the book. The following account of the 
escape of Zohrab from the shah’s power, with his father disguised as a 
dervise, exhibits a scene by no means the worst in the novel ; in fact, it is 
tullof power. Zohrab, after he has got away, misses an armlet given him 
by his mistress, which if found will bring ruin on her head. 


“ Having ascertained beforehand what road to take, they scaled the first wall, 
hastily glided over an adjacent terrace of the chief executioner’s house, which was 
situated close under the city walls, and throwing themselves into a deep shade, they 
took a survey of the nearest watch towers, in order to discover what sentries might 
be on the alert. The moon by this time had entirely disappeared behind the lofty 
Albors ; dead stillness reigned throughout the city. ‘ We will wait for the next chal- 
lenge from the sentries, and then descend,’ said Zaul Khan. ‘They perceived that 
within ten yards of the place where they stood, was planted one of the three pieces 
of artillery which served to guard the citadel, and Zaul, perceiving that the parapet 
threw a deep shadow inwardly, immediately crept close to it, followed by his son, 
until they came to where the gun threw a still darker shade. All at once they heard 
from the adjacent tower the cry of ‘ hasir,’ which was echoed and repeated from one 
tower to the other quite round the battlements. Zaul then said in the lowest whis- 
per, ‘ Be now ready—all depends upon this moment.’ He then unloosed one end 
of the long robe that was wound round his body, and lashed it firmly to the gun car- 
riage, then having waited a certain time to allow the cries of the sentries to subside : 
‘ Now, wretches! sleep on!’ exclaimed he; ‘ ye think ye have done your duty, 
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with your drowsy hatir thrown from your throat ; but Zohrab is ours—Alluh, Allah 
protect us!’ 

* Upon that they both crept through the mouth of the embrasure, and lowering the 
rope down the side of the fortification, they found that nothing cou'd be more just 
to its measure than its length to the height of the wall. Zaul made his son proceed 
the first, who with cautious step, hand under hand, gradually descended into the 
very depths of the dry ditch, and landed in safety ; he followed, and finding them- 
selves at the bottom, in safety and at liberty, by mutual impulse they threw themselves 
into each other’s arms, and again and again thanked Heaven for their safe deliverance, 

“« It was at this moment that Zohrab, putting his hand to his arm to feel whether 
the armlet, that sacred gift of his beloved Amima, was safe, found it not there. A 
deadly apprehension overcame him as he felt over his person, but—he found it not : 
his agitation was immediately remarked by his father, who said, ¢ What has happened 
—speak?’ ‘0,’ said the grief-struck youth, ‘ it is lost: let me return—she dies if 
it be found !’-—he was so overpowered by this thought that he trembled from head to 
foot, and so entirely unmanned was he, that it was with difficulty he could support 
himself. ‘ Whatever it is,’ said the inexorable father, ‘ lost it must be—to return 
is impossible: let us on!’ 

“© « My father!’ exclaimed the youth, ‘ did you but know all, you would pity and 
help me.’ 

‘«« T do know all,’ said the Khan. ‘I would help you, but it is too late—we can- 
not return: be yourself, my son!’ 

“«*T would give up any thing; but, O! what will become of her!’ 

*« « Zohrab,’ said his father, ‘ again I say come on; this is not worthy of you.’ 
Then with difficulty at length he persuaded the reluctant youth to advance, who, 
finding that it was now impossible to return, allowed himself to be carried onwards 
by his father’s impetuosity. : 

‘ To escape from the depth of the ditch, which was broken and ragged, and easy 
of access in many parts, was the business of a few minutes, and when once fairly 
landed on the plain, the father proceeded with a quick step through the cultivated 
fields, until they reached a certain tree, where, to Zohrab’s surprise, they found a man 
awaiting them with three horses. Without a moment’s delay they mounted, and 
were soon in rapid motion on the high road to Mazanderan. Zohrab, in other circum- 
stances, would have been frantic with joy at finding himself once again on a saddle, 
but the loss of his armlet, which compromised the safety of his Amima, in case It 
should be found in his apartment, depressed his spirits, and bore down his mind 
with the most dismal forebodings, His father said but little, and hurried anxiously 
onwards, keeping the road during the darkness of night, but striking into the un- 
trodden country as the morning dawned. ‘They travelled without drawing bridle 
until the close of the succeeding day, when, having passed Firouzabad, and the 
well known passes of the Teng Shemshir-b&r, they struck into one of the deep dells 
which leads into the forests of Mazanderan.” 


Here we must close, pronouncing this work, as a whole, the very best 
we have read for a very considerable period. We are of opinion that the 
manners of the Persians, and the peculiar character of their country, may 
be better learned by it than by any other work extant, referring of course 
to those distinguishing traits which are most prominently exhibited to 
the visitor of that empire, and we may see from them how false all our 
past notions have been of a land once so renowned for luxury and beauty, 


the empire of Cyrus, and the country of the poet and the nightingale, of 


the rose and the grape. How vexatious that Mr. Morier should thus dis- 
Sipate our agreeable associations ! 





The Life of Andrew Marvell, the celebrated Patriot; with Extracts 
and Selections from his Prose and Poetical Works. By JouN 
Dove. Simpkin and Marshall. 


There issomething highly inspiriting in turning from the pseudo-patriotism 
of modern times to the glorious names which have adorned our past vm 
tory, and which furnish by contrast a result so mortifying to our pri 


There is little true philosophy in the patriotism of the present-day- Men 
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now make its name a step to selfish advantage, but none love it for itself. 
We heard terrible lamentations the other day, in the debates against the 
Reform Bill, upon the downfal of the country, which were intended to 

ive the world an idea that Toryism itself was not yet callous to national 
og or in other words, that its stoutest advocates were suddenly 
changed into the Marvells and Russells of the Stuart time. We hope the 
patriotism of Marvell may yet have left a secret spark among us; but 
imagination can conceive nothing so improbable as Mr. Croker living 
upon three pair of stairs upon one leg of mutton for three days, and asking 
whether a man who can so live is likely to accept post or pension ; or Mr. 
Hume giving his fortune towards Cobbett's equitable aaah, Pa- 
triotism is now an adulterated article. When we speak of it in a modern 
politician, we only mean a fractional approximation to it. How noble, 
then, does the life of Marvell appear to us, in whom principle and love of 
country were above all other considerations! This work is particularly 
appropriate when the business of parliamentary election is going for- 
ward. It seems that Marvell (it was probably the custom with members 
in that day) transmitted an account of the parliamentary proceedings to 
his constituents. Newspapers did not then report the speeches and busi- 
ness of the House of Commons, but the representative made his consti- 
tuents acquainted with it by letter. In these details Marvell is very 
minute, and he kept to his duty in this way for twenty years. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen: 


* Upon the assembling of Parliament on February 15, 1677, he writes :—* I 
think it befits me to acquaint you, that this day the Parliament assembled, in obe- 
dience to his Majesty, he being pleased, im a most gracious manner, to proffer, on 
bis part, all things that might tend to the libertyes of the subject, and the safety 
of the nation; mentioning also his debts: but most of all he recommended a good 
agreement between the two Houses, calling heaven and earth to witness, that no- 
thing on his part should be wanting to make this a happy session.’ 

‘“* February 17 :—‘ Yesterday the House of Lords ordered the Earl of Salisbury 
and Lord Wharton to the Tower, during his Majesty’s and their House’s pleasure. 
The Duke of Buckingham had retired before his sentence, but, appearing the day 
afterwards, was also sent to the Tower. The warrant bears for their high contempt 
of the House, for they refused to ask pardon as ordered, ‘To-day I hear they are 
made close prisoners.’ 

‘* March 3 :— Sir Harbottle Grimston, Master of the Rolls, moved for a Bill to 
be brought in, to indemnify all Countyes, Cityes, and Burrows, for the Wages due to 
their Members for the time past, which was introduced by him upon very good 
reason, both because of the poverty of many people not being able to supply so long 
an arreare, especially new taxes now coming upon them; and also, because Sir 
Jobn Shaw, the Recorder of Colchester, had sued the town ) or his wages; several 
other Members ulso having, it seems, threatened their Burrows to do the same, 
unless they should chuse them upon another election to Parliament. This day had 
been appointed for grievances: but, it being grown near two o'clock, and the day 
being, indeed, extraordinary cold, to which the breaking of one of the House windows 
contributed, it was put off till next Tuesday.’ ‘ 

‘“ March 13, 1677 :—‘ To-day was read the Bill against transporting VV ool out of 
England or Scotland, into forain parts, and ordered a second reading. Then the 
Bill for indemnifying Countyes, Cityes, and Burrows, from the Parliament —_ 
now due, until the first day of this session, was read the first time, and indured a 
long argument, insomuch, that when the question was put for a second reading, a 
gentleman, who had disapproved of the Bill, deceiving himself by the noise of the 
negative vote, required the division of the House ; but so considerable a number of 
the affirmatives went out for it, that all the rest in a manner followed after them, not- 
withstanding their own votes ; and there were scarce either tellers, or men to be told 
left behind, so that it will have a second reading.’ 


“March 17 :—‘ I must beg your pardon for paper, pens, writing, and every thing ; 
for really 1 have, by ill chance, neither eat nor drank, from yesterday at noon, till six 
o'clock to-night, when the House rose: and by good chance I have now met with Mr. 
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Skyner, so that betwixt both, you may easily guesse [ have but little time, and write 
but at adventure.’ 

“ April 12 :—* We sit again to-morrow, being Good Friday, at two o'clock, and 
hope may rise by Saturday night.’” 


Another than the common version respecting the shoulder of mutton is 
given by Mr. Dove, from a pamphlet printed in Ireland in 1754. 


“The borough of Hull, in the reiga of Charles II., chose Andrew Marvell, a 
young gentleman of little or no fortune, and maintained him in London for the ser- 
vice of the public. His understanding, integrity, and spirit, were dreadful to the 
then infamous administration. Persuaded that he would be their's for properly ask- 
ing, they sent his old school-fellow, the Lord Treasurer Danby, to renew acquaint- 
ance with him in his garret. At parting, the Lord Treasurer, out of pure affection, 
slipped into his hand an order upon the Treasury for 1000/., and then went to his 
chariot. Marvell looking at the paper calls after the Treasurer, ‘ My Lord, I re- 
quest another moment.’ They went up again to the garret, and Jack, the servant 
boy, was called, ‘ Jack, child, what had I for dinner yesterday? ‘ Don't you re- 
member, sir? you had the little shoulder of mutton that you ordered me to bring 
from a woman in the market.’ ‘ Very right, child.’ ‘ What have I for dinner to- 
day” ‘ Don’t you know, sir, that you bid me lay by the blade-bone to broil?‘ Tis 
so, very right, child, go away.’ ‘ My Lord, do you hearthat? Andrew Marvell's 
dinner is provided ; there’s your piece of paper. I wantit not. I knew the sort of 
kindness you intended, I live here to serve my constituents ; the ministry may seek 
men for their purpose ; I am not one.’” 


The intimacy between Marvell and Milton must be in the recollection 
of every reader. At atime when he dared not print the name of Milton 
at full length, he severely handled Dr. Parker, one of his enemies, a rene- 
gade doctor in divinity of the high church party. The doctor, according 
to the hacknied custom, accused Marvell of seeking to degrade the sacred 
character ; for as in our own times, the word parson, doctor, or bishop, 
was always made synonymous with religion. Marvell rebutted the charge, 
and with admirable address flung back upon his adversary the keenest 
satire. He tells Parker that the “ blown deer” of the herd are fair 
game—that any one is licensed in dealing with such, “ if debauched, to 
curb him; if erroneous, to catechise him; and if foul-mouthed and 
biting, to muzzle him.” Besides his controversial works, several valuable 
political tracts appeared from his pen, all of them advocating frequent 
parliaments and religious liberty. The parody by Marvell on the 
speeches of Charles II. is excellent both for satire and humour. We 
must copy it. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“ 1 told you, at our last meeting, the winter was the fittest time for business, and 
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‘ 


truly I thought so, till My Lord Treasurer assured me the spring was the best 
season for salads and subsidies, I hope, therefore, that April will not prove so un- 
natural a month, as not to afford some kind showers on my parched exchequer, 
which gapes for want of them, Some of you, perhaps, will think it dangerous to 
make me too rich; but I do not fear it; for I promise you faithfully, whatever you 
give me I will always want; and although in other things my word may be thought 
a slender authority, yet in that, you may rely on me, I will never break it. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“* 1 can bear my straits with patience ; but My Lord Treasurer does protest to me, 
that the revenue, as it now stands, will not serve him and me too. One of us must 
pinch for it, if you do not help me. I must speak freely to you; 1 am in bad cir- 
cumstances, for besides my harlots in service, my reformado concubines lie heavy 
upon me. I have a passable good estate, I confess; but God’s-fish, 1 have a great 
charge upon it. Here is my Lord Treasurer can tell, that all the money designe 
for next summer's guards [must, of necessity, be applied to the next year's cradles 
and swaddling clothes. What shall we do for ships then? I hint this only to you, 
it being your business, not mine; I know, by experience, I can live without ships. 
I lived ten years abroad without, and never had my health better pn my life ; but 
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how you will be without, I leave to yourselves to judge, and therefore hint this only 
by the bye: I do not insist upon it. There is another thing | must press more eur- 
nestly, and that is this: it seems a good part of my revenue will expire in two or 
three years, except you will be pleased to continue it. I have to say for it; pray, 
why did you give me so much as you have done, unless you resolve to give on as 
fast as I call for it? The nation bates you already for giving so much, and | will 
hate you too, if you do not give me more. So that, if you stick not to me, you will 
not have a friend in England. On the other hand, if you will give me the revenue 
I desire, I shall be able to do those things for your religion and liberty, that I have 
had long in my thoughts, but cannot effect them without a little more money to carry 
me through. Therefore look to’t, and take notice, that if you do not make me rich 
enough to undo you, it shall lie at your doors. For my part, I wash my hands on it. 
But that I may gain your good opinion, the best way is to acquaint you what I have 
done to deserve it, out of my royal care for your religion and your property. For 
the first, my proclamation is a true picture of my mind. He that cannot, as in a 
glass, see my zeal for the Church of England, does not deserve any farther satisfac- 
tion, for 1 declare him wilful, abominable, and not good. Some may, perhaps, be 
startled, and cry, how comes this sudden change? To which | answer, | ama 
changeling, and that is sufficient, I think, But to convince men farther, that I mean 
what I say, there are these arguments. 

“ First, I tell you so, and you know I never break my word, 

“ Secondly, My Lord Treasurer says so, and he never told a lie in his life. 

“ Thirdly, My Lord Lauderdale will undertake it for me: and I should be loath, 
by any act of mine, he should forfeit the credit he has with you. 

“Tf you desire more instances of my zeal, 1 have them for you. » For example, I 
have converted my natural sons from popery, and I may say without vanity, it was 
my own work, so much the more peculiarly mine than the begetting them. "Twould 
do one’s heart good to hear how prettily George can read already in the psalter, 
They are all fine children, God bless ’em, and so like me in their understandings ! 
But, as 1 was saying, I have, to please you, given a pension to your favourite, My 
Lord Lauderdale ; not so much that I thought he wanted it, as that you would take 
it kindly. J have made Carwel/, Duchess of Portsmouth, and married her sister to 
the Earl of Pembroke. I have, at my brother's request, sent my Lord Inchiquin into 
Barbary, to settle the Protestant religion among the Moors, and an English interest 
at Tangier. I have made Crew, Bishop of Durham, and at the first word of my 
Lady Portsmouth, Prideaux, Bishop of Chichester. 1 know not, for my part, what 
factious men would have; but this | am sure of, my predecessors never did any 
thing like this, to gain the good will of their subjects. So much for your religion, 
and now for your property. My behaviour to the bankers is a public instance ; and 
the proceedings between Mrs. Hyde and Mrs, Sutton, for private ones are such con- 
vincing evidences, that it will be needless to say any more to it. 

“ 1 must now acquaint you, that, by my Lord Treasurer's advice, I have made a 
considerable retrenchment upon my expenses in candles and charcoal, and do not 
intend to stop, but will, with your help, look into the late embezzlements of my — 
ping-pans and kitchen stuff; of which, by the way, upon my conscience, neither y 
Lord Treasurer, nor My Lord Lauderdale, are guilty. 1 tell you my age » DU 
if you should find them dabbling in that business, | tell you plainly, 1 leave them to 
you; for, f would have the world to know, I am not a man to be cheated. 


“ My sentlemen 
“J a rp Caen me as you have found me; and I do solemnly eae 
you, that whatsoever you give me shall be specially managed with the pany se 
duct, trust, sincerity, and prudence, that I have ever practised, since my happy 
restoration,” 


~ * . . a . , a 
Marvell died in 1678, not without suspicion of Te leg 7 - ig Be 
highly obnoxious to the court. He was buried at St. Giles - pare 
Aubrey says, “ he was of a middling stature, pretty nn sie a 
> «© y aire ° n his col Pers 
faced, cherry cheeked, hazel eyed, and brown haire ‘ont to say, he would 
his life.’”’ 
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forms us that the last descendant of Marvell's family, a great nephew, 
died in 1774, a Mr. Robert Nettleton. 

Of Marvell’s poetry little can be said in this place. “The Nymph 
complaining for the Death of her Fawn,” is in every body’s memory : it 
is exquisitely simple and beautiful. ‘The “ Mower to the Glowworm,” is 
pretty, but conceited, after the mode of the time. The following is an 
epigram from his pen: 


ON COLONEL BLOOD’S ATTEMPT TO STEAL THE CROWN, 
“ When daring Blood, his rent to have regain’d, 
Upon the English diadem distrain’d ; 
He chose the cassock, circingle, and gown, 
The fittest mask for one that robs the crown ; 
But his lay-pity underneath prevail’d, 
And whilst he sav'd the keeper's life, he fail’d. 
With the priest's vestment had he but put on 
The prelate’s cruelty, the crown had gone.” 


Here we must conclude our notice, confessing our hearty obligations to 
Mr. Dove for his little volume, which we trust will be widely circulated, 
for this is a moment of all others in which it is calculated to do good. 
Mr. Dove has executed his task with neatness, and judgment. 





The New Gil Blas; or, Pedro of Penaflor. By Henry D. InGuts. 


3 vols. Longman and Co. 


Mr. Inglis has here given us a novel professedly in imitation of Le 
Sage’s Gil Blas, as we mean to have it, although he has dedicated his 
work to the “Spirit of La Ronda.” It is a little against his theory, that 
while he will not allow Le Sage the honour of the authorship, being a 
Frenchman, he himself, a Scottish denizen, should undertake to imi- 
tate a work, the principal argument against the reputed author of which 
is, that a Teaneck wana or foreigner could not have written it, so deeply 
is it imbued with Spanish manners and modes of thinking. This is a little 
irrational of Mr. Inglis. He might, without wounding his own amour 
propre, concede to Le Sage that knowledge which he himself is supposed 
capable of attaining, especially when we consider the multitude of Spa- 
nish imitations, or translations, which La Sage published, as well as his 
numerous novels. It is no reason that because one of his novels is better 
than another, it should therefore have been surreptitiously obtained. 
Some writers are fond of supporting opinions because they are novel, in 
opposition to the deductions of sound reason, which latter, we are de- 
cidedly of opinion, gives the authorship of Gil Blas to Le Sage. If he did 
not write Gil Blas, he hardly wrote his other Spanish novels, or his imita- 
tions of the Spanish drama. That there should be found Spanish writers 
ready to claim Gil Blas for a countryman born and bred, is not to be won- 
dered at, when the merit and success of that inimitable work is consi- 
dered. We, however, must have more evidence than has yet appeared, 
before our ee on this point is removed, Mr. Inglis notwithstand- 
ing, to whose book we return. 

Were the present volumes equal or superior to the Gil Blas of Le Sage 
or of La Ronda, if we must concede it for the sake of argument, they la- 
bour under two disadvantages: in the first place, they are like the con- 
tinuation of another work by a different hand from the original ; and in the 
second place, the taste of the present novel-reading world has, we fear, 
little relish for a similar work, and therefore it would only make progress 
among the better order of minds, but would not become what is called 
popular. A dashing novelist will sell off one edition of his “ fashionable 
novel,” and get a third part through a second—but there he sticks, and 
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the grocer’s shop tells the fate of the remnant. Colburn's warehouses 
groan with reams of trash thus devoted. A novel of lasting merit pro. 

resses in a different way ; but it always progresses, it always sells. 

Ir. Hope's Anastasius is now, we believe, only in the third or fourth edi. 
tion; but it always goes off, and will continue to sell like Gil Blas or 
Tom Jones, for it isa book which will live with the language, and one of 
the very few of modern times that will do so. The novels of Scott are 
not more certain of enduring. Fashion is the dictator in the modern novel 
reading circle, and any attempt at moving out of the line it immediately 
sanctions is an innovation, although its tastes are in the realm of “non. 
sense absolute.” This prevailing influence is against Mr. Inglis's book, 

the scenes of which are laid in another country, and incessantly remind 

the reader of a standard work which has stood the test of time, but with 

which it is compared to a disadvantage. This we regret; the labor 

and power, as well as knowledge displayed in the New Gil Blas, deserve 

to stand forth in the public view with every advantage. The author is a 

writer of no common talent, and he has shown in these volumes how well 

able he is to do justice to stories which require no slight knowledge of the 
manners of a foreign country, and very considerable inventive skill. There 
is too much the appearance in the history of Pedro of its being only a peg 
upon which the numerous stories of those the hero falls in with, are sus 
pended. This is not the impression in reading the novel of Le Sage. Ther« 
aremany situations, too, in the New Gil Blas, that may be traced too closely 
as having an origin in the history of him of Santillane. Continuations 
and imitations are always difficult, and generally dangerous ground; we 
say all these things, not to derogate from the ability of Mr. Inglis, but to 
exhibit the difficulties which he had to overcome, and to prove how much 
better chance, with his talents and knowledge, he had of making a power- 
ful impression on the public mind, had he ventured an original work in title, 
still laying his plot in a land which travelling had made familiar to him. 
For our own parts, we have read his volumes with great delight. There 
is a good deal of very amusing matter in them. They do not flag on the 
reader to the last. In his love scenes, Mr. Inglis is as cold as any Diana 
of fifty-five can desire. Pedro is a polar lover, a perfect icicle in the 
warm climate and among the dark eyes and complexions of Andalusia. 
This was a sacrifice to the delicate taste of our times, that is strait-laced 
in public and loose enough in private, chaste in language and licen- 
tious in act, directly the reverse of our fathers, who were at least as 
virtuous folks as their posterity of the present generation. There is not a 
scene in Mr. Inglis’s book which the most fastidious might not peruse, 
and the local descriptions and the sketches of mamners introduced 
throughout, may be regarded as giving useful information respecting the 
romantic land, endeared by tale as well as history to all the countries of 
the world. A good deal of light is thrown upon the bad administration 
of justice, the hypocrisy of the priesthood, and the re nerence-nagth the 
people, in many of the scenes. The impunity with which murder is com- 
mitted, and the corruption of the agents of justice, is every where sha- 
dowed forth, while the better qualities of the Spaniards are not omitted to 
be shown. We trust this novel will be extensively read, for it will re- 
pay perusal, and the laborious, talented, and instructive author deserves 
to find that the public are not regardless of his merits. 


y ’ ? 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Brougham and Vaux, on the 
subject of the Magistracy of England. p- 30. ae ( awthorn. 

The imsensibility of every political party to those inconsistencies of 

conduct, which make one of the heaviest charges against them nay ee | 

matter of just reproach. The Tories are fighting, as they assert, for the He 
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»reservation of things as they have been—for the good old times, and for 
feudal customs and laws. The acts of parliament for choosing magis- 
trates, 18 Ed. III., 34 Ed. I1I., 12 and 14 Rich. II., 18 Hen. VI. ¢. 11, 
ordain a fixed number of persons to be justices who are “learned in the 
law, and have lands or tenements to the value of 20/.; and if persons 
cannot be found who are “learned in the law,” possessed of so much 

roperty, then persohs who have not lands or tenements to such a value, 
if “discreet persons, learned in the law,” the chancellor of England hay- 


ing power to put such into the commission. Here is the good sense of 


our ancestors visible, something like ‘ moral and intellectual fitness” for 
the duties was then required. The 18th of Geo. II., c. 20, increases the 
qualification to one hundred a year, or the reversion of three arising out 
of land. Now what have the Tories done? Every person who can 
make interest to get on the commission—blockhead, dolt, rake, spend- 
thrift, retired shopkeeper, any one qualified—gets his dedimus to fill the 
prisons, and punish his inferiors for offences, of the nature of the law 
upon which, or of the crime itself, he may understand nothing. Hence 
we see men in the commission of the peace whose intellects we pity—men 
whom we should hesitate to make our associates. Hence we see, about 
the metropolis especially, jobs cunningly carried on. His worship has 
been an ironmonger a year or two ago, and he is the most active of magis- 
trates ; the prison, all that cannot be brick, is iron. Men from callings in 
life of the least respectable of the middling classes, who know as much of 
the principles of law or justice as new-born infants, and half-pay officers 
about the metropolis, get into the commission, who can hardly conscien- 
tiously clear out a qualification. Interest, as in other cases, elevated 
them to the eminence for which they are ill adapted, and acts of parlia- 
ment most gross and monstrous, but necessary to protect such a class of 
persons, have been passed, which are tantamount to granting them im- 
punity for all acts of oppression anderrors arising from their own incapacity. 
rhe conduct of magistrates respecting public-house licensing has been 
most corrupt, and the country feels that it has been so, but the magis- 
trate alleges his will as the reason for refusing the licence, and says no 
more: who can prove his corruption! The refusal is not allowed to be 
tried on its own merits. A lord lieutenant may put whom he pleases on 
the commission, for a lord chancellor can rarely know any thing of the 
individual named, and hence we have one good reason why the prisons 
are overflowing with criminals. We see infants of seven or eight years 
old imprisoned as felons! and the private rights of individuals violated 
with impunity. Hear our author. 


“« This, my Lord, is the very common English education for a justice of the peace. 
He now begins to lay down the law with all the violence and prejudices of an unin- 
formed mind—establishes weekly meetings at a neighbouring ale-house with the 
parson of the parish, who either has been, or is, made a justice to assist him: they 
appoint a clerk, as ignorant perhaps as themselves, and whose sole object is to get 
money ; and the clerk being of the willow kind, ingratiates himself into their good 
opinion, and having summonses and warrants ready signed, issues them whenever 
required: and, having been so credibly informed, I may positively state that they 
have been sold, at so much the dozen, ready signed—a blank being left only for the 
name and cause of complaint. The parties come before their worships ; the case 
presents difficulties ; they determine, at all events, that the clerk must be paid by 
one or both parties, and are all dismissed. The clerk, who is become a greater man 
than the justice himself, makes out a long bill of fees—totally disregarding all 
allowed tables of fees; no common suitor of a petty sessions daring to dispute 
the authority of the clerk to charge what he pleases—pays the bill, and thinks himself 
well off.”’ ; 


So much for the working of a system, twisted deplorably from its ori- 
ginal inteution—a system which gives to ignorant persons an irresponsible 
power which the lord chief justice of the King’s Bench does not hold. 
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This system of lords lieutenant making justices (they 
from political oo emegen is most extravagant. In Sussex there are 
272,328 souls ; of these perhaps 265,000 are above five years of age for 
we have not heard of any fine being inflicted upon, or any committal by 


are generally made 


a county magistrate, of a child of five as a felon, though we have of 


seven years old. These 265,000 are guarded by 189 magistrates. In 
Berks there is a justice of the peace to every thousand souls, reckoning 
men, women, and children, and more than one half are parsons. In nu. 
merous counties, one half the magistrates are parsons. Lord Egremont 
in Sussex, and the Duke of Devonshire in Derby, to their great honour 
have not nominated a single clergyman, believing, as we do, the duties to 
be incompatible with the sacred calling. Bedford has two-thirds of its 
magistracy clerical; Northampton the same; so has Norfolk ; Suffolk 
very nearly ; Westmoreland exactly ; Brecon two-thirds wanting one &e. 
It will be seen that where an excess of the clergy are returned, it is 
generally by high Tory lord lieutenants. Our author well puts the 
000 that a man cannot possess more knowledge than another, nor be 
etter qualified for a judge, because he has a hundred a year of land. In 
page 24 we read, ‘ 


‘«« The discontent in a neighbourhood may be accurately considered from the num- 
ber of resident magistrates ; to. do the higher aristocracy justice, the people do not 


so much complain of them, as of the busy meddling parsons, and the small fry of 


magistrates who seek to distinguish themselves by their zeal in giving effect to laws, 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, are only tolerable when allowed to 
sleep—in the number of committals to prison.” 


Our ancestors, looking to the public good, reasoned well upon human 
nature, and proposed to pay the justices. 


‘* Concluding that justices of the peace were likely to be influenced by the same 
motives which operate upon other men, and that their endeavours would not be pre- 
eminently zealous, who had no other active stimulant than the desire of being useful, 
they recommended the king to assign wages to the justices ; for without wages, say 
the Commons, they will not trouble themselves about holding their sessions,” : 


Lord Eldon used to think differently. His lordship’s argument always 
was tantamount to a belief in the spotless purity of every mind that got 
into the commission, no matter how, even if it were one which its neigh- 
bours would not credit for cash or intellect. 


The Destinies of Man. By Roxsert Mitiuovuse. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


This little volume, or rather pamphlet, is the production of an indivi- 
dual who is a stocking weaver at Nottingham. He has no advantages 
beyond those of his class as an operative, and is burdened with a family 
of nine children. Never was the poeta nascitur non fit better exemplified, 
or the truth that intellectual power is withheld from no station in life, 
but may in the humblest soar above the gifted in what the world most 
seeks and admires, birth and riches. There is very great merit in this 
ow and a display of much information by no means of the every day 

ind—a good deal of reading and reflection. What is more, the opinions 
of the writer are sound, and of the right kind. Asa man, we learn that 
the author is respected by all who know him ; that he deserves the respect 
of those who do not, his little volume clearly shows. The verse is the 
Spenserian, the most difficult in our language to write well. The errors 
we observe are trivial in the account; the beauties are numerous. The 
poet may explain his subject in his own verse: 
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The pleasing toil calls onward ;—dark his The origin, and destinies of Man, 
mind, And link him to his Maker—though his 

Whose energies ne’er wandered to retrace, space 

Those strange vicissitudes of human kind, Be brief, where Adam’s pilgrimage began — 

Which mark the early annals of our race ; To run his course to dust—that course which 

Those sacred archives, which,alone, embrace Adam ran, 

There is an animated description of the deluge, which might furnish 
Martin with ideas for another picture. It shows the wonderful and al- 
most infinite variety of genius, if we compare Byron’s description of the 
deluge in the finest of his works, ‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” with this, and 
observe how true both are, yet how dissimilar. After alluding to the 
tyranny of Assyria and Egypt, our author writes— 


Where then was Genius? where the Patriot’s 
ire ? 

Had Egypt no Harmodius? did the sun, 

Beaming on proud Assyria, ne’er inspire 

One daring soul, like Aristogiton ? 

Talent connived, while nations were un- 
done :— 

O! if some Brutus in those times had been, 

Those elder Tarquins soon their race had 
run ; 

And this vile world been bettered by the 
scene ;— 

Justice had reigned—even now—where tyrants 

intervene. 


No virtaous Hampden blessed those slavish 
days ! 

Chaste, brave, and wise, no Washington 
appeared! 

Talent—tarned slave—was basking in the 
rays 


Was there no Milton then ?—checked and 
impaired, 

By Slavery's touch, grew cold the generous 
mind ; 

Genius, transversed, its deadliest bane re- 
vered ; 

Lending to regal might its aid to bind 


Chains, where already groaned the children of 


mankind. 


It had been glorious, to have rescned man 

From those oppressive monsters of his race ; 

Those ancient despots, from whose sway 
began ° 

The chains of bondage, forged for his dis- 
grace. 

Oh ! to have fallen, attempting to displace 

Those, who the image spoiled of God on 
high ! 

Such worth had been deserving to embrace, 

What human gratulations far ontvie— 


Of kingly smiles, which benefits endeared : The never fading joys of immortality. 


We can trace many of our author's thoughts in other writers, but of 


whom may not the same be said? We must conclude with the following 
extract, expressing our admiration of this untutored genius. We pity the 
fate which devotes a mind Jike his to grinding toil. Let us hope that his 
future destiny may brighten, and that while he furnishes another example 
of the triumph of mind over circumstance, he may experience the conso- 
lations of his muse, and her sterling philosophy, to reconcile him to his lot. 





The Sun emerges while frail mortals sleep ;— 

Spring will return, although we heed it 
not ;— 

The laughing Summer will come on, to steep 

The flowers with dews, in many an unknown 


spot ;— 
The eles will go forth and bless the cot, 


Where the poor peasant takes no note of 


time ; 
And snows, unwelcome, will descend to blot 
The fairest landscapes,—and the storm sub- 
lime, 
Though man lift up his voice, will sweep the 
wintry clime, 


Will the stars weep because our hearts are 
sad [-— 

No sympathy have they with our dismay ;— 

Nor will they brighter shine when we are 
glad: 

At oar command, will yonder comet stay, 

And gild no sky but oors !—alas! we lay 

Such schemes on earth, that even fools de- 
Spise ; 

Descanting on the madness we display ; 

Yet sight, and mind alone, may reach the 
skies— 

The nearest orb dreads not the inroads of the 
wise! 

Philosophy, thes boldly may presume ; 

That none of yonder myriads shine in vain ! 

Yet shall the son of man his days consume, 

And fail, at last, their mysterics to explain ; 


For, through immensity, what yet remain, 

That sight-assisting tube can ne’er exp'ore, 

Will make research seem vanity, and pato; 

They shone when we were nothing—and 
their store 


May feel but small decay, when man shall be 


no more, 


The earth is now our dwelling-place—and man 

Has no remembrance of a former state ; 

From youth to age, we waste this mortal 
span ; 

A brief existence, though it finish late ; 

We fall into that court, where no debate 

Of sophistry may farnish out a plea!— 

The inva holds no philosophy ; and Fate 

Hides there our generations—as the sea 


Entombs the outspent waves, that other waves 


may be. 


O’er us the turf shall smile!—Oh! where 
are they, 

The long preceding millions of our race? 

For this was man created? to obey . 

Death’s awfal summons. and yield up his 
place? 

And were yon worlds lit ap in boundless 
space 

Merely to cast abroad their glittering beams ! 

And shall the soul, whose energies embrace 

Hope’s brightening prospects, fade in earthly 
dreams ? 


Assist, O God, the songz! not so the poet 


deems, 
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Oral Traditions of the Cinque Ports and their Localities, compared 
with Antiquarian Researches, Natural Causes, and their Effects. 


By Capt. K. B. Martin. p- 31. W. Harding. 


This little work is the production of a sailor, and who could so appro. 

riately take up the subject? The Cinque Ports are connected with the 
birth of the proudest naval force in the world. Before the noble harbour 
and arsenal of Plymouth, the docks of Portsmouth, or, in short, any of our 
present celebrated naval depots were formed, the Cinque Ports were the 
emporium of the ancient naval force of Britain. Except the metropolis, 
Hastings is probably the earliest of the stations of our marine; phe the 
ports of Kent and Sussex, now changed and flung from their past emi- 
nence, not less by the improvement in naval architecture and navigation 
than by the progress of natural decay, are become little more than sites 
for a writer like Captain Martin to expatiate upon. Such are the com. 
mon effects of time, and without such we should not have had an Antiqua- 
rian Society, nor the present little work. The observations of Captain 
Martin are exceedingly interesting, and his conjectures, we think, for the 
most part well founded. We have often contemplated the Stade at Has- 
tings with thoughts, no doubt, similar to his own, and viewed the en- 
croachments of the sea along that coast with close attention. The re- 
marks upon the situation of the Portus Lemanus we cannot find room 
to discuss here, but we can well conceive the whole of a coast, consisting 
of chalk and shingle, to have undergone great changes in eighteen hun- 
dred years, when we know that two or three score occasion alterations in 
some places evident to those who are least observing. The Goodwin 
Sands having once been the estate of Earl Goodwin, we see no reason to 
doubt, nor is it improbable, that by neglecting the dams and sea-walls of 
his property, that he might complete Tenderden church, he fell the victim 
of his superstition, perhaps imagining that his labour for religion would 
protect his property from the rage of the ocean. We have perused Cap- 
tain Martin’s pamphlet with pleasure. We are much pleased to read his 
testimony to the benefit of steam navigation. To put this in a clear point 
of view, Captain Martin states that he believes it, in careful hands, a most 
safe application of pewer—that in six years, in sailing packets, he had con- 
veyed 3,107 persons, with more than one loss of life and several casualties 
from the breaking of spars, &c. That in twelve years, as the commander 
of a steam vessel, he has had under his care 128,047, not one of whom 
ever received the slightest injury! In a sailing packet in the old time, 
800 passengers a month was thonght a most extraordinary affair; yet in 


the four weeks previous to his writing he had conveyed in the City of 


Landon steamer no less than 5,356 persons. Prosper long, then, we say, 
the “ Steam Navigation Company ;” they are the real “ lungs of the me- 
tropolis,” and contribute to the health of thousands by enticing them to 
inhale the ocean breezes: all our cockneys are now travellers and voyagers 
—the race of our badauds must quickly expire. 


The Comic Offering ; or, Ladies’ Melange of Literary Mirth for 1882. 
Edited by Louisa HENRIETTA SHERIDAN. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Miss Sheridan has here given us her comic budget for 1832, thus setting 
forth all the good things she has collected for the space o! a year—a 
twelvemonth’s budget of comedy adapted for the gay and light-spirited, 
who relish a joke and can laugh from the heart, a thing somewhat difficult 
to do in these gloomy times. Of these comic annuals Miss Sheridan's 
alone survives. Comus and the Lady are in friendship here, and the 
magic ravs of his redector in her book, not even the interposition of a 

Nov. 1832.—von. v.—NO. XIX. M 
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Hood, it seems, could obscure, and Miss Sheridan remains Lady of the 
Ascendant. We are at a loss to know where this lady picked up her 
stock of humour—is she really a Sheridan? if so, that may account for it, 
as itis a family failing. Some of her designs are excellent. “ Fugitiye 
Geography ” may be recommended to the Geographical Society. “ Hook 
and Crook” is good; “ Bent on a measure” still better; “ Ancient 
family of high descent” rather strained ; “ A trip to Margate” very fair; 
‘‘ A Horse-breaker” natural to the life; “‘A Granny Dear” excellent. 
But we must not proceed further, but conclude by heartily recommending 
Miss Sheridan’s work to those of our readers who wish to be innocently 
merry, and raise a laugh by the winter's fire-side, which will make the 


cold of December and January twenty degrees less bitter to the ends of 


the fingers. 


A Conversation on Political Economy ; being an attempt to explain 
familiarly to the understanding of every man the true Causes of the 
evil Operation of any general system of Poor Laws, and to point out 
the only effectual means of raising the condition of the Labouring 
Classes. By Puito Mattuus. Cadell. 


The main aim of the writer of this pamphlet is the abolition of the poor 
laws, by a gradual system of operation. For this purpose he has laid 
before his readers the copy of an act of parliament, by which no child, 
born within one year after the passing of the act, shall be capable of ob- 
taining any settlement, or of receiving parish relief. In fact, he would 
sweep away all provisions for the new-born poor, and leave them to their 
fate. We are no strangers to the evils of the poor laws; we know very 
well that their abrogation would be desirable, but we cannot agree to 
abandon to starvation the poor of this country, while such a mode as 
emigration remains for their relief. We have seen millions of money 
squandered uselessly by the country, which has helped to make our pau- 
pee ; let a few millions be applied in aid of emigration. Let all the use- 
ess hands be thus provided for, then abolish the poor laws. Afterwards, 
instead of keeping half a dozen line-of-battle ships exercising in the 
Channel, let them periodically cross the Atlantic with the surplus poor 
who choose to emigrate rather than starve at home, and fulfil the double 
object of exercise and utility at the same time. Upon any dreamy 
notion of sustaining the balance of continental power, or with the idea of 
avenging an affront upon the Ashantees or Algerines, we never hesitate to 
waste money ; but to relieve those who are now suffering from useless 
wars and their debts, we hesitate to make a humane effort, necessary, in 
fact, to our own salvation. 


The Book of the Constitution ; with the Reform Bills abridged. By 
Tuomas STEPHEN, Author of “ The History of the Reformation 
in Scotland.” 


This small, unpretending pocket volume contains a clear and popular 
account of the rise and progress of that constitutional form of govern- 
ment, under which these realms have obtained unparalleled wealth and 
greatness, together with a sufficiently ample sketch of those changes 
which, it has been calculated, will remove the defects and renew the 
vigour of our a system, and which, by the recent passing of the 
Reform Bills, have now become law. These are important matters, that 
every one ought to be well informed upon; and for such as have not leisure 
or taste for the perusal of more voluminous and professional works, we 
know of no better or easier source for obtaining this information than Mr. 
Stephen’s Compendium, which we warmly recommend to notice. 
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Leiters to his Majesty, to Earl Grey, &c. &e., on ¥ *opulation, Agricul- 
ture, Poor Laws, and Juvenile Vagrancy. By E. P. Brenron, 


Esq. Captain R.N. 


These letters afford proof of the zeal of Captain Brenton in the cause 
of philanthropy and his country. The first of them, which is most in. 
teresting to the reader, is that which relates to the service to which the 
author Tes been attached professionally. Captain Brenton insists that 
the school at Greenwich is useless, and that no boy should be educated 
for the sea until his qualities, both of body and mind, are clearly deve- 
loped, so that it may be seen first if his services are likely to prove bene. 
ficial to his country. Another letter pleads the cause of the Charity 
for the suppression of Juvenile Vagrancy.” There is a great deal of 
wholesome truth in this letter. The letter to Lord Kenyon is an old ac- 
quaintance. Those to the Duke of Richmond, the Hon. Captain Elliot, 
and others, are all devoted to the same charitable object as the pre- 
ceding, and are written with an earnestness which reflects credit on the 
head and heart of their author. We cannot help thinking many of the 
captain’s schemes perfectly practicable, and so far from visionary, that we 
stake our belief the country might adopt them and save large sums of 
money, a vast deal of prison room, and the mortification of seeing well 
intended desires disappointed. We must refer our readers to Captain 
Brenton’s pamphlet itself, as well worthy their perusal. 


The Works of Lord Byron. Vols. 1X. and X. Murray. 


These volumes are the continuation of Mr. Murray’s beautiful edition 
of the works of Lord Byron. ‘The ninth volume completes the miscella- 
neous poems, life, correspondence, Nc. of the poet, and contains the 
Giaour, Bride of Abydos, and Corsair ; the other continues his best known 
poems. In the occasional pieces there are a number of new ones, which 
we do not recollect seeing together before, as the Hints from Horace, 
Curse of Minerva, &c. ‘The vignette of Seville is one of the most beauti- 
ful we ever saw. The spirit of the publisher was never more conspicuous 
than in this work, and we rejoice to hear that, numerous as the number 
printed has been, there is but a small stock remaining unsold. 


An Outline of the Smaller British Birds, intended for the Use of 
Ladies, and Young Persons. By Rh. A. Suanry, Esq., M.P. 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 


This is a very entertaining and useful little volume, consisting for the 
most part of extracts from various writers on ornithology, intermixed with 
the author’s own observations. It cannot fail to be a valuable present to 
all who are fond of the country, and the race which contributes so much 
to enliven it. It makes no pretensions to science, but is a clear and 
concise treatise upon British warblers, and birds of prey, with their 
habits and peculiarities, as well as external form and plumage. 


Knowledge for the People; or the plain “ Why and Because,” &c. 
By Joun Timps. Comprising Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Me- 


teorology. Low. 


This is a useful little work in the way of question and answer. It 
contains a great deal of valuable information in a cheap form clearly ex- 
pressed. The compiler deserves credit for the laborious condensation of 
scientific knowledge which he has given to the people in this little series 
of books. 
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Sophocles. Translated by Toomas Franckuin, D.D.  Valpy. 


This is a continuation of Mr. Valpy’s translated Classics, making the 
thirty-third number; a series of works highly valuable, with the ex- 
ception of the translation of one or two of the numbers by obscure 
authors, such as Horace by a strange medley of good and bad writers, 
instead of Francis; and Juvenal by a Dr. Badham, of whose pretensions 
to rank as a translator in such a series, or indeed to scholarship at all, we 
remain to be informed. Dryden and Gifford the public know something 
about, albeit they are rejected by Mr. Valpy, whose translations, with the 
above exceptions, are the most valuable present of the kind which have 
been made to our literature for a long time. 


Venice; a Poem. Romanus and Emilia; a Dramatic Sketch. 
Whittaker and Co. 


A poem upon a subject which has been so well handled by Byron, that 
it might deter any one but the boldest from venturing upon it, and any 
but a better poet than Byron from the hope of success, which we hardly 
think the present author will find. Romanus and Emilia, in like manner, 
a subject classical in itself, treated unclassically, will hardly obtain for 
the author the honour of a second perusal from the reader. 

Example, or Family Scenes. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This is a work of a religious tendency, belonging to that class which is 
denominated evangelical. We confess that we are not admirers of reli- 
gious truths and experiences mixed up with a tale of fiction, or rather 
embodied in fictitious characters. They do not read well, and we can 
only state it as our opinion, that religion is best inculcated by the enforce- 
ment of its simple truths in congenial language. We do not find that re- 
ligious novels leave a pleasant impression on the mind, or that ‘ conver- 
sions ’ and love stories harmonize to the advantage of real religion. ‘This 
is decidedly a work of the toregoing character, and will not have admirers 
among its religious perusers of good taste, though its design may be the 
best intentioned. 


Instructive Gleanings, moral and scientific, from the best Writers, on 
Painting and Drawing, Sc. By RK. Mainwanine, Captain R.N. 
Longman and Co. 


This is a resumé and collection of extracts together, from the best 
treatises on painting and drawing. It contains rules for practice, as well 
as observations on the higher departments of the art; and though osten- 
sibly compiled for the service of the profession to which the author be- 
longs, it is equally useful and interesting to every student and amateur, 
as it is truly mu/tum in parvo. 


The Literary Rambler ; a Monthly Magazine of Literature, Science, 
and Art. Glasgow. Stuart. 


A neat little work in 8vo., embellished with spirited wood cuts, and 
containing a good deal of very interesting matter, both original and se- 
lected, at the price of a shilling. We have rarely seen a neater or more 
interesting provincial periodical. ; 


The Pilgrim of Evin and other Poems. W.. Dalton. 


This is a little volume of poetry which does honour to the writer’s pa- 
triotism, though the poetry can claim little more than the praise of imita- 
tion, if praise it be, of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. It will hardly make 
an impression on the public. ‘ 
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Natural History of Religion ; or, Youth armed against Infidelity and 
Religious Errors. By the Rev. R. Taytor. Baldwin and Cra- 
dock. 


A well intended little volume, which cannot fail to be useful to the class 
for which it is designed. It is lucidly penned, and comprehensible by 
every scale of capacity. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Historical and Antiquarian Notices of Crosby Hall. By E. J. Carlos, one of the 

committee for the preservation of the structure. With several embellishments. 
The Refugee im America, a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope, Author of “ The Domestic 

Manners of the Americans.” 3 vols. 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature; showing the great extent of know- 


ledge attainable by the unaided exercise of the senses. Ky Robert Mudie, Author | 
of ** The British Naturalist,” &c. Forming Vol. LXXVII. of Constable’s Mis- 
cellany. 


Edinburgh Review, No. CXI. 6s. 
Sir J. E. Smith’s Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d. 
Thomson’s Materia Medica, 8vo. Vol. 1, 15s. 
B. Cooper's Lectures on Anatomy, Vol. LV. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
Percivall’s Anatomy of the Llorse. 8vo. YOs. 
Edwards on the use of Physical Agents in Life, &c.  8vo. 16s. 
Cameron on Diet. 8vo. 5s, 
Geographical Annual, 1835, 21s. morocco, 
Biblical Annual, 1835, 21s. morocco. 
Lafayette, Louis Philippe, and the Kevolution, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 
Craven Derby, by the Author of ** Crockford’s.” @ vols, 8vo. 21s, 
Mundell's Examination of Evidence on the Bank Charter. 2s. 
Twenty-six Illustrations to the Picturesque Annual. Proofs, in a portfolio, 2l. 2s, ; 
India proofs, 3/. Ss.; before letters, 4/. 4s. ; 
Twenty-six Illustrations to the Keepsake, in a portfolio, Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India, 
31. 3s.; before letters, 41. 4s. 
Landscape Annual, 1835, 21s.; green morocco, large paper, 2l. 12s. 6d, : [llustra- 
tions to do. proofs, 2l, 2s. ; India proofs, Si. 3:.; betore letters, 41. 4s. 
Geraldine Hamilton, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Wild Sports of the West. 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 8s. 
Literary Souvenir for 1833, 12s.; large paper, India proofs, 14. 4s. : Illustrations of 
ditto, imperial 4to, India proofs, 11. 10s. ; in portfolio, colombian 4to, before let- 
ters, 31, 3s. 
Keepsake, 1833, 21s. silk; large paper, 2l. 12s. 6d. 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1833, 21s. morocco ; large paper, 21. 10s, 
New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, 1833, &s. 
Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, 8vo. 18s. 
Copland’s Medical Dictionary, Part 1. 8vo. 9s. 
Legends of the Library at Lilies, by the Lord and Lady there. 2 vols. post 8vo. 215, 
Ellis’s British Tariff, 1852-3. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 
Friendship’s Offering, 1833, 12s. 
Comic Offering, 1833, 12s. 
Musical Gem, 1833, 16s. 
Lyrical Offerings, 10s. 6d. 
Morisun’s Counsels to the Young. 32mo. 1s, Sd.; 2s. 
Hansard’s Debates, (Third Series, Vol. Il.) 3d Vol. Sess. 1851-2. Royal 8vo. 
1/. 10s. bds.; 11. 15s. Gd. halt-bd. 
The Diadem, a Selection of Poetry. Royal S2mo. 8s. 6d. . 
Professor Leerig’s Anatomical Demonstrations, for Colossal Illustrations of the 
Human Body. Folio, Part 11. sewed, &s. Gd. plain; 12s. coloured. 
Edinburgh Atlas, completed. Folio, 61. 6s. Rashes 
Lachlou’s Narrative of the Conversion of Cook, Mr. Paas’s Murderer, 18mo. vs. Od. Bh} 
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On Circulating Credit, and the Banking System of Britain, by a Scottish Banker. 
Bvo. 5s. Gd. 

The Ocean Gem, by William M. M. Davis. 12mo. 4s. 6d, bds. 

Dove's Life of Andrew Marvell. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Christian Amusement, by a Country Curate, 18mo. 2s. 

Saulez’s Theory and Practice. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Horticultural Transactions, Vol. 1]. Part I]. New Series. 4to. 11. 1s. 

Christ our Example. 12mo. 6s. 

Pilgrim of Erin. 12mo. 4s, 

W histle-Binkie, a Collection of Songs. 32mo. 1s, 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 1X. Northern Coasts of America. 12mo, 5s, 

The Landscape Album for 1852, 8vo. 15s. 

The Book of the Constitution. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Owen's Description of Old Aberdeen. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Useful and Ornamental Planting, Library of Useful Knowledge. 8vo. 3s. 

Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. V1. Fashionable Tales, Vol. J. 12mo. 5s, 

Pollock’s Attempt to Explain the Phenomena of Heat, Electricity, &c.  8yo, 5s 


*7?Je 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The Memoirs of the Court of France, by the late king, Louis XVIII., recently 
announced, will be ready for publication the first week in November. 

Mr. Slade, who had the singular advantage of performing a Tour in the Black Sea 
with the Capitan Pasha, and who has just returned to England, is about to publish 
the result of his observations, under the title of “ Records of Travels in Turkey, 
Greece,” &c. the publication of which may be expected early in the ensuing month. 

‘Lhe author of ‘ The Usurer’s Daughter” has a new novel in the press, entitled 
‘The Puritan’s Grave,” which is intended for immediate publication. 

The printing of the New Edition of Mr. Lodge’s Peerage is so far advanced, as 
to render its publication certain by about the middle of November, when the Court 
Calendars and other publications of that class usually appear. The work will be 
corrected to the latest date, from the personal communications of the nobility, which 
have been forwarded to Mr. Lodge from all parts of the kingdom. 

A new Novel, entitled ‘* Golden Legends, containing the Bracelet, the Locket, 
and the signet Ring,” is preparing for publication, and may be expected speedily. — 

Mr. Taylor bas a Life of Cowper nearly ready for publication, which will conta:n 
a more complete view of the Poet's religious character than has hitherto been given 
to the public, 

The Memoirs of Dr. Burney are preparing for publication by his daughter, Ma- 
dame D’Arblay. 

‘The late Mr. Flaxman’s Studies in Anatomy, for the use of Painters and Sculp- 
tors, will appear in the course of November. The Plates, Nineteen in Number, 
have been engraved by Henry Landseer. 

Immediately will be published a Memoir, by Lieut. Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart., containing a review and refutation of the principal Essays and Arguments 
advocating Mr, Clerk’s claims, in relation to the mancuvre on the 12th of April 
1782. 8vo. 

On the ist of January, the first Monthly Volume of a cheap series of Original 
Novels and Romances, by the most popular authors of Europe and America, con- 
ducted by Leitch Ritchie and Thomas Roscoe; comprising ‘‘ Schinderhannes, the 
Robber of the Rhine,” by Leitch Ritchie. Banim, Fraser, ( Kuzzilbash, ) Victor 
Hugo, Galt, and other writers of the first eminence will immediately follow. ; 

The oldest of our Annuals, “ Forget me Not,” will, we are assured, possess this 
year very strong claims to public favour. The names of the artists, including Mar- 
tin, Leslie, Prout, Barrett, Richter, Russ, W. and E. Finden, Rolls, Carter, &c. 
vouch sufficiently for the high character of the embellishments, and the literary de- 
partment embraces, as usual, those of many of the most popular writers of the day. 

The “ Edinburgh Observer” states that a very valuable collection of Jacobite MSS. 
has lately fallen into the hands of a literary gentleman of that city, and will shortly 
be published. Among them isa Memoir by a principal agent of the Stuarts, previous 
to the 45; also a Narrative of the Expedition, in Letters from Lord George Murray, 
and an authentic account of all that was discussed in Prince Charles's councils. 
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( 87 ) 
FINE ARTS. 


Literary Souvenir. 12mo. Longman. 


The plates of this annual are, in beauty and fineness of engraving, rivals of the 
« Keepsake,” and need not fear a challenge from any which have yet appeared in 
the elegant class of publications to which it belongs. "Mr. Watts, whose “ Souvenir” 
has hitherto been remarkable for the attention shown in it to the embellishments, 
has this year exceeded his former efforts. The engravings are an improvement 
upon those of the last year, though we do not mean to depreciate them by the com- 
parison This is what we like to see, a progression in excellence, a continual ad- 
vance in such works towards higher perfection. Mr. Watts’ taste and labour 
deserve ample patronage from the public. The Prince of Spain's visit to Catalina 
is an exquisite specimen of art; Bayard is a beautiful print; and the others lay 
claim to unqualified commendation. Mrs. Watts has also this year been equally 
successful. Her ‘‘ New Year’s Gift” is far above any publication of the class that 
we have seen, and well deserves to lead in its department of art, as well as the 
adaptation of the literary part to the infant mind. Mrs. Watts is a very agreeable 
writer, and thoroughly understands how to render herself pleasant and comprehen- 
sible to the minds of children, a rare but important gift. With Mary Howitt and 
others her volume is well made up, and is a most agreeable present to the young. 


Roscoe’s Landscape Annual. 8vo. Jennings and Chaplin. 


The plates in this Landscape Annual are of unusual excellence, and we are 
pleased to see the year 1835 honowed by improvements where we thought art had 
nearly done its utmost before. We love this volume, for the literary part is by 
Roscoe, a name precious in all recollections ; and though in a work of this class the 
writing is subservient to the embellishments, we promise our readers they will not 
find it other than solid and agreeable. ‘There are no less than twenty-four views, 
all of Italian scenery, drawn by Harding, and engraved in the finest manner. The 
vignette of Verrex val d’Aasta is very fine. Vallombrosa recals Milton to our recol- 
lection. Then we have Vico, Narni, Tarni, Fiesole, (another classic spot,) Genoa, 
Trevi, &c. all in a style of masterly art, which we cannot too highly commend, 


The Friendship’s Offering. 12mo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The embellishments in this work keep up their former character. Martin, in the 
glorv of his perspective and magnitude of scene, is here, The Bridge of Elba; 
Viola, from Corbould ; Female Pirates, from Wood ; and the Vintage, are among the 
best, though we do not think that the selection of them is the best that might be 
made, ‘The literary part is equal to any of the annuals of the year; very far supe- 
rior to the “ Keepsake,” The pieces are numerous, short, and generally from pens 
of distinguished celebrity n the periodicals, and works similar to the present. Mr. 
Pringle, the editor, shines conspicuously, and the contributors to the ** Winter's 
Wreath,” many of them of first-rate talent, have added their names to the list. On 
the whole, we think this volume ranks among the highest in this year's list. In the 
literary part, the “ Souvenir” alone can enter into any competition with it, 


Illustrations of modern Sculpture. Folio. Relfe and Unwin. 


We noticed this work before, and must now mention two of the plates which we 
have looked at, belonging to the forthcoming number, as being very beautiful speci- 
mens of art. Mr. T. K. Harvey, the editor, has illustrated the sculpture with great 
taste, and the sister arts are here united in a most attractive manner. There is a 
chaste beauty about sculpture, a rich outline and severe simplicity, which do not 
take so much with vulgar minds as the more meretricious works of the painter, Phis 
is still more the fact in engravings from statues; they are relished less from their 
solitary beauty than plates which exhibit more variety of object, except by the higher 
order of cultivated minds. The present work is addressed therefore more particularly 
to the latter class, and in its pages they will discover the most choice subjects 
executed with a roundness and delicacy rivalling the marble itself. It is because we 
wish to see works of the most refined class extend themselves, that we so strongly 
recommend the present to our readers. 
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WVerw Patents. 


+» MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitnde 351” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about foar feet above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horivontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily rance 
of the Barometer te known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
















pesult of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 













































1832. Penge manage Prevailing re Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom. Winds. Inches 
| — te (aaa Miia 
Sept. | 
23, 40-67 (30,29-30,24 S.E. Clear. 
24 38.73 |40,30-30,33| S.E.& N.W Clear. 
25 40-71 |40,35-30,30) N.W.& S.W. Clear. 
26 3971 (30,24-30,16 S.W, Clear. 
27 41-70 |30,14-30,09 S.W Clear. 
28 41-67 |30,07-30,01 5.W. Clear, rather hazy in the evening. 
20 40-69 |29,99-29,02) S.W. & N.W. Many clonds during the morning, otherwise clear. 
o 30 50.67 |29,89-29,93 S.W. ,l Raining frequently during morning, even. clear. 
ct. | 
1 48-65 |20,98-29,94 S.W. Variable. 
2 50-63 20,80, Stat. s.W, 4 Morn. cloudy, heavy rain from 5 till 8, even. clear. 
3 41-63 |20,89-29,77 S.W. Generally cloudy. 
4 44-61 |20,74-29,57, S.b. W. Raining generally throughout the day. 
5, 48-61 |29,44-29,33 SS. 525 | Except the evening, clondy, with frequent rain. | 


6 10-61 |29,44-29,51 


5.W. »55 Morning cloudy, raining in the afternoon, 
7) 33-62 (20,62-29,58) S bo W. | 6 Vrequent heavy showers during the day, 


8, 47-6) [20,16-29,57 S.W. 55 |Rajning generally, except in the evening, 
H 40-59 |29,76-29 89 S.W. 05 (Rain in the evening, otherwise generally clear. 
“ TO 40-62/30,00.30,04 S.W. 025 | Except the morting, clear. 
11) 49-68 |80,16.30,22 S.W. ‘}Generally clear. , 
12 $2.62 )20,08.29,68 5S.W. Cloudy, rain ie the evening. 


13 39-61 29 89.30.07 S.W.& NW.) ,025 
14 41-61 |30,20-30,23 S.W. 

PO BH AO 63 36,19-80,11 S.w. 

vy 1G) 43-68 /30,91.30,17) 5. W, & NW, 
17| 31-57 |30,22-30,2a 
18, 41-59 30,22-30,15)  S.W. 


Generally clear. 

Getierally clear. 

Generally clear, 

Generally clear, 

Clondy. 

‘General cloud, rain in the evening. 














19) 43.57 (30,14.80,20) N.P.Lb.N | ,025 (Rain in the morning, evening clear 
20 28-58 |30,21-30,25 N. Clear. 
2!) 31-57 |80,26 30,24 N.E. Cloudy generally, sanshine at Lines, 
* 34-57 |30,19, Stat. N.E, Ce: 
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NEW PATENTS. 


W. Joyce, of Bow, Middlesex, for his improvements in the making af collars for 
horses and other animals. Dated August 22nd, 6 months. ( 

D. Horton and G. Horton, of the Levs lron Works, Kingswinford, Stailord, for 
wn improved pudling furnace, for the better production of manufactured iron, ja the 
process of obtaining it from the pig. September 7th, 6 months. | 

G. Jones, of Wolverhampton, Stafford, J. Foster, of Stourbridge, Worcester, ant! 
J. Barker and J. Jones, of Wolverhampton, for an improvement in the process 10W 
in use for producing or making malleable iron. Sept. 8th, 6 months. 

C. E. A. Burges, of Beauport, Sussex, spinster, for an improvement or apparatus 
for sketching, drawing, or delineating. Sept. 8th, 6 months. 5 01 

J. OQ. Mosley and G, Bell, of Salisbury Square, Loudon, for improvements, jn the 
moking and manufacturing of pill and other boxes from pasteboard, paper, or other 
materials ; which improvements are applicable to other purposes. | September, 8th, 
6 months. 7 

N. Troughton, of Swansea, Glamorgan, for improvements in producing a cement 
applicable to building and other purposes, which he denominates: metallia, oeueyt: 
Sept. 26th, @ months. ules ei arercen 
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Commercial and Money Market Report. 89 


P. F. Fischer, of Chester Place, Regent's Park, Middlesex, for improvements in 
piano fortes. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. Sept. 18th, 6 months. 


J. Brown, of Heaton Norris, Lancaster, and T. Heyes, of the same place, for im- 
provements in the machinery used for spinning cotton, silk, flax, and other fibrous 
substances, commonly called throstles. Sept. 18th, 2 months. 

R. Badnell, jun., of Douglas, in the Isle of Man, for improvements in the con- 
struction of the trams, or rails, or lines or rail, or tram roads, upon which locomotive 
engines work, Sept. 18th, 6 months. 

R. Whytock, of Edinburgh, for an improved method or manufacture which facili- 
tates the production of regular figures or patterns on different fabrics, particularly 
velvet, velvet pile, and Brussels, Wilton, and Turkey carpets. Sept. 12th, 6 months, 

R. Trevithick, of Camborne, Cornwall, for improvements on the steam engine, 
and in the application of steam power to navigation and to locomotion. Sept. 22nd, 
6 months. 

J. H. Kyan, of Gillingham Street, Pimlico, for an improved mode of preserving 
paper, canvas, cloth, and cordage for ships of war and other uses, and the raw ma- 
terials of hemp, flax, or cotton, from which the same may wholly or in part be made. 
Sept. 22nd, 6 months. 

J. Gibbs, of the Kent Road, and A. Applegarth, of Crayford, Kent, for improve- 
ments in machinery for cutting out wood for carriage wheels, and for cutting and 
shaping the wheels, Sept. 22nd, 3 months. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


Tue commercial relations of the country appear to be doomed to suffer a series of 
embarrassments. ‘The regulations to prevent the spread of cholera, and the alarm 
created by this fatal epidemic, for months have checked mercantile enterprise and 
manufacturing industry, and political events, which have for the last two years 
partially interfered with the affairs of trade, are now producing positive and imme- 
diate difficulties to those engaged in them. The constant reports of warlike prepa- 
rations since our last report, have destroyed the autumnal trade in all its branches, 
Shipping orders are materially checked by it, because merchants do not know to 
what market they can with safety send goods, or what country will be involved in 
the long talked of hostilities, should they take place, whilst foreign merchants, con- 
sidering this country a place of safety under any circumstances, have of late poured 
in such a quantity of goods into these ports, as to glut every market, and conse- 
quently render the holders of articles of a similar description to those forced into the 
warehouses here, subject to a great sacrifice of property if they attempt to sell. 
Spices, for instance, have been thus unnaturally imported, but fortunatel in this 
commodity a demand has sprung up in America, particularly for nutmegs, which has 
in some degree relieved the market. The government monopoly of cinnamon being 
abandoned, at least as soon as the present stock is consumed, which will be the case 
at the end of the next July sale, this produce has been held rather more lightly 
than was anticipated under the present position of political affairs, But these are 
only temporary causes, that will soon pass away, whilst the uncertainty that prevails 
seems likely to continue, and paralyses mercantile energy. Since our last there has 
been a quarterly sale of Indigo at the India House. It was a small declaration, and 
good descriptions went higher than the previous sale, by 2d. to 3d. per lb, ; but the 
lots were almost all bought for exportation, which fact proves the narrowed con- 
sumption of this important ingredient in the home manufactures. Since the sale 
some parcels have changed hands, at the same terms that the lots were bought at, 
The tea declaration for the next quarterly sale is less by 100,000 lbs. than that for 
September, and consequently some animation is apparent in this market, at a slight 
advance, particularly in Boheas, the declaration for which quality is shorter than 
for any other. The wool market will remain inactive until the public sales com- 
mence, which will be in about three weeks. The last of this year’s clip from Van 
Dieman’s Land and other colonies has arrived. There has been no particular fea- 
ture in West Indian produce. Sugar and coffee have been steady, but not much 
business doing in them. Rum has been inquired after at 1s. 8d. full proof, Leeward 
Island, under the expectation that in case of a war there would be a good many 
government contracts. Operations in the manufacturing districts very limited, and 
masters are fearful of making any goods upon speculation. The remittances from 
Nov. 1832.—vo1. V.—NO. XIX. N 
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90 Bankrupts. 


America have fallen off very much in consequence of the suspension of business 


from cholera. 


Tue Money Marker.—Since our last theré, has been a settlement in English se- 
curities, but the balances were very small, the fluctuations in consols during the 
progress of the account, not having been more than 1} per cent, One failure, how- 


ever, and that to some amount was the result pf it. 


Notwithstanding the warlike 


reports, Consols have varied but little, and nofth of Europe securities have been 
very firm. Considerable transactions have occurred in Exchequer bills, which have 
advanced in consequence. Brazil and Portuguese bonds have both declined, the 
former by reason of some reports that were regarded as prejudicial to them, and the 
other from political causes. The advices from Rio are now however very satis- 


factory, and Brazil bonds are firmer again. 


— 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Thursday, 25th of October. 


e ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 187, 8.—Indian Do. 199 half, 200 
half. —Consols 83 three-fourths, seven-eighths.— 
Do. for Account 83 three-quarters, seven-eighths, 
— Reduced, 83. . Three and a Half Do. 90 half, 
five-eighths.—New Do. 91 three-quarters, 2.— 
Four per Cent 100 one-eighth, three-eighths.— 
India Bonds 12, 13.— Exchequer Bills, 20, 22. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Belgian Bonds 75 three-quarters, 6.—Brazil 
48 three-quarters, 9.—Chilian 15 half, 16 half. 


—Columbian 10 half, 11 half.— Danish 68 half, 
three-quarters.—Dutch 40 three-quarters, 1.— 
French Five per Cents 95, 10.—Do. Three per 
Cents 67, 15.—Greek 27, 8.— Mexican 26, 7.— 
Portaguese 47 half, 8 half.— Russian 98 half, 9. 
—Spanish 15 three-quarters, 14. 


SHARES. 

Alliance 8 half, 9.—Guardian 25 »alf.—Pro 
tector 23s. 6d., 24s. 6d.— Brazil Mines 46 half, 
7 half.—Canada 38 halt, 9 half. —General Steam 
Navigation 7 half, 8.—Irish Provincial Bank 
27 half, 8 half. 





BANKRUPTS. 


FROM SEPTEMBER 21, TO OCTOBER 16, 1852, INCLUSIVE. 


Sept. 21.—H. Young, Southampton, builder. 
—J. H. Woodbert, Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, jeweller.—G. Scott and J. Tomkinson, 
Birmingham, stationers.—W. Sadler, St. John 
Street, Clerkerwell, provision merchant.—E. 
O. Smith, Bucklersbury, merchant.—R. Den- 
nis, Westham, Essex, victualler.—F. Jaques, 
Kent Street, grocer.—J. Sloper, Abbey Church 
Yard, Bath, shoemaker.—J. Lane, jun. Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, tailor.—J. Walton, Kings- 
thorpe, Northamptonshire, malster.—J. Holmes, 
Liverpool, wine merchant.—T. Cobb, Calthorpe 
Honse, Banbury, Oxfordshire, paper maker.— 
J. Fry, Bath, carrier.—W. Mascord, Oxford, 
grocer.—J. Witherby and A. Fhier, South 
Shields, ship builders. 

Sept. 25.—G. W. Atkinson, Fenchurch Street, 
grocer. H. M. Freeston, Monkton Coombe, 
Somersetshire, dealer.—-W. Lees, Greenacres 
Moor, Lancashire, cotton spinner.—J. Britain, 
Ripon, Yorkshire, grocer.—T. Hollins, Salford, 
Lancashire, saddler.—G. Watson, Liver ool, 
publican.—C. Sheam, Widcombe and Lyn- 
combe, Somersetshire, soap manufacturer. 

Sept. 28.—J. C. Reittenstein, Langport-place, 
Camberwell, merchant.—J. Widdowson, Fieet 
Street, goldsmith.—R. Cripps, Aldersgate 
Street, wine merehant.—J. Dempsky, hing 
Street, Whitehall, Westminster, porter mer- 
chant.—H. Schneile and W. Prehn, St. Dun- 
stan’s Hill, Tower Street, merchants.—B, 
Flight and J. Robson, St. Martin’s Lane, organ 
builders,—C, Shearn, Widcowbe and Lyn- 
combe, Somersetshire, soap manufacturers.— 
S. Aston, sen. Nottingham, ironfounder.—H. 
Primer, Southampton, dealer in china. 

Oct. 2.—J. 8. Feaks, Cambridge, corndwainer. 
—W. G, Clover, Holborn, linen draper.—Jane 
Collins, Pulborough, Sussex, grocer.—H. 
Pearce, Bishopsgate Street, tavern keeper.— 
S. Pocock, Brighton, boilder.—W. Hunton, 
Leeds, Yorkshire, linen  manafactarer.—J. 
Webster, Lancaster, scrivener.—B. Bewley, 
Wroughton, Wilts, horse dealer.—W. Marshall 
avd J. E. Marshall, Horton, Bradford, York- 
shire, worsted spinners.—C, Jones, Birming- 


ham, jeweller.—T. Cooke, Birmingham, brass 
founder.—W. Hoyle and R. Easham, Lee Mill, 
near Bacup, Lancashire, woollen manufac- 
turers, 

Oct. 5.—F. M‘Cullum and A. F. Bell, Re- 
gent Street, tobacconists.—G. Ashby and T. 
Ashby, Derby, linen drapers.—J. Rivers Lan- 
kester, Woodbridge, Suffolk, brandy merchant. 
—M. Mohrman and J. Kabrs, Wentworth 
Street, Whitechapel, sugar refiners.—J. Reid, 
Sulphur Wells, Pannall, Yorkshire, victusller. 
—J. Earle, Kingston upon Hall, stone mason. 
—T. Hesom, Witlonghby, Warwickshire, far- 
mer.—J. Booty, Brighton, Sussex, printseller.— 
W. Ford, Birmingham, grocer. 

Oct. 9.—J. Handford, Sutton, Surrey, vic- 
tualler.—J. Beckensall, Oxford Street, wine 
merchant.—J. Owen. Little Bell Alley, book- 
seller—J. Blew, Worcester, draggist.—W. 
Agar, jun. York, carrier.—J. Thompson, Liver- 
pool, merchant.—J. Park, sen., Croston, Lan- 
cashire, draper.—G. Gregory, Repton, Derby- 
shire, coal master. 

Oct. 12.—J. Mossman, Maulden, Beds, shop- 
keeper.—J. Bennetts and N. Robins, Gunuis- 
lake, Calstock, Cornwall, granite merchants.— 
J. Ankrett, Walsall, Staffordshire, grocer.—H. 
Dawes, Birmingham, curry-comb maker. 

Oct. 16.—J. Blackstone, jun. Gainsford 
Street, Horselydown, Southwark, lighterman. 
—T. G. Thorpe, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, fish sance manufacturer —J. W. West 
and H. J. West, Turner’s Square, Hoxton, 
brewers. — J. Andrews, Strand, tailor.— A. 
Wells, Kennington Place, Vauxhall, surgeon. 
—D. Naylor, Manchester, carpet manufactorer. 
—D. Edwards, Milford, Pembrokeshire, batter 
merchant.—J. Coupland, Liverpool, tailor.— 
J. Jones, Devon Street, Liverpool, bricklayer, 
—G. B. Smith, Liverpool, joiner.—W. C. 
Mercerot, Ludlow, Shropshire, horse dealer.— 
W. Clark, Blackburn, Lancashire, draper.—T. 
Giller, Charlies Town, Pendleton, Eccles, Lan- 
cashire, publican.—A. Edwards, Oldham, Lan- 
cashire, retailer of spirits. 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Novemaer 1, 1852, 


Hovse or Lorps, Ocr. 16.—The Lord Chancellor, the Marquis Wellesley, and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, took their seats on the woolsack as Lords Commissioners 
for the further prorogation of Parliament.—The Commission under the Great Seal 
was read, after which the Lord Chancellor said—* By virtue of his Majesty's com- 
mission to us and other Lords directed, we do in his Majesty’s name, and in obe- 
dience to his Majesty's commands, prorogue this present Parliament from Tuesday 
this 16th day of October, to Tuesday, the 11th day of December next, to be then 
herein holden.”’ , 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Quarters ended 
on the 10th of October 1831, and the 10th of October, 1832. 























Quarters ending October 10, 
Increase. Decrease. 
1831. 1832. 
Customs . . «. . |£4,539,741 £ 4,096,129 | £356,588 | — 
eed ‘x ‘5 | 6° « 4,370,597 4,668,188 297,591 _- 
Stamps ... .« 1,681,745 = 1,657,759 | — | 23,986 
Post Office .. ., 366,000 | 333,000 | — 33,000 
SOROS « 0 2 8 540,576 | 656,959 | 116,383) | — 
Miscellaneous . . 98,080 | 81,551 | - = 16,529 
11,396 739 12,095,586 | 770,562 73,519 
Deduct Decrease . . . . . 1. 2 « | 73,515 
| ' 
Increase on the Quarter . . . 2. we | 696,847 











MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED, 
Str Watrer Scor:, 

Died at Abbotsford, September 21, about noon, Sir Walter Scott, after lingering 
long of a paralytic disorder. On his head being opened, the brain was found in- 
jured, watery globules being formed upon it. He was buried at Dryburgh on the 
25th. The best account which has been given of this good and great man, has ap- 
peared in the Athenaum, from the pen of Allan Cunningham, We shall extract 
largely from it those parts which relate to the deceased personally. The estimate of 
his literary character, which we think less diffuse and better than that in the 
Atheneum, is from the pen of a valued contributor to the Metropolitan, 

Sir Walter Scott could claim descent from a long line of martial ancestors, 
Through his father, whose name he bore, he reckoned kin with those great families 
who scarcely count the Duke of Buccleuch their head ; and through his mother, 
Elizabeth Rutherford; he was connected with the warlike family of Swinton of 
Swinton, long known in the Scottish wars. His father was a Writer to the Signet, in 
Edinburgh, and much esteemed in his profession, but not otherwise remarkable: his 
mother had great natural talents, and was not only related to that lady who sung so 
sweetly of the “ Flowers of the Forest,” but was herself a poetess of taste and 
genius, and a lover of what her son calls “ the art unteachable, untaught.” She was 
acquainted with Allan Ramsay, and intimate with Blacklock, Beattie, and Burns. 
Sir Walter, the eldest of fourteen children, all of whom he survived, was born in 
Edinburgh, on the 15th of August, 1771. Before he was two years old, he received 
a fall out of the arms of a careless nurse, which injured his right foot, and rendered 
him lame for life: this accident did not otherwise affect bis health; he was, as I 
have been informed by a lady who chanced to live near him, a remarkably active and 
dauntless boy, full of all manner of fun, and ready for all manner of mischief, lle 
calls himself, in one of bis introductions to Marmion— 


‘A self-willed imp; a grandame’s child.” 





—— 
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And Ihave heard itaverred, that the circumstance of his lame foot prompted him to 
take the lend imong ‘all the stirring boys in the street where he lived, or the school 
which be attended—he desired, perhaps, to show them, that there was a spirit which 
could triamph over all impediments. He was taught the rudiments of knowledge 
by his mother, and was afterwards placed under Dr Adam, of the High School: no 
one, however, has recorded any anecdotes of his early talents: Adam considered 
him rather dull than otherwise ; but Hugh Blair, it is said, at one of the examina- 
tions, foretold bis future eminence, 1 have not heard this confirmed by any thing 
like good authority ; the author of the ‘“ Belles Lettres’ was not reckoned so very 
discerning. The remark of Burns is better authenticated ; the poet, while at Pro- 
fessor Ferguson’s one day, was struck by some lines attached to a print of a soldier 
dying in the snow, and inquired who was the author: none of the old or the learned 
spoke, when the future author of Marmion answered, ‘‘ They are by Langhorne.” 
Burns fixed his large bright eyes on the boy, and striding up to him, said, “ It is no 
common course of reading which has taught you this. This lad,’’ said he, to the 
company, ‘‘ will be heard of yet.”” Ofhis acquirements at school, I can say little: I 
never heard scholars praise his learning ; and his Latin has been called in question 
where he had only some four lines to write ; if he did not know that well, he seems 
to have known every thing else, 

That a love of poetry and romance should have come upon bim early, will not be 
wondered at by those who know anything of the lowlands of Scotland—more particu- 
larly the district where his paternal home lay, and where he often lived during vaca- 
tion time. ‘The whole land is alive with song and story: almost every stone that 
stands above the ground, is the record of some skirmish or single combat ; and every 
stream, although its waters be so inconsiderable as scarcely to moisten the pasture 
through which they run, is renowned in song and in ballad. ‘1 can stand,’ said 
Sir Walter, one day to me, ‘on the Eildon Hill, and point out forty-three places, 
famous in war and verse.” How the muse, who loves him who walks by himself 

* Along some wimpling burn’s meander,” 


found out Scott, among the hills and holms of the border, need not, therefore, form 
any part of our inquiry ; it will be more difficult to discover how a love of delineat- 
ing landscapes came to him—I do not mean landscapes copied from the works of the 
professors, but scenes copied from Nature herself; this bespeaks a deeper acquain- 
tance with art than [ could have given him credit for. Such, however, t am told, is 
the fact, and though he never made much progress in the art, it is my duty to relate 
it, were it but to show the spirit and bent of the boy. With regard to his inclination 
for song and story we have his own testimony. ‘I must refer,” says Sir Walter, 
“to a very early period of my life, were I to point out my first achievements as a 
tale-writer—but | believe some of my old schoolfellows can still bear witness, that 
T had a distinguished character for that talent, at a time when the applause of my 
companions was my recompense for the disgraces and punishments which the future 
romance writer incurred, for being idle bimself, and keeping others idle during hours 
that should have been employed on their tasks. ‘The chief enjoyment of my holidays 
was to escape with a chosen friend who had the same taste with myself, and alter- 
nately to recite to each other such wild adventures as we were able to devise. We 
told, each in turn, interminable tales of knight errantry, and battles and enchant- 
ments, which were continued from one day to another, as opportunity offered, with- 
out ever thinking of bringing them to a conclusion. As we observed a strict se- 
crecy on the subject of this intercourse, it acquired all the character of a concealed 
pleasure, and we used to select for the scenes of our indulgence, long walks through 
the solitary and romantic environs of Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, 
and similar places in the vicinity of Edinburgh ; and the recollection of those holi- 
days still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage which I have to look upon.” This singu- 
lar talent he retained while he lived ; he was the most skilful relator of an anecdote, 
and the cleverest teller of a story of all men I ever met; he saw all the pic- 
turesque points, and felt all the little turns and twists which give character and life 
to a tale.—and had his words been written down, they would have been found as 
correct in all things, as one of his novels, Once, when he made me laugh heartily 
at one of his innumerable stories, he said, “ Ah! had you but heard my friend, 
James Watt, tell a story, then you might have laughed. He had day and date and 
name to all bis, and one of the great beauties was, that if one tried to tell the same 


story with the alteration of either name or date, the charm was gone, and it wrought 
no enchantment.” 
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» The graver cares of life were to be attended to, antl Seott had given up his soli- 
tary rambles, and his interminable tales of enchantment and diablerie,! with the 
intention of preparing himself for the bar, when a severe illness, whieh hung long 
about him, threw him back, as he observed, on the kingdom of fiction. My indis- 
position,’’ he says, ‘arose in part, at least, from my having broken a blood-vessel, 
and motion and speech were for a long time pronounced dangerous, For several 
weeks | was confined strictly to my bed, during which time I was not allowed to 
speak above a whisper, to eat more than a spoonful or two of boiled rice, or to have 
more covering than one thin counterpane. When the reader is informed that | was 
at that time a growing youth, with the spirits, appetite, and impatience of fifteen, 
and suffered, of course, greatly under this severe regimen, which the repeated 
return of my disorder rendered indispensable, he will not be surprised that I was 
abandoned to my own discretion, as far as reading, my almost sole amusement, was 
concerned ; and still less so, that I abused the indulgence, which left my time so 
much at my own disposal.” To the oral lore of the house of Scott, and the legends 
of nurses wet and dry, he now added those of the circulating library; he had 
access to the one founded by Allan Ramsay, and finding it rich in works of fiction, 
he read, or rather devoured, all he could lay his hands on, from the rhyme romances 
of chivalry, including the heavy folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, down to the more 
vulgar labours of later times. ‘I was plunged,” said he, “into this great ocean of 
reading, without compass or pilot; and unless when some one had the charity to 
play at chess with me, I was allowed to do nothing, save read, from morning to 
night. Accordingly, I believe I read almost all the romances, old plays, and epic 
poetry, in that formidable collection, and no doubt was unconsciously amassing 
materials for the task in which it has been my lot to be somuchemployed. Familiar 
acquaintance with the specious miracles of fiction, brought with it some degree of 
satiety, and I began, by degrees, to seek in histories, memoirs, voyages and travels, 
and the like, events nearly as wonderful as those which were the works of imagin- 
ation, with the additional advantage, that they were, at least, in a great measure 
true.” This course of study—for so, in fact, it proved—together with a two years’ 
residence in the country, re-establishing his health, where he found traditions good 
store, both romance and historical, brought the elements together of that splendid 
species of fiction, in which he has surpassed all mankind. 

With returning health, Scott came back to Edinburgh, and resumed bis studies in 
the law. He is said to have been an indolent student: he says otherwise himself, 
and no one need doubt his assertion; indeed, his works of fiction are all more or 
less impressed with the stamp of law; and Gifford, the sarcastic editor of the 
Quarterly Review, made it a matter of reproach, that his plots were law pleas, and 
that he had too much of the Court of Session in his compositions. This was by way 
of requital for having drawn the critic’s character in that of Sir Mungo, Mala- 
growther, and, therefore, ought not to be considered as an objection of much weight. 
“‘ The severe studies,” Scott observes, ‘‘ necessary to render me fit for my profession, 
occupied the great part of my time, and the ery of my friends and companions, 
who were about to enter life along with me, filled up the interval with the usual 


amusements of young men. | wasin a situation which rendered serious labour indis- 


pensable ; for neither possessing, on the one hand, any of those peculiar advan- 
tages which are supposed to favor a hasty advance in the profession of the law, nor 
being, on the other lend. exposed to unusual obstacles to interrupt my progress, | 
might reasonably expect to succeed, according to the greater or less degree of 
trouble which I should take to qualify 1 aie as a pleader.” He seems not to have 
been aware that two angels—that of darkness, I.aw—and that of light, Poesie—had 
at this time possession of him, and were contending for mastery ; nor would he ever 
allow that bis life had any thing remarkable in it. In one of bis many letters, he 
says, ‘* There is no man known at all in literature, who may not have more to tell 
of his private life than I have ; I have surmounted no difficulties, either of birth or 
education, nor have I been favoured by any particular advantages, and my life has 
been as void of incidents of importance as that of the weary knife-grinder— 
“ Story ! God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir.” 

This was said in one of his uncommunicative moods. 

For awhile, it seemed as if law had succeeded, and that the muse had given up 
the contest. Scott was called to the bar as an advocate on the 11th of July, 4792, 


: and attended to the duties of his station with such seeming good will, that he was 


generally considered in the fair road to success and independence. To strengthen his 
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resolutions, and furnish bimself with a reason for labouring in his profession, he 
married Miss Carpenter, a young lady of the Isle of Jersey, took a house in North 
Castle-street, Edinburgh, and through the influence of his family—some have added, 
from a sort of dawning notion of his coming greatness—he had the office of Sheriff 
Depute for Selkirkshire conferred upon him, 16th of December, 1799, This added 
a little to the fruits of his professional industry, which, I have heard, were never 
large. Of his eloquence, and his skill and dexterity, in the conducting of a case in 
court, 1 have heard various and rather contradictory accounts; while one repre- 
sented him as hesitating and embarrassed in his mode of address, another told me 
that he was acute and clear headed, and, above all, had the art in which the late Sir 
William Garrow so much excelled, of extracting exactly so much truth from any 
witness as suited his purpose. As a sheriff, he was kind and just; he took an equit- 
able view of every thing, and if be had any partialities, as James Hogg avers, it was 
towards poachers by water and land, which induced the bard of Ettrick to surmise, 
that the poet of Abbotsford had fished and shot in prohibited places himself. He 
had a high notion of the dignity which belonged to his post, and sternly maintained 
it when any one seemed disposed to treat it with more familiarity than was becoming. 
On one occasion, it is said, when some foreign prince or other—lI rather think it was 
the Archduke Nicholas, now Emperor of Russia—was passing through Selkirk, the 
opulace, anxious to look on a live prince, crowded round him so closely, that Scott 
in vain attempted to approach him ; the poet’s patience failed, and exclaiming, 
“Room for your Sherifi! Room for your Sheriff!” he pushed and elbowed the 
gazers impatiently aside, and apologized to the prince for their curiosity. 

To those, however, who were intimate with Scott, all this attention to law, and 
desire to be distinguished at the bar, seemed but as a sort of mask to conceal the 
real purposes of his heart. If his hand was with the Court of Session, his heart was 
in the temple of the Muses; and though he appeared by day in all the externals of 
one deep in the mysteries of jurisprudence, he allowed nature to take her course in 
the evening and morning. To his friend, William Erskine, alone, it is said, he 
opened the purpose of his heart—to secure a small competence, and then dedicate 
ull the time he could command to literature. 

In 1796 he published a poem called ‘“* The Chase,” and the ballad of ‘‘ William 
and Helen” from the German. ‘In this little work,’ says a northern authority, 
‘* indications were to be found of thut leaning towards romantic incident and parade 
of chivalry, which bas since characterized Mr. Scott’s greater works, and given a 
new tone to the public feeling in matters of poetry.” In 1799 he published 
** Goetz of Berlinchingen,” from the German of Goethe. None of these productions 
was of such moment as to carry his name beyond the circle of his more immediate 
acquaintances. Even the two fine ballads of *‘ Glenfinlas,’ and the “ Eve of St. 
John,’ were thought to have a touch too much of the German spirit;—to be sure, 
they appeared in unnatural company—the ‘‘ Tales of Wonder” came out like a will- 
o’-wisp, to flash and astonish; but men soon saw that the light was of evil, and not 
of good, and would have no more of it, Sir Walter told me, the proudest hour of 
bis life was when he was invited to dine with Monk Lewis: he considered it as a 
sure recognition of his talents ; and as he sat down at the table he almost exclaimed 
with Tamlane— 

* He’s owned among us a’ !”” 


A work which has not the merit of originality laid the foundation of Sir Walter's 
fame ; this was the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” in three volumes, two of 
which contained genuine old ballads, and the third imitations, the whole illustrated 
with notes, more valuable, and infinitely more amusing, than the ballads themselves. 

Sir Walter, in speaking of the second edition of the “ Minstrelsy,” regards it as 
rather a heavy concern. The demand in Scotland,’’ said he, “‘ had been supplied by 
the first edition ; and the curiosity of the English was not much awakened by poems 
in the rude garb of antiquity, accompanied with notes referring to the obscure feuds 
of barbarous clans, of whose very names civilized history was ignorant.” This can- 
not be said now of the name of Scott: it has got an airing over the wide world, and 
must be every where revered, as that of Spenser is in England. 

The death of his father brought such an increase of income, that with the proceeds 
of the Sherifidom, which equalled three hundred a year, he was in a condition to 
pursue his own inclinations. ‘‘ He could now,” he somewhere says, “take less to 
heart the preference which solicitors gave to his contemporaries, who thought them 
fitter for their work than a man whose head was filled with ballads, old and new.”’ 
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But before he resolved to lean more than ever towards literature, he weighed the 
good with the evil of his choice, and did not shut his eves to the circumstance, that 
a man of genius has to wage a continual war with captious critics and disappointed 
authors. It also occurred to him, that several men of the greatest genius, in the 
avenging of some pitiful quarrel, had made themselves ridiculous during their lives 
and objects of pity to futuretimes. I can understand all this better than the conclu. 
sion which the poet draws in his own favour, namely, that as he had no pretension 
to the genius of those eminent sufferers, he was not likely to imitate them in their 


mistakes, What he felt, however, is one thing, what he did is another; he 


seemed, on many occasions, prone to underrate, in a prodigious degree, his own 
talents ;—one resolution is, however, worthy of noting: he determined, if possible, to 
avoid those weaknesses of temper, which seemed, on too many occasions, to have 
beset his eminent predecessors: it need not be told how well he kept this resolu- 
tion, and with what courtesy he demeaned himself to all mankind. At the same 
time, it may be added, that such gentleness was part of his natural character, and 
not assumed for the sake of tranquillity and repose. 

The first fruit of his defection from the weightier matters of the law was the “ Lay 
of the last Minstrel’’—a poem of such beauty and spirit, as more than justified his 
choice, had any one been disposed to censure him for forsaking “law's dry musty 
arts,” and entering into the service of the muse. The history of the rise and pro- 
gress of this poem, the author has himself related. It chanced that the young 
Countess of Dalkeith came to the land of her husband, and as she was desirous of 
becoming acquainted with its customs and traditions, she found many willing to 
satisfy her curiosity ; amongst others, Mr. Beattie, of Mickledale, who declared he 
had a memory for an old-world idle story, but none for a sound evangelical sermon, 
was ready with his legends, and, with some others of a less remarkable kind, related 
the stormy of Gilpin Horner. “The young Countess,” said Scott, ‘much de- 
lighted with the legend, and the gravity and full confidence with which it was told, 
enjoined it on me, as a task, to compose a ballad on the subject. Of course, to hear 
was to obey ; and thus the goblin story, objected to by several critics as an excres- 
cence upon the poem, was, in fact, the occasion of its being written.” 

Having got a subject from the lips of a lady, the poet says, he took for the model 
of his verse the ‘‘ Christabel ” of Coleridge, and immediately wrote several pas- 
sages in that wild irregular measure, which he submitted to two friends of acknow- 
ledged taste ; they shook their heads at verses composed on principles they had not 
been accustomed to; they looked upon these specimens as a desperate departure 
from the settled principles of taste, and as an insult to the established maxims of the 
learned and the critical. They made a full pause at the startling line— 


Jesu Maria! shield us well!— 


took up their hats, and went on their way. It appeared, however, that on their road 
home they considered the matter ripely, and concluded that, though both the subject 
and manner of verse were much out of the common way, it would be best for the 
poet to go on with the composition, Thus cheered, the task proceeded; but the 
author, still doubtful, or perhaps willing, like Pope, to soothe churlish enticism, 
submitted it to Mr. Jeffrey, who had been for some time distinguished for critical ta- 
lent ; the plan and verse met his approbation ; ‘* and now,” says Scott, “ the poem, 
being once licensed by the critics as fit for the market, was soon finished, proceed- 
ing at the rate of about a canto a week. It was finally published in 1805, and may 
be regarded as the first work in which the writer, who has been since so voluminous, 
laid his claim to be considered as an original writer,” - 

“‘ Marmion,” the second great work of Scott,followed close—too close, the critics 
averred—on the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” as if a work of genius can be written 
too fast, when the author’s heart and mind are in trim, The poet now left his little 
cottage on the side of the Esk for Ashiesteel, on the “ pleasanter banks of the 
Tweed,” a place of picturesque beauty, and in a land rife with song and story. Such 
a step the duties of his station as sheriff required ; but there is no doubt that Tweed’s 
silver stream, with its fine fishings, its ancient woods, green glades, and a loftier 
house and more extensive gardens, had each and all their influence. I visited this 
place last year in the great poet’s company, and looked with an interest, which it 
was vain to conceal, on the groves of birch, and on the gabel walls of the house 
itself, where the Author of Waverley had lived and walked. He seemed the better 
for a sight of the place ; and as we passed the river and ascended the opposite bank, 
looked back at the house, rising tall amid the trees on the precipitous scaur. 
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Pitt, most probably on the recommendation of some friend, had designed to do 
something for Scott, but he died before his design could be fulfilled. Mr. Fox 
carried the design into effect. Earl Spencer gave directions that all should be com- 
pleted as Pits had . »For five or six years the poet laboured without recom- 
pence; at allfobst les Were Femoved, and he obtained the emoluments of his 
situation. For these marks of ministerial kindness, Whig and Tory, Scott spoke 
with the most humble thankfulness : he was certainly the best judge, at least, of his 
own feelings; but when we consider that the Court of Session requires such 
services, and that the places are filled up with men who cannot have a tithe of his 
talent, our admiration of government patronage will be lessened. 

| have omitted, or rather delayed to mention till now, a new edition which the 
poet gave us of the romance of “Sir Tristrem,” accompanied by a dissertation 
sufficiently ingenious and speculative upon the poetry of the century preceding 
Chaucer. It is professedly a learned work ; but on no production, however barren, 
could Scott labour without turning sterility into fruitfulness, and barrenness into 
beauty. I shall not say anything of the author’s theory, that the Scotch ministrels 
of th» Border wrote a more poetic and elegant English in the reign of Alexander the 
Third, than the English themselves, because, though he seems to make good his 
assertion, I cannot at all believe it; I turn witl more pleasure to bis edition of 
Dryden, which, in 1809, followed ‘“* Marmion.”’ Of the dramas.and prose of Dryden 
--the latter the best of his works—the world knew little ; and the editor made it 
his business to arrange all that he wrote in the order of composition,’ illustrate fhe 
text with such notes as distance of time rendered necessary, and add a new life; 
written with much care and knowledge, into which were admitted such anecdotes 
and incidents as had come to light since the days of Johnson. . 


( To be contuded in our next. ) 
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RCCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


The Rev. W. Chenery, M.A. of Jeaus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Rectory of Sturston, 
Sattolk.-The Rev. J. H. Stone, to the Perpe- 
tual Curacy of Eye, near Peterborough, vacant 

the cession of the Rev, Thomas Mills. —The 
ev. C. E. Birch to the Vicarage of Wiston, 
Suffolk.—The Rev. T, Arden, A.B. to the Ree 
tory of Bastsingham, Norfolk.—The Rev. R. 
fernie Coke Alderson, A.M. to the Rectories of 
aconsthorpe and Bodham, Norfolk.—The 
Rev. W. 8. Escott, S.C.L. tothe Rectory of 
Oxudington, Gloncestersbire.—The Hon. and 
Rev. A. A, Turnour was instituted to the Rec- 
tory of Tattersett with Tattertord annexed, 
Norfolk.—The Rev. H. B. Chinn, to the Rec- 
tory of Carsington, Derbyshire.-The Rey, T. 
Pickthall, A.M. Vicar of Broxbourn, Herts, to 
the Rectory of Wormiley, in the same county, 
~The Rev. R. Irvine, M.A. of Magdalen Hail, 
Oxford, to the Ministry of St. John’s Church, 
Waterloo Road, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. Dr. Barrett.—The Rev. R. Grier to 
the Perpetual Coracy and Parish Church of 
Walpole, Soffotk.— Rev. Robert Shack- 
bargh, AM. to the Rectory of Aldborough, 
Setfotk.—The Rev. W. J. Bussetl, M.A. to the 
Mastership of Chard Grammar School; aud 
Rev. J. Harling, Assistant Minister of St. 
Peters, Birminghym, to the Head Master. 
pay Chipping Campden Grammar School, 
+The Rev. G. Monnington, of Worcester Col- 
Tege, Oxford, to the Mastership of Monmouth 
Grammar School.—The Rev, W. W. Werdali, 
A.M. to the Vicarace of Darsham, Suffolk.— 
The Rev J. N. Shipton, B.D. of Baliol Col- 
Weer, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Othery, So- 
merset.= The Rev. Charles Martin Torlesse, 
A.M, to the Vicarage of Stoke-by-Nayland, 
Soffolk.—The Rev. Samuel Barker, Clerk, was 
justhated tothe Rectory of Cariton St. Peter, 
je Norfolk, on abe prosentation of the King.— 
La v. Loy ty owlett, B.A. to the Perpe- 
tool ‘of the Chareh of St. James, of 
Duawied, Suffolk. 


Married.—At Luffness Castle, near Fain- 
burgh, the Rey. Lord rein * Kerr, to Bewiad, 
only daughter of Sir Alex. o Ba 


The Rev./3. Burrow in 1a, 
daughter of the Jate J. Shaeter, a a M Wh 
“. Ten Mri To (a (Miss 
onsonby, “mod 3 liw. | 
At the Abbey. Chorch, St. ‘Afban’s ¥.'X. 
Gordon, “Esq: M.P., | to’ ‘Erma’ Rathett A 
oo daugliter/ of) the slate Vier-Awicgl 
Heys : ni ni 
At ooting, the Rev. B. Chapman, to “Titra 
Mariz, only duoyhter of the late J. Wilson, Baq. 
{I af) 


ae me 


Died.— At Pimlico, Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
In. consequence of an abnouncenrent that’s 

nblic funeral was to take Roan boudar of 

r. T. Hardy, who, wich Harte Tyake | 
others, was tried for high treason in 1794, the 
members of the Political Unions assémbied in 
Trafalgav-square, Charing-cross, to attend» his 
funeral, A hearse with four horses, coptaiain 
the remains of the deceased, came up, fullowe 
by Gftcen mourning coaches, ¢ach dontaiaing 
four and six mourners, and two ) private, cat- 
riages, The cavalcade was followed by aboot 
one thousand persons, who walked six” #breaét. 
The procession started at half-past ene o'clock, 
and moved along the Strand, Fleet-street, Oity, 
to Bunhill-fields, where the remains of Mr. 
Hardy were deposited. . 

In Westminster, in ber 25th year, within 
twenty-foar hours of a dreadful and protracted 
accouchement, Mrs. Samuel Tymms. 

At Brages, Admiral Thomas Drury. t 

In Upper Norton-street, Marylebone, Win. 
Humby, Esq, 
At Bath, James Stephen, Esq. 

In the 624 year of his age, the Rev, John 
Heward, A.M. 

At Queen’s-square Police-office, G. Gregoric, 


he Rev. H. Godfrey, D.D. 
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LITERATURE. 








NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Memoirs of Louis XVIII, Written by Himself. The two first 
volumes. Saunders and Otley. 


These volumes are on many accounts entitled to notice. We have not 
for along space perused any work from which we have gained more 
matter in the way of amusement, and interest. No one who reads 
them can wonder at the French revolution, or see further into the causes 
of the mighty change which France underwent. We have here the 

od-intentioned, but weak and indecisive Louis XVI., drawn no doubt 
n,perfect truth of character. We see him in his blacksmith’'s shop, and 
mark what an exception he was in his pursuits to the dissipated court 
around lim. We cannot fail to see that his bane, like that of Napoleon, was 
an Austrian marriage. We observe the profligacy of manners prevalent; 
and the dissipation of Marie Antoinette, whose extravagance seems to have 
bean without bounds, while France was groaning with suffering, and 

treasury nearly empty. We view with unmingled abhorrence the 
'profligacy of the Count d Artois, the present ex-king, Charles X., whose 
wices in his youth haye terminated in his old age in bigotry, and 
whois now a deserved outcast. Even Louis XVIII., then the Comte 
de Provence, though he of course describes himself, and really seems to 
have been the best of his family, even he confesses, while crying shame 
npon his relatives for their extravagance, that the king assisted him 
with 600,000 francs after a féte of D’Artois’s, which cost pantie a 
thillion, The Comte de Provence had enjoyed an income from the king 
of 3,700,000 livres, besides a pension, and did not get into debt. The 
dissipation of Antoinette and D’Artois was unbounded; the latter was 
Relebrated for his infamous orgies, and his character seems to have heen 
estimated. by his relative, very little higher than by the a rae The 
mode of treating the royal children was disgusting. The Dauphin was 
modest and shy in the presence of women, and to prepare him for his 
marriage, he was tutored in a way that disgusted him; the details of 
which cannot be stated with propriety. Louis XVIII. too was prepared 
for his marriage with a Princess of Piedmont by the previous blandish- 
ments’ of an opera girl, the account of which is too gross for the English 
ear. Of course the court and nobility were “ religious” in the meaning 
annexed:.to the word, in more countries than France. That is, they 
héaped livings upon the higher orders of the clergy, who were ambitious 
and rapacious p+ ei for good things, and they now and then partook 
of the formal ceremonies of the church. Out of sight they laughed at 


such things, fully as much as the revolutionary leaders after them, only 
the latter did yt Louis XVIII. jests most ungracionsly ty i. 
respect. The prophecy of Louis XV. to Chauyelin about theis. deaths, 
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pase 157, is curious. And how did this prince die? Why, the last fair one 
sr ae to satiate his debaucheries gave him the small pox, of which he 
perished. The sermon of the bishop of Sencz before the king, almost the 
only prelate in France with real religion, was also singular. “In forty days 
Nineveh shall be no more,” was the text, and he boldly addressed the mo- 
narch on his profligacies, very different from bishops in 1830 to other mo- 
narchs. Louis XVIII. says, “I still hear the words ringing in my ears.” 
The upper clergy exercised an intolerable tyranny over the lower clergy and 
the people. Its manners were worldly and licentious. The fear of these 
people to let the king know he was dying, is well described, page 226, 
vol. i. They were so long debating about it, that the royal writer says 
“* the soul of the eldest son of the church was nearly being carried off by 
Satan, to the scandal of Christendom.” La Martinieére at last boldly told 
the king he would die ; upon this the king banished his mistress, as she 
could no longer be of any interest to him, and like the Newgate criminal, 
prepared to die a saint. He took the sacrament of a bishop in pontifica- 
libus, who made a pious speech in the king’s place, and the thing was 
settled ; no one doubted but the king’s soul was safe, and every body, like 
a certain marchioness on another occasion, began to look out for the 
loaves and fishes, or pay court to the successor ; the breath not being 
oe out of the king's body, but his decease sure. When the kmg was 
dead, Louis XVI. and his two brothers went to Choisy to mourn, and 
the new king had already got the tears into his eyes, and the present 
Charles X. was going to do the same, but his wife let fall so good a joke, 
that the whole party burst into a hearty laugh, and by the time they 
reached Choisy, all sorrow was forgotten. D’Artois’ dissipation, and the 
family of Polignac, baneful to the court and country as they have been 
again, still appear prominently on the scene. Then the dissipation 
and prodigality of Antoinette, who it seems never forgave an injury. 
Then the sale of the Lettres de Cachet, how horrible! page 288 ; and 
mothers setting their sons to fight duels about their own intrigues. The 
under of the king’s treasure, or its unaccountable disappearance, the 
Innocent personal conduct of Louis XVI. in the midst of all these enor- 
mities, shown as respected Monaco. These things are all highly inter- 
esting. 

Pleasure was the idol of Antoinette, who sacrificed every thing to it. 
She went in a cabriolet, with a solitary attendant, to the theatre which 
scandalized her, which together with her intimacy with the Duke de 
Coigny, a man of gallantry, did her much injury. D’Artois now set the 
example of wearing the most costly fancy dresses, and, with as much folly 
as foolery, thought it possible to slip back to feudal habits, and that 
privileges as they then existed would follow--they thought them, as our 
conservatives do now, the golden age of royalty and happiness. Marie~ 
Antoinette had a stupid German brother, who did not help her popularity 
when he came to visit her. Of D’Artois and the queen Louis writes, 


“ While the Count d’Artois set no bounds to his prodigal fooleries, the queen 
could never be accused of being behindband in the same course, She was in debt 
before the end of the first year of her accession, and was quite astonished when she 
requested some advances from M. Turgot, that he went to consult the king previous 
to complying with her request. Louis XV1., who, as | have already vhitell; had sin- 
cere views of public economy, made no scruple of exclaiming against the exigences 
of Marie Antoinette, He enjoined the comptroller-general to send the sum re- 
quired to his private cabinet ; and then requested the presence of the queen, 

.** The queen came without any idea of the nature of the king’s wish to see her. 
The king began by tasking her in an amicable manner respecting the employments to 
which she devoted her money ; then presented the sum required ; and finally con- 
jured her not to dissipate it in useless expenditure. From that time, M, Turgot was 
treated with little charity in the queen’s intimate circle. Attempts were made to ex- 
asperate that princess against him, and with such success, that she at length pro- 
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mised to do all she could to get him dismissed. 
withdrawal from the ministry of that most able 
had such reason to regret, and will always regret.” 


This is the chief cause of the early 
and honest minister, whom the state 


We have the intrigues of D’Artois with the courtezans of Paris ; one 
called Duthé, runs him into enormous debts. Antoinette, equally extra- 
vagant, could not forgive the infidelity of D’Artois to his wile. The 

rince was in a sad plight with his debts, which the king paid, or rather 
rance ; but this affair made no alteration in his career of profligacy, 
though his princess was just at the time brought to bed. ae 

At the coronation of Louis XVI. he complained the crown was too 
small for his head, and putting it aside, il. ‘1 shall never be able to 
wear it.” Poor Louis XVIII. seems a little addicted to note such omens, 
if so they may be called. In the way of pensions we find some notable 
instances of the plunder of the French people; no wonder Turgot could 
not arrange the finances. The “vested rights,” as our Tories call them, 
of women about the queen, were always respected at the court of France. 
A lady of the queen’s suit got 100,000 livres per annum. The Count 
d’Artois and the Duke de Chartres went hand in hand together in 
their debaucheries. They gave suppers to the prostitutes of Paris. 
D’Artois intrigued with the waiting-woman of the Duchess de Chartres, 
and set no bounds to his prodigality. The public feeling now manifested 
itself in auibe and lampoons, the authors of which the court did not 
know. e honesty of Turgot, and his attempt to stem the extravagance 
of the royal family, were soon repaid by dismissal. Antoinette, D’Artois, 
and the Princess de Lamballe, co-operated to oust him, for he checked 
their extravagance. The king gave way to them contrary to his inclina- 
tions, and the revolution was thus accelerated. Necker succeeded. Louis 
XVIII. seems to have hated Necker, though as a financier and man of 
probity, he confesses his worth: thus, it seems, honest ministers do not 
please princes, even when their salvation hangs upon them. He com- 
pains of Necker being a plebeian, and attacks Madame de Stael, whom 

e says he hated as “the daughter of an accountant,” and paid for her 
conversion to royalty with a “million down!” The clergy, too seem 
to have hated Necker not because he was a plebeian, but a Protestant. 
The queen and royal family took what they liked of the public money to 
supply their prodigality ; even “myself,” as Louis says, “and D’Artois 
did the same.” The reign of Louis XV. was nothing to it. Necker, just 
entered into office, remonstrated with the king about it. Poor Louis XVI, 
struggled to stay the current in vain. Finding the queen would not 
stay her hand, he refused an invitation to one of her fétes. She asked the 
reason. 


'f§ Because,’ replied the king, ‘I will not sanction by my presence expenses 
which the state of the finances does not warrant.’ 

“| Marie Antoinette exclaimed that the /éte would cost a mere trifle. 

“ * Have you seen the estimate, madame? 

oe ir a, 

radi Then have it submitted to you, and you will find it exceeds eighty thousand 
livres. I should think myself criminal to sanction such extravagant follies, and 
therefore I am resolved not to go.’” 


After all, the queen triumphed ; she had her fcte at last, where she, who 
was one day to tread the scaffold, like Armida, presided, blind to the de- 


struction she was aiding in its advance. 


“ The Count d’Artois, whom no expense deterred from any whim he took into his 
head, resolved to make a Petit Trianon of a small villa called Bagatelle he possessed 
in the Bois de Boulogne. He laid a wager with the queen that he would baild on 
elegant pavilion in a month, and the bet was fixed at the expense of the building, 
one hundred thousand livres. Gallant, his architect, agreed to undertake to build it 
in the specified time ; and the count having gained the wager, received the money. 
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To this he added five hundred thousand livres more, and soon had the pleasure of 
seeing all the credulous wonder-mongers of Paris crowding to see his quiekly-con- 
structed miniature palace. It afterwards became his favourite residence. His sleeping 
room was modelled like a tent, and adorned with warlike ornaments. It was there 
that this modern Achilles sought repose, not from the toils of war, but from those of 
laxury and pleasure. 

* His passion for Madame de Canillac exhibited itself about this time. He 
quitted for her the lady in waiting to the Duchess de Chartres, to whom I have 
before referred. She had been placed, through the credit of the Princess Guéméné, 
about the person of my sister Elizabeth ; and it was through seeing her in that situa- 
tion that he took it into his head to be attracted by her personal charms.’ 


Of Louis XVI. it is related, in one place, that 


** Meanwhile, Louis XVI. walked backwards and forwards for some time in 
silence, as if meditating some great coup d'état ; so at least ] thought. At last, 
Saas a little key from his pocket, he tried to open a casket, saying to me, 
* Would you believe it?’ Ll have been these eight hours labouring at this cursed key 
and could do nothing with it. But you perceive,’ added he, showing it to me, ‘ that 
I have not lost all my pains.’ 

“In fact, the workmanship was a chef d’euvre of industry and patience. The 
king resumed it after I had surveyed it: and then turning it over on every side, 
added, ‘ Ah! I see now, where the defect lies! two strokes of the file will set it to 
rights,” 

** So saying, the king opened the door of the staircase leading to his blacksmith’s 
shop, and disappeared.” 


We have an animated account of Voltaire, who, in common with the 
other writers of the time, is accused of originating the overturn of the 
court and altar, a thing which he and they only accelerated, for even 
this narrative shows their own conduct was rapidly bringing on the 
crisis, The disguised visit of Louis XVIII. to Voltaire is admirably told. 
Voltaire’s blow at his visitor is good. We quote the passage at length. 


“ Voltaire was so anxious to revisit Paris, that he arrived suddenly, in order to 
give the clergy no time to intrigue against his return; and it is well he did, for 
some of the more bigoted prelates were near getting him sent back again; and | was 
obliged to express my resentment on the subject to M, de Maurepas, who would 
readily have abandoned hin. 

** Shall 1 confess that 1 had an extreme desire to see Voltaire, though I feared to 
display it? As the king would not allow him to come to Versailles, | resolved to 
visit him incognito, and not to let himself know the secret of my rank. M. de Vil- 
lette alone was in my confidence. The interview took place in the following 
manner : 

“ The Patriarch of Ferney was just recovering from an illness, and there was no 
impropriety therefore in his te denied. One evening, perhaps unknown to him- 
self, M, de Villette’s porter closed the door on the literary adorers of the idol, and I 
was furtively introduced into the hotel, accompanied by Montesquiou and Modeéne. 
I was announced as the Baron de Rouviére, a fictitious title, that was destined to 
become extinct an hour after its assumption. We found the divinity of the day 
wrapped in a robe de chambre, of blue damask, with flowers worked in gold and 
silver. It might have been taken for a pontifical robe. His head was covered with 
® cotton nighteap, over which was another of black velvet, embroidered with gold, 
and adorned with fur: this was a present from the Catau of the north, as he termed 
the empress of Russia, etre 

“ His eyes were lighted + oni the fire of genius, intermixed with an expression 
of sagacity and sarcasm. When he opened his mouth he displayed jaws totally de- 
spoiled of teeth; a sardonic smile often wrinkled his thin and pallid lips. His 
aquiline nose approached his pointed and projecting chin, and his hollow cheeks,with 
high raised cheek-bones, were covered with a withered and wrinkled skin, which 
gave to his entire appearance something of a cadaverous cast. 

“ He rose on our approach, and listened to my ag we yur d salutation with the 
air of a man accustomed to receive compliments, Then, without asking a single 
question as to my name or rank, which gave me some cause for reflection, be intro- 
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daced a conversation replete with gaiety and point. I asked him ironically, when 
he should go to court, 

‘«* It is a labyrinth,’ he replied, ‘the thread of which I have lost. Besides, what 
should I do there, where all defects are kept in the back ground—a vieur gargon like 
me would cut but a sorry figure.’ 

« * But you could pay your respects to the king.’ 

« * The incense offered to the gods is not the worse received for coming from a 
distance.’ 

“* You find Paris greatly changed during your absence.’ 

45 Yes ; its inhabitants begin to think, and 1 hope it will not be long before they 
act, 

« ¢ But for what object 

‘«* For the common good, Does not the king himself set them the example?” 

“ * Not to mention the clergy,’ I added, laughing. 

“* Voltaire made a grimace, and | proceeded. 
*-The clergy is the torch which guides us.’ 
‘ Or rather that which seeks to extinguish all other lights.’ 

*** You are severe on them.’ 

‘* * Superstition is the pest of empires, and these gentlemen propagate it every 
where.’ 

“ « However, the parliaments are now luckily at hand to crush the evil in the bud.’ 

“ Another grimace; and after a moment of silence, Voltaire said. with animation, 
‘ Would to God that the lamb, in being snatched from the jaws of the wolf, may not 
fall into the clutches of the wild dog, who, instead of protecting it, will lacerate it 
without mercy. But France can still boast noble and generous spirits, who will 
pronounce in favour of the oppressed. To them I owe my love, and I am confident 
they would never have restored power to men of the long robe, if bent on vengeance.’ 

“If I had been known to Voltaire, I should have fancied that this compliment 
was intended for me: but assuming the air of not noticing it, 1 changed the con- 
versation, and asked him what was the best way to profit by the study of history.” 

*« «I believe,’ rejoined he, ‘ it will be requisite, in that instance as in others, to 
admit what is possible, and reject what is impossible. One ought to distrust histo- 
rians as if they were romance writers.’ 

“«* We can therefore get but an imperfect view of ancient history.’ 

«There are some parts at least which never deceive ; those which exhibit the 
vices and corruptions of a state. The people groan under the weight of taxes and 
chains. Hence hatred and‘vengeance, This is the history of all countries and all 
ages.” 

‘« This brief analysis of the writings of so many celebrated authors struck me as 
piquant. I expressed my opinions in terms tolerably well chosen, for it is rare that 
genius does not communicate its electric spark to that which comes in contact with 
it. I then turned the conversation on Voltaire himself. I spoke of his works like 
an individual who knew and valued them. Modéne and Montesquiou followed up 
my eulogiums by quoting passages from the Henriade, the Merope, and the Pucelle. 
Voltaire prorat { e wtor in listening to them; then suddenly interrupting them, he 
said, ‘ There is, after all, one verse which I prefer to all the rest; it is this— 

‘ J’ai fait un peu de bien, c’est mon meilleur ouvrage.’ 

“« « Of course,’ said I, ‘ a place in heaven belongs to you by right.’ 

“ « Or one in the shades,’ replied he laughing ; ‘ for as 1 have spoken slightingly 
of the inhabitants of Olympus, it is possible that they may send me, sooner than | 
like, to keep company with Socrates, J'rajan, and Marcus Aurelius.’ 

«« « You will burn in good company.’ 

«« « And at least right royal.’ 

“ The epigram was pointed ; but my position precluded me from retorting.” 


The account of Voltaire’s death is curious, and if the whole para- 
raph be true, Very singular. The poet had been indisposed, sed the 
e de Richelieu recommended him some medicine, after taking which he 
died. His keen satirical spirit did not forsake him in articulo mortis. 
He repeatedly exclaimed, in allusion to Richelieu, ““ My brother Cain!” 
The narrator says, 
“* I departed charmed with having seen Voltaire, and hoping to revisit him; but 
death opposed the design. He died on the 28th of May following, directly after 
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taking a draught which the Duke de Richelieu recommended to him. Whilst in 
the last agony, he repeatedly exclaimed: ‘ My brother Cain! my brother Cain '” 
And he was in the right to call the duke brother: he was really so; and their com- 
mon father was the Prince de Canalunga, a Neapolitan, who being equally remark- 
able for his wit and personal beauty, has caused the mothers of both to ‘appreciate 
his merits as they deserved. This fact was well known at Versailles: neither was 
Voltaire ignorant of it, and this was the motive to which he was indebted for that 
animosity, with which the first gentleman of the chamber persecuted him during 
his whole life.’’ ’ 


The queen now added gambling to her other modes of expending 
money, which deeply grieved the king. The appearance of the execu- 
tioner in a “ rose-coloured suit, with a blue waistcoat of frosted silver 
and the anecdote is very striking, p. 138. One of the baneful family of 
Polignac got one hundred those crowns and a pension of fifty thou- 
sand livres from the queen at one time! Another of these her favourites, 
on her marriage, besides splendid presents, got a pension of thirty thou- 
sand livres. D’Artois now took a fancy to keep and drive splendid 
carriages, and to dance on the tight rope. Louis XVI. and Madame de 
Maurepas’ cat is excellent. The queen’s private theatricals are well de- 
scribed. Louis XVIII. remonstrates with the king about Necker’s pub- 
lishing the budget, which the king defends, by the hope it will stay 
the rapacity of those who pillage it. “ Why suffer them to pillage?” 
asked Provence. ‘‘ Why? If you were in my place you would not ask 
the question,” said the king. “ Alas! the king was right,” observes his 
brother. 

We are sorry we cannot extract more out of these very pleasing volumes. 
The style is exceedingly appropriate and agreeable. They are written 
well. There is no depth of thought, but all is easy and flowing. There is 
nothing that we find tedious: the narration goes well on, and allusions 
here and there to his Horace, tell us of the easy, quiet character, who 
makes them. We have nothing in these first two volumes of the gour- 
mand, while we see no power of reasoning, no talent of drawing results 
from present causes. In their career we may apply the term amiable and 
good both to Louis XVI. and XVIII. for any thing we see in these vo- 
lumes ; but Charles X. stands out pre-eminently conspicuous in his early 
years for profligacy and folly, as in the older stage of his existence he has 
shown an equal disposition to bigotry and absolutism. 

Doubts have been thrown on the authenticity of this work ; if it be not 
authentic, we were never more agreeably imposed upon, and the public 
who read it will think the same. We await the translation of the other 
volumes with impatience, for we have, in all events, a vast number of facts 
most pleasantly related. 





The Life of General Sir David Baird, K.C.B., §c. In 2 vols. 8yo. 
Bentley. 


With a fine engraving from Raeburn of this excellent officer and truly 
honourable man, we are presented with a most interesting piece of bio- 
graphy—interesting not merely on account of the details of the life of a 
veteran, than whom the British service did not boast a name, except one, 
more endowed with the qualifications which form a great officer, but fur- 
ther, by its aid in yielding additional evidence in his treatment, to that 
unhallowed system by which the East India Company extended their 
power in the East, equally regardless of justice to individuals, and of the 
most sacred treaties. The rights of unoffending sovereigns, when gold 
and territory were to be had, at times when their own safety was not at 
all involved in the question, were to them of no moment. The officer 
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whose generous sympathies and indignant feelings revolted at cruelty, 
infamy, and injustice, whose spirit was too noble to become the tool of 
underlings in the work of dishonour, was destined at their hands to 
meet mortifications, where he should have been honoured and rewarded. 
The acts of the Company’s instruments, and their own participation 
in them, will one day be further unfolded to view. So uncompromising 
and so unerring is the spirit of justice, that the British people have nei- 
ther exalted into heroes the conscience-stricken suicide Clive, nor the 
power-shielded Hastings. England will not identify them with her great 
men, and the sooner the veil of oblivion is drawn over their names the 
better. The more active interference of the crown with the Company 
during the last twenty years, and no doubt the better feelings and prin- 
ciples of the Company itself, have stayed the recurrence of acts at which 
nature shudders and humanity sickens, while the sacredness of treaties 
and the rights of princes, about which so much is said in Europe, in the 
East have been recently held in higher estimation. 

Sir David Baird was born in December 1757, and died on the 18th of 
August 1829. He was the fifth child of William Baird, of Newbyth, 
N.B., and lost his father when he was only eight years old. He entered 
the army in 1772, at the age of fifteen. In figure he was tall, and well 
formed. His countenance, if we may judge from his portrait, marks a 
mind of cheerfulness, courage, intellect, and incapacity of dishonour, 
from the bold and open character of the features, which are also singu- 
larly agreeable. As early as 1779 he went to India. The Company and 
Hyder Aly were at peace. After a war of no great length and of varying 
success, a treaty had been concluded between the honourable Com- 
pany and Hyder, when the latter might have ruined them, as he well 
knew. It was agreed that each party should remain as it stood when 
the contest commenced, forts taken on each side to be restored, and an 
alliance offensive and defensive to be concluded ; it specifically laid down 
that if either party were attacked, the other should lend its aid. No 
great while after the conclusion of this treaty, Hyder was attacked by the 
Mahrattas. He applied for the aid guaranteed by this most solemn 
treaty ; the Company flatly refused it, because they feared it might bring 
a war upon themselves! Hyder again and again urged them, (as they 
would not fail to have urged him, in a like case, to some tune;) the 
treaty-breaking Company, regardless of dishonour, shrunk from the per- 
formance of their solemn pledge. Hyder made the best peace he could 
with the Mahrattas, and stung by the conduct of the honourable 
Company, became, as he was justified in becoming, their bitterest foe. 
It is very lamentable that brave officers personally suffered from the acts 
of the tiger, when the royal beast should have discriminated in his 
vengeance, and poured it only on the heads that merited it. The breach 
of honour was hardly made before the Mahrattas were upon the Com- 
pany itself, and it had to meet the contest alone, a contest arising out of a 
more dishonourable act than even the breach of a solemn treaty. It was no 
less than receiving the renegade murderer of a lawful reigning prince, and 
promising to support him if he would cede a portion of the territory he 
acquired by the price of his victim’s (his own nephew’s) blood! The 
Mahrattas, justly indignant at such indescribable turpitude, formed an 
alliance with Hyder, that bold, talented, but cruel prince. In the subse- 
quent war a part of the Company’s army was routed, and nearly all 
killed or taken. Among the prisoners was Sir David Baird, who was also 
wounded. He was conducted to Seringapatam, and with other officers, 
many of whom perished there, suffered the severest hardships for nearly 
four years, until the peace. To his excellent constitution Sir David owed 
his life, for but few survived the rigours they sustained. In such a service 
as that of the Company at this period, independence of mind and the 
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strict integrity which would do right, regardless of consequences, was, of 
all other qualifications, the least likely to recommend to the good graces of 
the Company's agents. All its servants appear to have been a very dif. 
ferent race from those of the present day, and in consequence men do 
not now return from India nbbobe in wealth. The truth is, that the 
Indian army is officered by. men of honour, and is not now what it was 
then; and the British officers there know how to appeal at home, and be 
heard, even against the Company, many of whose servants then were ad- 
venturers ; they are now men of high tharacter. 

No sooner was Sir David (then Captain) Baird once more free, than he 
was doomed to meet the first of the many mortifications he sustained 
from the honourable Company. His services, his integrity, four years 
of cruel imprisonment, what were these! A junior half-pay lordling was 
put over his head for a majority, though the majority was not actually 
vacant. His brother officers memorialized home, and his lordship’s ap- 
pointment was very properly refused to be confirmed. Such is the ad- 
vantage of a regular government that has a character at stake. It may 
ap any a favourite ; interest may cause acts of injustice, but it will not 

e deaf to extraordinary merit, nor will it for sordid lucre’s sake dis- 
honour itself, break treaties, and fling to the winds all character and 
fame. In 1787, Sir David got his majority, and visited Europe, and in 
1791 returned to India a lieutenant-colonel. How many have risen to this 
rank without a day’s active service, while all Sir David's sufferings only en- 
abled him by purchase to obtain a lieutenant-colonelcy, after a service of 
nineteen years. On reaching India he was employed at Seringapatam. 
Tippoo was the reigning sovereign in that capital, which the Company, with 
their Mahratta allies, so honourably acquired, invested. This ended in the 
peace of 1792. Soon after, Sir David was made commander at Tanjore, 
after the taking of Pondicherry. Here his honourable feelings were again 
outraged by the conduct of the Company, which had determined to ruin 
the rajah, a prince of good character and high principle: a Mr. M 
was made civil resident, for the purpose of forcing this prince to give up 
his realm, and become their pensioner. Sir David was not a tool of the 
Company's, but an officer of the British army, and as such he was de- 
sired to collect the troops, and place a party of them near the palace. 
The object of this trick was evident, but not a word of the purpose for 
which they were so placed was told to their commander. To such conduct 
he demurred. A_ correspondence ensued, curious enough, and well 
worthy the reader’s attention. This Mr. M in an officious letter, 
says he shall take care that British honour is not tarnished ;—he 
who was then conducting a scheme of chicanery to trick a sovereign out 
of his dominions. Sir David’s correspondence is most manly, but little 
suited to the atmosphere of Madras and its rulers, where Lord Hobart 
was president. This Mr. M , and fear together, (to operate still 
stronger with the latter, was the object of making the troops appear at 
the palace,) obtained the reluctant signature of the innocent, unoffending, 
and honourable rajah to the management of his dominions by the Com- 
pany. The rajah stated that he was so alarmed with threats, and so 
grossly deceived by misstatements, that he resolved to appeal to the 
governor-general for the restoration of his rightful domain. He did not 
appeal invain. Sir John Shore ordered their restitution, and the dishonest 

otters were for a time baffled in their efforts to rifle the — of his 
territory. Sir David was the medium through which the scheme was 
rendered abortive for the present, for he sent the petitions to the go- 
vernor-general himself, feeling the indignation so natural at the con- 
duct of the Madras presidency. Sir David knew that, as far as he could 
be made so, he would become the victim of his conduct, but he seems to 
have possessed the true nobility of heart, that knows not fear when acting 
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rightly. The pretext for the first attack upon this brave officer was his 
firing a royal salute on the restoration of the territories, at the rajah’s de- 
sire, salutes having always before been fired at his highness’s request. The 





resident named M had delayed the order to deliver the territories, but 
the poor rajah having announced that the restoration was made, feared to 
deceive the people, and requested the salute. This act, in which there 
was nothing to censure, was visited by the order of the chief of the Ma- 
dras council, Lord Hobart, who had been baffled, to march immediately 
with the 71st regiment to Pondicherry. One of those ridiculous letters, 
whichmen crossed in their object often write, was received by Sir David soon 
after, and answered by him in a clear, convincing, and manly manner ; it 
cannot be read without conviction of its being dictated by a sense of 
honour and justice worthy a British soldier. The order to march was a 
piece of spite worthy those who had plotted the downfall and ruin of 
an unoffending and independent prince in close alliance with the Com- 
pany. The plan was to get the native princes, through fear or under 
some specious pretext, to admit a body of their troops, and pay them, 
and thus, whenever it seemed good in their eyes, upon a plau- 
sible occasion, to seize their territory and revenues, and make them 
its pensioners, or de facto its prisoners. Perhaps through the same in- 
fluence, soon after, the 71st regiment which Sir David had disciplined to 
high perfection, was broken up by superior orders; the men cruelly 
drafted into the 73d and 74th, and Colonel Baird and staff ordered to 
England. Thanks tothe Duke of York, he afterwards put an end to this 
system. With the thanks of his military superiors, Baird quitted India, 
reached the Cape, and took a command there. There he met, on his way 
out, Lord Mornington, who he found far from being like Lord Teign- 
mouth, a protector from the injustice of Lord Hobart towards the rajah 
of Tanjore, it was easy to see was going out, among other things, with 
the Company's orders to deprive this unfortunate prince of his territories. 
Lord Hobart was after this Sir David's enemy; once baffled by his 
honour and integrity, he felt the shame of narrow minds consequent upon 
his conduct, and exerted against him every influence, no matter whether 
such acts were apparent or concealed. An expedition was projected 
against Manilla, but officers with incomplete regiments were nomi- 
nated to it, and one of these was his junior, Colonel Wellesley, now 
the Duke of Wellington. He felt these things so much, he had been on 
the point of returning to Europe before his regiment was broken up. 
Again Sir David was ordered back to India. There, as before, he 
was doomed to feel how little his principles availed him in Eastern po- 
litics. He was now appointed to a brigade, but a junior officer, Col. 
Wellesley, was put over his head. In vain he complained---all was 
useless. After some fighting, an engagement took place, for which Colo- 
nel Wellesley has been blamed ; and which, but for a change of posi- 
tion by the enemy, Sir David Baird must have undertaken. By a sin- 
gular and most extraordinary concatenation of circumstances, Colonel 
ellesley was always coming across the path of Sir David’s advance- 
ment ; yet he showed no mortification. In a night attack, Colonel Wel. 
lesley missed his men, owing to their giving way in disorder, and he was 
obliged to grope his way to his quarters. In the morning, the attack 
was ordered to be resumed, but Colonel Wellesley could not be found ; 
and the troops having waited an hour, Baird was ordered to take the 
command, but he said to the commander-in-chief, “Don't you think it 
would be fair to give Wellesley an opportunity of retrieving the affair of 
last night?” This was noble and generous, to a junior officer particularly. 
Colonel Wellesley now came, led the detachment, and succeeded. Co- 
lonel W. had lost his way the preceding night, and proceeding to head- 
quarters worn out with fatigue, and finding the commander-in-chief not 
Dec. 1832.—vow. V.—NO. xx. r 
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awake, threw himself on a table and fell asleep. This was made the 
ground of a hundred stories to his disadvantage ; and a Colonel Beatson, 
with that zeal which marks the courtier, says Colonel Wellesley deferred 
the attack, having confined his operations to causing a diversion ! 

But we shall be too long on the present subject for our reader's pa- 
tience. General Baird led the forlorn hope in the storming of Seringa- 
patam ; the hazard and the bloody victory on that day were his. He was 
no sooner in possession, and had secured his conquest, than he was or- 
dered to deliver up the command to his junior, Colonel Wellesley: in his 
own words, “before the sweat was dry on my brow, I was superseded 
by an inferior officer.” Aye, even before the commander-in-chiet got the 
report from the storming officer, he who had won the city was laid by 
for a junior officer, who had so repeatedly been preferred before him. A 
little delay would have been decent. It is probable that General Harris, 
the commander, having the fear of the governor-general before his eyes, 
determined to play the syoemnent in obliging, as far as he could go, the 
image of power. Colonel Wellesley himself, we venture to say, would 
have rather the thing had been done in a more seemly manner. That 
this was his feeling may be seen by his sending the sword of Tippoo to 
General Baird, of which he was afterwards deprived, for a very noble 
purpose---the restoring it to him through General Harris’s own hand: 
a mortification this general well merited for his conduct to one superior to 
himself, in every thing but seniority. 

After considerable services in India, and the command of the Anglo- 
Indian army which went to Egypt, where he again upheld British honour 
in the affair of the Beys, whom the diplomatists of the time would have 
abandoned to their fate, he returned to India. Colonel, now General 
Wellesley, who was to have been his second in command in Egypt, and did 
not join, was again across his way in India. He drafted away the troops 
under Baird’s command. The latter, too, found himself so thwarted and 
neglected, that, knowing beyond a doubt the Madras government was 
at the bottom of his unmerited treatment, he applied for leave of absence, 
and quitted ‘the land of his early sufferings and of his glory,” for ever. 
He afterwards took the Cape of Good Hope ; aided the too enthusiastic 
plans of Sir Home Popham; was recalled; commanded a division at 
Copenhagen ; then a corps in Ireland; and lastly, was second in com- 
mand of the army in Spain and finally commander-in-chief. His last 
command was that of the army in Ireland. 

Sir David Baird was one of those great men who retain, with their 
other qualities, that love of justice, integrity, and humanity, together 
with firmness, which are rarely united. Could he have been mean and 


cruel, he had pleased the Madras council. Had _ he less independence of 
spirit, he had risen quicker in his profession. In short, he was one of 


those ornaments of their country, who have attained eminence by no 
tortuous track, but by marching over the broad path of honour and rec- 
titude. This work is very well edited---we have heard it said by Theo- 
dore Hook. There are no political partialities displayed, though Si 
David Baird was a Tory. The events and incidents are clearly laid down, 
and the conduct of the East India Company is well and impartially cha- 
racterized. On the whole, this book should be in every library ; for few 
names honour old England, in recent times, more than that of Sir David 
Baird. It is a most excellent piece of biography. 









The Masque of Anarchy. A Poem. By Percy Byssue SHeELLEy. 
Now first published, with a Preface, by Leign Hunt. Moxon. 


In too great an accordance with that spirit of idle curiosity so rife just 
now, a great deal has been put forth respecting Mr. Shelley, under the 
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heads of reminiscences, recollections, college character, and so forth, 
much of it false or misrepresented. Numbers read these, at best 
superfluous and paper-wasting articles, who have never perused a line 
of Shelley’s poetry. It is this latter of which a selection should be made, 
and sent forth to the world. There never was a true poet in England, 
if Shelley was not one. There is a depth of thought, a condensation, and 
a felicity of expression in his verse, which few have attained. The 
abuse lavished upon him by certain periodicals and reviews has not been 
able to stifle his merits. His opinions, which were in some cases excep- 
tionable, have nothing to do with the larger part of his works. For the 
present volume we are indebted to one of his friends. It embodies poetry 
of rare beauty and strength ; burning indignation not unwarranted; and 
that spirit of truth and justice, without which the one and the other are 
“empty, void, and waste.” This beautiful poem comprises ninety-one 
stanzas, many of them very noble as well as original in conception. 


** Last came Anarchy: he rode * And he wore a kingly crown ; 
On a white horse splash’d with blood ; And in his grasp a sceptre shone ; 
He was pale e’en to the lips, And on his brow this mark I saw, 
Like Death in the Apocalypse. * I am God, and king, and law.’ 


Anarchy precedes Fraud. 


* Next came Fraud, and he had on, ** And the little children, who 
Like Lord E——’s, an ermin’d gown; Round his feet play’d to and fro, 
His big tears, for he wept well, Thinking every tear a gem, 
Turn’d to millstones as they fell. Had their brains knock’d out by them,” 


The following is very well put, and the spirit of it is beautiful. All 
who know what poetry is, or can feel its charms thus applied, will com- 
mend it. This little volume breathes, apart from any personal allusion, 
an air of finer poetry than we can find in what now issues from the press 
in any of the quarters where it is the custom to pour out pages of nauseat- 
ing incense. 


* Let the laws of your own land, **On those who first should violate 
Good or ill, between ye stand ; Such sacred heralds in their state, 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot, Rest the blood that must ensue, 
Arbiters of the dispute. And it will not rest on you! 

“The old laws of England—they ** And if then the tyrants dare, 
Whose reverend heads with age are grey, Let them ride among you there ; 
Children of a wiser day ; Slash and stab, and maim and hew: 
And whose solemn voice must be What they like, that let them do.” 


Thine own echo—Liberty ! 





The Spanish Novelists; a Series of Tales, from the earliest period to 
the close of the Seventeenth Century. Translated from the Originals, 
with critical and biographical Notices. By Tuomas Roscor. In 
3 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 


These are translations, as the title imports, from the Spanish novelists, 
and come well after the Italian and German specimens which have pre- 
ceded them, from the indefatigable pen of Mr. Thomas Roscoe. Many of 
them will be read with interest, as affording examples of some of the most 
noted writers of their country, exhibiting the manners of the people to ad- 
vantage, and bringing home those little niceties of conduct in another 

eople, which the native alone can paint successfully. Each specimen 
is preceded by an introductory notice, with an account of the author. 

e have specimens from Don Juan Manuel, Mendoza, Aleman, Cer- 
vantes, Quevedo, Perez de Montalvan, Maria de Zayas, Reyes, Logano, 
Guavara, Robles, and Salorzano ; many of them are highly illustrative of 
the times in which they were written, as well as of the Spanish character. 
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They are of all kinds, humorous as well as the reverse, and we scarcely know 
a more agreeable work for him who reads even a nove! with the object of 
obtaining knowledge. Mr. Roscoe has executed his task with great 
judgment ; his selection seems to be judiciously made, the writers being 
the most celebrated in the land of romance, names which are for the most 
part known in every country upon the surface of the globe. A work like 
the ary: deserves success, and we have little doubt will find it at the 
hands of the public. 





--— —— 


The Family Library. No. XXXV. The Life of Peter the Great. 
Murray. 


This is a well written life of one of the most extraordinary sovereigns 
in history, compiled with great judgment from the existing histories of 
the Czar. It aaa in interesting matter and anecdote, and affords the 
reader an insight into the foundation of that empire, which, though still 
hardly civilized, is yet powerful enough to be courted or feared by the 
most enlightened nations of the present day. Peter had all the virtues 
and vices of a modern Russ. His perseverance in the pursuit of “ useful 
knowledge” excepted, he can hardly be a subject of admiration in these 
times, but rather of curiosity, to exhibit how diverse are the dispositions 
and manners of those who are called to wield the destinies of nations, and 
how equal are the chances whether they make their subjects happy or 
miserable. Peter had the sagacity to discover how he might make his 
rude kingdom powerful, and he set about it as a man of rude intellect 
would do, by turning journeyman himself. Had he tried the same plan 
upon all the handicrafts necessary to a powerful people, he must have 
lived to the years of Methuselah. 





Records of my Life. By the late Joun Taytor, Esq. In 2 vols. 
Bull. 


Poor John Taylor! who did not know him—a merry, punning, good- 
natured man—who loved dining out and joking to the last, and whose 
title to fame is “ Monsieur Tonson,” and some hundreds of prologues, 
epilogues, and sonnets, to all sorts of people and upon all occasions. No 
man had a wider circle of acquaintance, no man was better spoken of, 
and none more willing to do another good, than Taylor. Alas! poor Yor- 
rick! These volumes, which are not well edited, contain an endless 
number of anecdotes of different people with whom their author had been 
acquainted in his journey through life. He seems not to have put them 
together until his memory became defective, for there are numerous re- 
petitions of the same stories, which should have been ee For 
many years he edited the “Sun” newspaper, which Mr. Pitt originally 
established. He was a Tory in politics, yet he was intimate with men of 
all parties, and was received by all as aman of great natural kindness 
and something of humour, a pleasant companion, and willing to do a 

ood turn to all. Whoever may wish to read an amusing book of anec- 
dotes respecting men who have figured their hour on the stage, lite- 
rally and metaphorically speaking, will possess themselves of this book. 
The theatrical anecdotes, as old as Garrick, are numerous. The author 
was one of the last cotemporaries of the great Roscius. 





The Elgin Annual for 1833. Edited by James Granrr, of the 
« Elgin Courier.” Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This is a bold undertaking for an individual in a town with only five 
thousand inhabitants, remote from the metropolis, and it therefore de- 
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serves to be hailed with greater satisfaction by all who see, in the spread 
of polite literature, the great means of diffusing abroad knowledge and 
civilization. It is proposed by the editor to publish one such volume 
every two or three years, and we hope he will be enabled, from the en- 
couragement he meets, to follow up bis design. We are highly gratified 
to find that some of the papers, of no mean merit, are from the pen of the 
editor himself, who has contributed the majority of the prose articles. 
The others are made up of the contributions of friends. His readers 
cannot fail to be pleased with his efforts to convey a knowledge of the 
literary taste of the people of Elgin and his friends to the kingdom at 
large. There are some neat local views embellishing this work. 





A Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain and Ireland ; compiled 
from Local Information and the best Official Authorities. With an 
Appendix, containing the New Population Return, alphabetically 


arranged, and an Analysis and Statistic Tables in explanation of 


the Alterations effected by the Three Acts and Boundary Bill passed 
to amend the Representation. By Joun Gorton, Editor of the 
‘* General Biographical Dictionary.” Accompanied by a Series of 
Fifty-four Quarto Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. Gorton is already well known by the publication of several very 
useful and laborious works, of which the present is by no means the 
least worthy of note. The greatest pains seem to have been taken to 
render these volumes correct. The maps have been engraved under the 
eye of Mr. Sidney Hall, and it is asserted that there is a reference 
in the work to every town, village, and hamlet in the kingdom. Such a 
book of reference was much wanted, and the expense of the publishing, 
which has been considerable, will no doubt be met by the patronage of 
the public, when it becomes fully oye with the value and correct- 
ness of so important a publication. We can honestly recommend it to 
our readers. Mr. Gorton has also added an analysis of the late Acts to 
his Dictionary, to render it as perfect as possible. 


The Animal Kingdom, Described or Arranged in conformity with its 


organization. By the Baron Cuvier. Part XXXIV. Whittaker 
and Co. 


We have already more than once alluded to this useful and elegant 
work. The present number concludes the fifteenth volume. The title 
pages of the fourteenth and fifteenth are given with it, containing also, 
140 engravings of insects. We have already spoken so highly of this 
work, now, and for some years past, in the progress of completion, that 
we know not what we can add in the way of encomium. The present 
number closes with the supplement on diptera, and contains twenty ex- 

uisite engravings of the insect tribe. This undertaking does honour to 
the spirit of the publishers ; it is one of those works, alas, too few, which 
belong to the useful and higher order of publications. The lovers of 
natural history will find in it a perspicuous and minute exposition of the 
animal and insect world, from the highest authority—namely, that of the 
lamented Cuvier. The price of the work is reasonable, and the neatness 


and care with which it is got up, entitle its conductors to no small share 
of commendation. 
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The Aurora Borealis. Tilt. 


This is a very neat and well written little volume by a Society of 
“ Friends,” at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It is, as may be supposed, almost 
wholly of a grave character: in fact, it may be styled the Annual of that 
serious and excellent sect, who are, in so many things, notwithstanding a 
few peculiarities, models for other Christians. Nor are the pieces in 
prose and poetry, which are found in it, inferior to those of other publi- 
cations. It is sufficient to mention the names of the Howitts, Mrs. Opie, 
Mr. Wiffen, Mr. Barton, and others, to know that there must be no 
small degree of merit attached to such a volume. We have perused it 
with great pleasure, for we have moods grave enough at times for the 
most sombre, and we feel certain that all who think will be pleased with 
it; while the peculiarly religious will meet in it a book which will not 
lay them under a charge of mis-spent time in the reading. We have not 
room to copy from it. 


An Historical Shetch of Sanscrit Literature, &c. Talboys, Oxford. 


This work is from the German of Adelung, and adds another to the 
list of useful and erudite works which have issued from the press of Tal- 
boys. No oriental scholar should be without such a volume, both on the 
ground of utility and the information it contains. The Germans, who 

ossess few of our advantages for the task, are the best eastern scholars 
in Europe. The origin and antiquity of the Sanscrit are treated of first ; 
then the works relating to it; the alphabet and character ; grammars ; 
dictionaries ; comparisons with other languages; inscriptions, &c., to 
which are added an account of the works in the language existing in 
libraries and elsewhere, upon all subjects. In a word, this is a most 
valuable work to scholars, whom it furnishes with an easy reference to 
every thing needful for becoming acquainted with all which relates to the 
most ancient and extraordinary of known tongues. 


Usefui and Ornamental Planting, with an Index. Baldwin and 
Cradock. 


This is a very useful work in the hand of the planter or gentleman 
who is decorating his grounds, as well as of cultivators of timber in 
general. It contains, besides, a list of forest trees, and those required for 
ornamental planting ; every direction for their culture, both as to treat- 
ment and soil, best adapted to encourage their growth; in fact, a great 
deal of information in little compass. 


A brief inquiry into the Question whether the Clergy of the Church of 
England can reasonably or conscientiously consent to the receiving of 
Tythes. By J. S. Fry, a Member of the Society of Friends. 
p- 36. 

This is a reply to Professor Lee on Tythes, rather dry and cutting. 
It is singular that our clergy, in defending tythes, do not take the most 
tenable ground on which to resist their opponents. As the time is ra- 

idly approaching, when the maintenance of the clergy will no doubt be 
ea a sources less obnoxious to those who are of a different faith, 
and we have already gone at length into the subject, we must here take 
our leave of it for the present. 


Polonia; or, Monthly Reports on Polish Affairs. Published by the 
Literary Association for the Friends of Poland. Nos. IIL. and IV. 


Fox. 
This little work, published with the most generous motives, continues 
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to impart useful information upon the subject of Poland. The later num- 
ber contains lives of Polish public characters ; an account of the Russian 
reign of terror; the addresses of the Hungarians to the Emperor of 
Austria, &c. We are pleased to see that a journal is published at Hull, 
called the “ Hull Polish Record,” to sustain as far as it is able, the identity 
of the Polish people, their literature, and name. We trust the sympa- 
thies of Englishmen will not fail to support such a generous undertaking. 


Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Vol. MU. 
Murray. 


This is the second number of the Transactions of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, and we are bound to say, it is one of the best we have 
seen, emanating thus early from any society. It augurs well. The sub- 
jects are excellent, embracing papers read before the Society on Africa, 
in different quarters, Essequibo, the Moldavias, New South Wales, &c. 
The information is of sterling value, and the maps to elucidate the type 
are perspicuous, and by no means scanty in number. We know of no 
Gastaty recently established, which promises to be more useful than 
this, 


An Eneyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, §e. By 
J.C. Loupon, F.L.S., &c. Part VI. 


This useful and neat publication fulfils in every respect the promises 
with which the author set out, and by no means lessens in excellence as 
it goes on. The present number is upon “ Cottage Furniture,” and is 
highly interesting in its explanations. It shows how cheaply the cottage 
and farm-house may be made to put on an elegant appearance, and yet 
be in keeping. Every inhabitant of the country should possess this 

Uncyclopedia. 


Christmas Tales, Historical and Domestic. By W. H. Harrison. 
Jennings and Chaplin. 


This is by the author of “ Tales of a Physician,” which we noticed some 
time ago. These Tales are by no means unworthy of their predecessors, 
and do their author high credit; the embellishments are beautiful, the 
medallion of Scott in particular, whose profile is much finer than his front 
face—the engraving is exquisite. 


The Biblical Annual. Bull. 
The Geographical Annual,1833. Bull. 


These are two very beautiful works, and deserve to be inmates in all 
libraries, and to lie on every book-shelf. The graver has never been 
employed in blending the useful and agreeable with higher skill; the 
maps are exquisitely turned out, ee their minuteness, and they 
appear to be as ful! as can be desired, on such a scale, for the purpose of 
reference. We cordially recommend both these little works to public 
patronage. 


Sunshine ; or Lays for Ladies. Willoughby. 


This is a pretty little work, with some very amusing poetry, written 
in an easy style. It is a kind of Annual in its appearance, and would 
be a very nice present to make, where the expense of an Annual was 
not considered advisable. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 


[We have great pleasure in inserting the following letter, and regret that such 
an erroneous critique as that on Sophocles, in our last number, should ever have 
appeared in the pages of the Merrorotitan. We hardly need say that we were 
ignorant of its insertion Eprror. | 

Ma. Eprror, 

In a review in your last number of the series of Enciisu Transiations, entitled 
“* The Classical Family Library,” you bave stated that “ Horace”’ has been translated 
by a strange medley of good and bad writers, instead of Francis, whereas the fact 
is, that the whole of Francis’ translation is given; and in an Appendix is added, as a 
literary curiosity, an extra translation of many odes by Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Chatterton, Porson, Byron, &c. &c. Indeed, such a collection has never before 
been attempted, and it was expected thatevery Review would have noticed such a 
concentration of talent. With respect to Dr. Badham, I need only observe, that 
when he published his volume originally in octavo, it was highly valued by the 
critical world, otherwise another would have been selected. And as to scholarship, 
it may only be necessary to state that he took a high degree of honour at Oxford 
about twenty-five years ago. 


A. J. VALPY. 
Red Lion Court, 23d November, 1832. 
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The New London Medical, Pharmaceutical, and Posological Pocket- Book. 8s. 

Conolly’s Four Lectures on the Study of Medicine. 12mo, 5s. 

Tidd’s Uniformity of Process Act, with the New Rules. royal 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Romance in Ireland, Siege of Maynooth. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

Hogarth’s Works, Major's edition, 55 plates and 12 woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo. 11. 19s. 

Robinson Crusoe, illustrated by George Cruikshank. 3 vols. in 1. 21s. 

Dramatic Souvenir. 8s. 

Planche’s Lays and Legends of the Rhine, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Aurora Borealis, a Literary Annual, 12mo. 7s, 6d. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Vols. XIII. and XIV. Class Insecta, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
4l. 4s. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 1832-3. 1s. 

Williams’ Abstracts, 1852. 8vo. 9s. 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric, with Notes, Analysis, and Questions. 8vo. 14s. 

Passion and Reason, or the Modern Quintitian Brothers, 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 16s. 

The Fourth Volume of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 
with a Geological Map of the County. 8vo. 16s. 

Lizars’ Views of Dryburgh Abbey and Abbotsford. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Schomberg on Ship-building. 8vo. 4s. 

Trollope’s Mrs.) Refugee in America. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Hind’s Arithmetic. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons by Wesleyan Ministers. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Roscoe's Spanish Novelists. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

East India Sketch-Book. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Works of John Howe. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Rankin’s Present State of the Representation of England and Wales. 12mo. 5s. 

Grier’s Mechanic's Calculator. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 

Taylor's Records of my Life. 2 vols. 8vo. with portrait. 28s. 

Our Island. 5 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. aE y 

Theological Library, Vol. I1I.; Smedley’s History of the Reformed Religion in 
France, Vol. 1. 6s. 

Reece’s Lady's Medical Guide. 12mo. 4s. 

Worthies of Yorkshire, in 12 Parts, Part 1. 8vo. 5s. 

Family Library, Vol. XXXV. Peter the Great. 5s. 

History of the Jews in all Ages. Foolscap. 10s. 6d. 

Archdeacon Hodson’s Morning Discourses. 8vo. 10s. 6d. , ; 

Choix en Prose et en Vers, a Usage de Ceux de MM. les Eléves d Eton qui Ap- 

rennent le Francais ; suivi de la Phraséologie Comparée, et précédé d’un Traité 
Poncis de Versification. J.C. Tarver, Eton. 1 vol. 1%mo. 
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The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, comprehending the Theory of 


Navigation, and Nautical Astronomy, together with the necessary Logarithmic 
and Tngonometrical Tables. 


Life of General Baird. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

The String of Pearls. 2 vols. fep. 15s. 

Woolrych on Capital Punishments. 12mo, 5s. 

Memoir of Captain Peter Heywood, R. N. 8vo. 9s. 

Becket, a Tragedy, by R. Cattermole. 6vo. 7s. 

Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket Book, 1833. 6s. 

Rose’s Scriptural Researches. 1¢mo. 7s. 6d. 

Missionary Annual, 1833. 12s. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 4th Division, Vol. 1X. 11. 18s. 

Phelan’s Remains. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. | 

Douglas’s Naval Evolutions. 8vo, 10s. 

Burke’s History of the Commoners, Part I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Symes’ Principles of Surgery, Part Ll. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Ametbyst, 1833. 8s. Gd. 

Panorama of Torquay, with Map. &c. 7s, 6d. 

The Clergy of the’Kirk of Scotland, arranged, &c., with Maps. 5s. 6d. 

Hammett’s Official Reports on Cholera in Dantzic. 8vo. 105. 6d. 

The Infant’s Annual, 1833. 4s. 6d. 

A Mother’s First Thoughts. -18mo. 3s. 

Crocker on the Theory of Latin Subjunctive. 12mo. 4s. 

Excitement for 1833. 4s. 6d. 6s. 

Whewell’s First Principles of Mechanics. 8vo. 6s. 

Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant 8vo. 21s. 

Memoirs of Dr. Burney, by Mad. d’Arblay. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. : 

Mac Farlane’s Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Roberts’ Oriental Scenes, Sketches and Tales. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

O’ Brien’s Irish and English Dictionary, 8vo. 12s. : 

Townson’s Discourses on the Four Gospels, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
f 


Godson on Patents and Copyright. 8vo. 18s. 

De Lolme’s Tableau Général de la Langue Francaise. 16mo. 7s. 6d. 

Taylor's System of Short Hand, edited by Cooke. fep. 4s. 

Gordon's History of the Greek Revolution. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

Gairdner’s Essay on Mineral and Thermal Springs. 12mo. 

Drewry on Suspension Bridges. 8vo. 12s. 

Pinkerton’s Island of Propontis, and other Poems. fep. 5s. 

Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Illustrations, Vol. I. 5s. Family Classical Library, Vol. 

XKXV.. Euripides, Vol. Il. 4s. 6d. | 
Memoir of Thomas Hardy, written by Himself. 8vo. 4s. 6d. : 
Dr. William Wood on the Structure and Functions of the Skin. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. VII. Fashionable Tales, Vol. 11. 5s. : 
Don’s General System of Gardening and Botany, Vol. 11. 4to. 3l. 12s. 

Bishop Huntingford’s Posthumous Works. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Hinton’s Harmony of Religious Truth. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards, 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The new edition of Mr. Lodge’s Peerage for 1833 will be ready for delivery the 
first week in December. ‘The minute particulars of family history forwarded to Mr. 
Lodge for this new edition by the nobility, from all parts of the kingdom, will ren- 
der it a work of the highest value and authenticity. 

Mr. Slade has nearly completed his “‘ Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c.” 
including his Tour in the Black Sea with the Capitan Pasha. He appears to have 


enjoyed very peculiar opportunities of acquiring information on the present state of 
the Turkish empire. 


2 MET 


a? 


The new Canadian Tale, “ Bellegarde, the adopted Indian Boy,” which is said to 
be one of deep interest, the production of a gentleman long resident in Canada, is 
nearly ready, and will, we understand, afford a striking contrast to the recent work 
by Mrs. Trollope. 


* Dec. 1832.—vou. v¥.—NOo. xx. @ 
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‘* Memorials of the Professional Life and Times of Sir William Penn, Knight, 
Admiral and General of the Fleet during the Interregnum, Admiral and Commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty and Navy after the Restoration, from 1644 to 1670.” In 
two volumes 8vo, By Granville Penn, Esq. 

Also edited by the same Author, ‘‘ The Character of a Trimmer. His opinion 
of—1. Laws and Government; 2. Protestant religion; 3. The Papists; 4. Fo- 
reign affairs.” By the Honourable Sir William Coventry, Knight. First printed in 
1687. 

The Author of “ The Revolt of the Bees,” and “ The Reproof of Brutus,” has in 
the press ‘‘ Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or Colloquies on the errors and 
improvement of Society,”’ in two vols. 8vo. with Plates and Diagrams. 

Mr. Hurst is preparing for publication, in monthly volumes, “ The Dramatic 
Library,” comprising all the standard dramas in the English language; illustrated 
with remarks critical and biographical, forming a complete history of the English 
stage during its most interesting periods. The first volume will be published on the 
ist of January, 1835. 

“The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, Political, Biographical, and Mis- 
cellaneous Chronicle of 1832,” is announced for publication in February. 

Mr. Mayne is preparing for the press a third edition of his Poem of “The Siller 
Gun,” considerably enlarged, and accompanied with notes and illustrations. 

A fourth edition of the valuable little work, of which we had lately occasion to 
peak so favourably, entitled ‘‘ Five Minutes’ Advice on the Teeth,” is, we ob- 
serve, announced for immediate publication. 

‘* The Unedited Antiquities of Attica, comprising the architectural remains of 
Eleusis, Rhamnus, Sunium, and Thoricus. Published by the Society of Dilettanti, 
from the drawings and admeasurements of Sir William Gell, Knight, M.A. F.R.S. 
F.S.A., &c.; J. P. Gandy Deering, Esq., A.R.A.; and described by W. Wilkins, 
Esq. M.A, R.A. F.S.A. Part 11. The second edition is ready. The work in- 
cludes seventy-nine very fine Engravings, by George Cooke, Armstrong, Roffe, 
Porter, &c. 

Just ready, “ The Journal of Elemental Locomotion, No, I. Edited by Alex. 
Gordon, Esq., Civil Engineer.” 

The concluding volume of Robert Hall’s Works, containing the Memoir, by Dr. 


Gregory, and Observations on his character as a Preacher, by the Rev. Jobn 
Foster. 

“A Portraiture of Modern Scepticism, or a Caveat against Infidelity; including 
a brief and practical View of the principal Evidences, which show the Scriptures to 
be a revelation from God, intended as a present for the young. By John Morison, 
D.D.,” is in the press. 

A ape rege: is issued of a splendid Periodical, under the title of “‘ Finden’s 


Gallery of the Graces ;” to consist of a series of Portrait Sketches, designed to ex- 
hibit, in its various forms of female loveliness, the spirit of beauty. The whole to 
be engraved from original pictures, under the superintendence of W. and E. Finden, 
and accompanied by poetical illustrations from the pen of T. K. Hervey, Esq. 

A Volume in demy 8vo. will shortly be published, containing an Accouut of the 
Bristol Riots, their Causes, and Consequences. By a Citizen. 

Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, from the Norman Conquest, by J. H. 
Wiffen, Author of a Translation of Tasso, and of the Works of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
&¢e. with much curious unpublished Correspondence from the Reign of Henry VIII. 
to that of George III. inclusive. Illustrated by Portraits, Views, and Armorial 
Bearings. In 2 large vols. 

The Morbid Anatomy of some of the most important parts of the Human Body. 
By Matthew Baillie, M.D. — 

Collections from the Greek Anthology; and from the Pastoral, Elegiac, and Dra- 
matic Poets of Greece. By the Rev. Robert Bland and others. New edition, with 
a great number of additional Specimens, the Principal Part of the former Illustra- 
tions being omitted, and the whole newly arranged in Chronological Order. 

‘Lhe Second Series of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” in 3 vols. post 
8vo. by the Author of the First Series, will shortly be published, containing The 
Midnight Mass.—The Donagh, or the Horse-Stealers.—Phil. Purcell, the Pig- Driver. 
—An Essay on Irish Swearing —The Geography of an Irish Oath.—The Lianhan 
Shee, an Irish Superstition —The Poor Scholar.—Wild-Goose Lodge.—Tubber 
Dergh, or the Red Well.—Denis O'Shaughnessy going to Maynooth.—Phelim 
O'Toole’s Courtship.—The Emigration. 
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The Principal Memoirs in Vol. XVII. of the Annual os and Obituary, 
will be those of Sir Richard Hussey Bickerton, Rev. George Crabbe, Sir W. Grant, 
Bishop Huntingford, Lord Henry Paulet, Henry Liverseege, Esq., Dr. A. Clarke, Sir 
William Bolton, Muzio Clementi, Sir James Mackintosh, Joseph S. Munden, Esq., 
Admiral Peere Williams Freeman, Dr. Walsh, Sir Alexander Cochrane, Charles 
Butler, Esq., Sir Walter Scott, Bishop Turner, Miss Anna Maria Porter, Earl of 
Donoughmore, Sir Albert Pell, Daniel Sykes, Esq., Sir Israel Pellew, 
tham, Esq., John Syme, Esq., Lord Tenterden, Sir John Leslie, &c. 

America and the Americans. By a Citizen of the World. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sketches of Vesuvius, with Short Accounts of its Principal Eruptions, from the 
Commencement of the Christian Era to the present Time. By Jobn Auldjo, Esq. 
F.G.S. &c. &c. &c. Author of “ A Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont 
Blanc.” 

The Portrait Gallery of distinguished Females, including beauties of the 
Courts of George 1V. and William IV., with accompanying Memoirs, by John 
Burke, Esq., will be commenced on the ist of January, 1833, and completed within 
the year. The engravings are produced under the superintendenc e of Mr. Cochrane, 
from pictures by L: awrence, Shee, Pickersgill, Chalon, &c. &c. of various members 
of the Noble Families of Great Britain, and of the Royal Fimilies of England and 
France. 

“‘ The Invisible Gentleman, by the Author of Chartley, the Fatalist,’’ will be 
published in a few days. 

«« Lights and Shadows of German Life” are on the eve of publication. 

A translation of Count Pecchio’s ‘« Observations on England, by an Exile,” will 
appear in a few days. 

Nearly ready, in 2 volumes, a View of the Early Parisian Greek Press ; includ- 
ing the Lives of the Stephani or Estiennes, Notices of the other C ontemporary Greek 
Printers of Paris, and various particulars of the Literary and Ecclesiastical History 
of their Times; by the Rev. W. Parr Greswell, author of “ Memoirs of Politian,” 
&e. and of “ Annals of Parisian Typography.” 


Jeremy Ben- 


FINE ARTS. 
Martin’s Lithography. 


We have seen some very beautiful specimens of lithography from the office of Mr. 
Martin, in High Holborn, which seem superior even to those that some time ago 
we deemed chefs d’euvre in the art. This mode of executing engravings is cal- 
culated to increase in a wonderful degree the spread of knowledge, and we think the 
perfection to which it has been brought by Mr. Martin, has completely redeemed it 
from the objections that lay against it on its first introduction. We had no idea its 
uses were so good and manifold until we saw Mr. Martin's specimens, 


Illustrations of Sir Walter Scott's works, and the Heads of Female Cha- 
racters. Chapman and Hall. 


This beautiful work deserves every encouragement from the public. It is ex- 
ecuted in a style of great elegance, and more than all, was known to Sir Walter, and 


approved by him in his lifetime, he having written a letter to the publisher to the 
following effect. 


Sir; I have very ungraciously left unacknowledged your present of the Landscape 
Illustrations of Waverley. I pretend to no knowledge of art, and my opinion ought 
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Meteorological Journal. 


Mr. Charles Tilt, Bookseller. 


But I think they are very beautiful, and sincerely 


Lines quoted from a weekly literary journal, seem out of place in such a work 
the present, which should illustrate the text of Scott alone, 
no secondary matter with such prints, 
ing, at so low a price, and the spirit of 
mended ; indeed, we are astonished how it repays them, considering its beauty. The 
extent of the demand alone can make them compensation. 


hope they 


I remain, sir, 
Your obliged humble servant, 
Watver Scorr. 


as 
or at all events give 


No work of its kind is superior in engray- 


the publishers cannot be too highly com- 


Stanfield. 


This clever artist isnow R.A. The order of the king for his pictures overcame 
all scruples with the “ forty immortals,” as the French called their old Academy. 
Let his majesty order a picture from Martin or Haydon, and.we shall then see them 
both where they ought long ago to have been. 
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Thermometer in a similar situation. 





‘Raining generally. 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitnde 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours e 
the morning till the same time in the evening. 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 


— 


Range) Range 


Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
The daily range 


ach, from eight in 
The weather and the direction of the wind are the 








Prevailing Weather. 





Except the morning, generally clear. 
General cloud. | 
Cloudy in the morning, otherwise clear. 
Cioudy. 
Cloudy. 
Misling rain at times during the day. | 
Raining generally through the day. | 
Generally clear. 

Except the morning cloudy, rain in the evening. | 


Genera!ly clear. 


Cloudy, exeept the afternoon. 

Except a little rain in the aftern., generally clear. 
Cloudy, rain in the evening. : 
\Generally clear, a little rain in the evening. 
Generally clear. 

Cloudy, with frequent beavy rain. 

Except the evening, clondy. 

Raining generally. 

Generally clear. 

Except the morning, very damp and foggy. 
Damp and foggy, a0 sunshine during the day. 
Frequent rain during the day. 
General cloud, a little rain in the evening. 
Generally clear, 

Generally clear. 

General cload. 

Cloudy generally. 

Cloudy generally. 

Cloudy generally. 

Except the morning, generally clear. 
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Edmonton. 





Cuarnces Henry Avams. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


C. Watt, of Clapham, Surrey, for his invention of a new or improved method or 
process of preparing tallow and stuff from fatty m: Merisis, and refining the same for 
the manufacture of candles, and other purposes. Sept. 27th, 6 months. 

J. Amise, of Loses, Kent, for improvements in the construction of apparatus to be 
employed in making paper. Sept. 29th, 6 months. 

J. Travis, the younger, of Shaw Mills, near Manchester, for improvements in 
machinery for roving cotton and other fibrous substances. Sept. 29th, 6 months. 

W. Palmer, of George Place, Old Street Road, Middlesex, for improvements in 
making candles, and candlesticks, or apparatus for holding candles. Sept. 29th, 
6 months. 

J. Joyce, of Sidmouth Street, Gray’s Inn Road, Middlesex, for improvements in 
machinery for making nails. Communicated to him by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad. Sept. 29th, 6 months. 

J. Swan, of Basingstoke, Hants, for improvements in brewing. Sept. 29th, 
6 months, 

S. Converse, of New York, America, at present residing in Ludgate Hill, in Lon- 
don, for improvements in making or manufacturing metallic rails for the construc- 
tions of rail roads. Communicated to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad. 
Sept. 29th, 6 months. ‘ 

J. Gibbs, of Kent Terrace, Kent Road, Surrey, and Augustus Applegath, of 
Crayford, Kent, for improvements in steam carriages. Sept. v9th, 1852. 

J. White of Southampton, for improvements in the construction of pumps or en- 
gines for raising water or other fluids. Oct. 10th, 6 months. 

W. Woods, the Elder, of Newcastle Street, Farringdon Street, London, for im- 
provements in the construction of metal pens. Oct. 11th, 6 months. 

J. W. Durrant, of Brewer Street, Somers’ Town, Middlgsex, for an improved 
method of securing, combining, and preserving printed, written, or plain papers, 
prints, drawings, music, or other similar matters, so as to be readily accessible, 
easily referred to, and capable of being taken asunder, and replaced at any time with 
facility. Oct. 12th, 6 months. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


Tue present relations of this country and Holland have absorbed the attention of 
commercial men as entirely as they have done that of politicians ; and it is very 
natural that this should be the case, for mercantile enterprize and manufacturing in- 
dustry are alike interrupted by them. An interruption of intercourse with Holland 
is more severely felt than it could be with almost any other power, for it has been so 
steady, that merchants have regarded it to be as certain as that which has existed be- 
tween one part of the british empire and another. In referring to manufacturing in- 
dustry, we find that almost every branch of it is suffering increased depression, from the 
difficulty of knowing what orders to execute, as so many contingencies are attached 


to them. The iron trade is particularly depressed. We have positive advices of 


above 10,000 tons now lying on the wharfs, in London, at Newcastle, Hull, and 
other ports, for shipment to Holland, but vessels cannot be found to convey them in 
the present critical position of the two countries ; and where vessels can ‘be found, 

which is only to a small extent, and consequently not for bulky goods, the freight 
to Amsterdam and Rotterdam hes risen 300 per cent; from 5s.to 20s. The same 
is the case with cotton and woollen goods, Small packages may be conveyed over, 
but if they are to any amount, it is impossible to procure vessels for goods that are 
likely to become scarce in the event of a war, or their transit more particularly in- 
terrupted, have been in demand for the last fortnight. East and West India produce 
have been operated upon to some extent, because the intercourse with the colonies 
would be attended with risk and expense. Foreign sugars and coffees have been a 
good deal inquired after, and Rum firm, at 1s. 10d. per gallon, full proof, Leeward 
Islands. Every description of goods that are not immediately affected by passing 
events, are exceedingly dull of sale. The cotton market has been greatly depressed, 

and wools, excepting the finest sorts of foreign growth, scarcely ssleabie. In indigo 
the transactions have materially declined, and business generally is in @ very unsa- 
tisfactory position. That which is doing, is under the excitement of the moment, 

owing to political circumstances. 
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118 Bankrupts. 


Mowry Marxer.—Consols have been operated upon by the various reports 
that have daily been propagated respecting the chances of war or peace, but they 
have, as well as northern securities, been firmer until the 23rd instant, when they 
began to give way in consequence of large orders from the country, to sell both 
English and continental stocks, under the apprehension of a general war, Pur- 
chasers having decreased, exchequer bills have declined from 50. 


PRICES OF THE 


PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Monday, 26th of November. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 185 half, 6 half.—Indian Do. 201 
half, 2 half. —Consols 83 one-eighth, one-quarter. 
Do. for Account 83 one-eighth, one-quarter.— 
Reduced, 82 one-eighth. Three and a Half Do. 
89 half, three-quarters. New Do. 91 one-eighth. 
—Four per Cent #9 half three-quarters.—Ex- 
chequer Bills, 23, 4.— India Bonds 14, 15. 


BANKRUPTS. 


POREIGN STOCKS. 


Belgian Bonds 71 half, three-quarters.— Brazil 
46 half, 7.—Chilian 15, 16.—Columbian 10 half. 
Il half.—Greek 25, 6.— Mexican 26 half, 7 half, 
— Dutch 40 three-eighths, five-eighths.—Danish 
67 half.—Portuguese 47 half, 8.—Russian 96 
half, three-quarters.—Spanish 16 half, three- 
quarters.—French 67, 30. 


FROM OCTOBER 19, TO NOVEMBER 13, 1832, INCLUSIVE. 


Oct. 19.—J. M. Collins, Knightsbridge, livery 
stable keeper.—W. W. Marsh, Oxford Street, 
bookseller.—J. Channon, Hertford House, Pic- 
cadilly, dealer.—B. Powis, St. Helen's Place, 
merchant.— W. Geldard, Denmark Street, Soho, 
currier.~W. Hulme, Manchester, draper.—J. 
W. Hodgson, Wigton, Camberland, common 
brewer.—J. Lyon, jan. Saltford, Lancashire, 
malt dealer. 

Oct, 23.—J. C. Buckhardt, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square, jeweller.—J. Fenton, High 
Holborn, glass dealer.—G. Philips, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, ironmonger.—W. Brind, Change 
Alley, bill broker.—R. Taylor, jun. Liverpool, 
bookseller.J. Stewart, Blackman Street, Bo- 
rough, hat manofacturer.-R. G. Bower, Brick 
lane, Old Street, grocer.—U. Henner, Birminge- 
ham, victualler.—J. Smith, Bristol, merchant. 
—B. Dixon, Salford, Lancashire, saddler.—J. 
Johnson, Salford, Lancashire, timber merchant. 
—W. Hall, Nottingham, bobbin maker.—T. F. 
Lucas, Long Buckley, Northamptonshire, stage 
coach proprietor.—C. Cumberland, Sheepshead, 
Leicestershire, miller. —L. Danby and W. 
Wood, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, drapers.—J. 
Smith, Walsall, Staffordshire, factor. 

Oct. 2%. — D. Boulter, Quadrant, Regent 
Street, tobacconist.— E. Bowyer, Martin’s Lane, 
Cannon Street, broker.—J. Proctor, Gould 
Square, Crutched Friars, wine merchant.—J. 
Parker, Webber Row, victnaller.—J. Thorn and 
G. Rubins, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, sur- 
geons.—J. T. Weston, Parish Street, Horsley- 
down, Southwark, yarn spinner.—W. Reeves 
and G. King, Ludgate Street, jewellers.—W. 
Sayer, Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, stone 
mason.—N. Lamsden, Swansea, Glamorgan- 
shire, merchant.—J. Barrow, Failsworth, Man- 
chester, victoaller.—J. Sandford, Chorlton 
Row, Manchester, shopkeeper.—J. Lupton and 
J. Hadson, Wakefield, Yorkshire, commission 
wool agents.—R. Garbett, Shitfnall, Shropshire, 
grocer.—J. Davies, Lianidloes, Montgomery. 
shire, coal dealer.—T. Piper, Walsall, Stafford- 
shire, grocer.—R. W. Slack, Hanley, Stafford- 
shire, dealer in drags. 

Oct. 30.—J. Tyler, Blackman Street, Soath- 
wark, linen draper.—P. Ratter, Lg Piace, 
Brompton, livery stable keeper.—R. Sands, sen. 
Brewer Street, St. Pancras, engraver.—J. Lind- 
say, jun. Waruford Comt, merchant.—J-. Wil- 
liams, High Street, Newington, Sorrey, linen 
draper.—W. Parker, Vicar Lane. Leeds, gro- 
cer.—W. T. Godfrey, Wolverton, Bucks, mil- 
ler.—W. Naylor, Mortimer Street, Cavendish 

uare, glass manufacturer.—P. Smith, Bex- 
hill, Sussex, wine merchant.—H. Carter, Hast- 
ings, Sussex, chemist.—R. Reynolds, Manches- 


ter, cabinet maker.—G. M*‘Laren, Manchester, 
rope-maker.— J. Lancashire, Drayton Field, 
Derbyshire, miiler.—J. Gibson, Manchester, 
innkeeper. 

Nov. 2.—T. M. Mason, Duke Street, Man 
chester Square, bookseller.—C. B. Wilson, Red 
Lion Square, scrivener.—C. Brown, Totten- 
ham Court Road, dealer in china.—H. Staple- 
ton, St. Leonard’s, near Hastings, Susssex, fish- 
monger.—T. Gibbs, Bishopsgate Street, ship- 
owner.—J. Clarke, Greenwich, tavern keeper. 
—W.H. Main, Water-lane, Blackfriars, pain- 
ter.—C, White, Nassan Street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, builder.—J. Korff, Kingley, Suffolk, ship 
builder.—J. Dickenson, jun. Westgate, North- 
umberland, dealer. 

Nov. 6.—T. Ingram and T. H. Ingram, Lower 
Thames Street, fish factors.—D. Pullen, Duke 
Street, Westminster, bill broker.—V. Russell, 
Brighton, Sossex, dealer.—C. Black, Clapham 
Road Place, boarding house keeper —C. Bull, 
Albion Tavern, Westgate Street, Bath, tavern 
keeper.—J. Pratt, King Street, St. James’s, 
ironmonger.—T. Butt, Hedge Row, Islington, 
boot maker.—J. Haines, Waterloo Road, shoe 
mannufactarer.—J. Coates and G. Haworth, In- 
geton. Yorkshire, cotton spinners.—J. Korff, 

irtley, Suffolk, ship builder.—C. Attenburrow, 
Costock, Nottinghamshire, surgeon.—C. Lee, 
Ashby-~le-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, mercer. — 
J. Stanton, Northampton, mercer.—E. Pierson, 
Brabourne, Kent, hop dryer.—J. Emett, Sta- 
pleton, Gloucestershire, corn factor. 

Now. 9.—J. Paul, Exeter Street, Sloane 
Street, furnitare broker.—J. Udall, Islington, 
carpet warehouseman.—C. Lockington, John 
Street, Oxford Street, oilman.—W. and T. 
Simpson, Leather Lane, Holborn, builders.— 
J. Moss, Great Charlotte Street, Blackfriars 
Road, shoemaker. — S. D. Norton, Warney 
Street, Commercial Road, licensed victuailer. 
—M.U Sears, Charter House Square, engraver. 
—J. Cailow, Birmingham, silk mercer.—R. 
and M. Jackson, George Street, Minories, wine 
merchants.—J. Boucant, Albany Road, Cam- 
berwell, merchant.--T. Taylor, Echeam, Surrey. 
tallow chandler.— E. Foster, Hodderstield, car- 
ver and gilder.—A. Field, Canterbury, inn- 
keeper.—J. Branton, Southwick, Durham, ship 
builder.—H. Pike, Aylsham, Norfolk, money 
serivener.— W. Florance, Corfe Castle, Dor- 
setshire, surgeon.—J. Bagley, Liverpool, ha- 
berdasher.— Wm. and Sarah Lane, Manchester, 
ironmongers. 

Nov. 13.—J. Peachey, Regent Street, iron- 
monger.—S. Barrell, St Ives, Huntingdonshire, 
linen draper. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Geotocicat Socrery, Nov. 7.—This being the first evening of the session, the 
Society assembled at their apartments in Somerset House. A communication was 
read, from Mr. Henwood, on the intersection of veins in Cornwall, and on the 
changes which have been observed in the position and direction of veins when tra- 
versed by cross courses.—The next was a paper, by the Rev. J. Yates, on a sub- 
marine forest on the coast of C ardiganshire and Marienetiabive. extending for se- 
veral miles north and south of the river Dovev. In the course of the memoir, it 
was shown that the Scotch fir constituted formerly extensive forests in many parts 
of the kingdom; and that the period of its ceasing to be a member of the English 
Flora was about the middle of the seventeenth century.—A third memoir, on the 
geology of the north-west of Mayo and Sligo, by Archdeacon Verschoyle, was 
commenced. 


Roya Socrery.—First meeting of the present session. The title of a commu- 
nication on geometrical progression was announced ; as it consisted entirely of cal- 
culations, it was not read. Amongst the abstracts read was one on the water- 
barometer erected in the hall of the Society by Mr. Daniell. 


Royat Society or Literature, Nov.7.—The paper read was an Essay, ‘f On 
the connexion between true poetic taste and moral sentiment,” by Dr. Uwins. 


Society or Arts.---At a late meeting, many communications were reported to 
have been received, particularly in the branch of mechanics, which were referred to 
that committee. Among several very valuable works, the secretary announced that 
the “ Public Records” had been presented by the commissioners. 


Linnazan Society.---The first of the evening meetings for the present session was 
lately held. A communication addressed to Mr. Brown, by M. Batka, a druggist of 
Prague, in Bohemia, containing some observation on the plants which yield the cin- 
namon and cassia barks, was read to the meeting. M. Batka is induced to view the 
cassia as only another variety of cinnamon, and the Chinese cassia bark as the 
produce of an undescribed species, Cassia buds he considers as perhaps the fruit 
of the Laurus Manillensis of Cavanilles: the Gumanimi, or East India copal, which 
has been ranked by some as the produce of the Vateria Indica, and by others as a 
species of Elaocarpus, he has determined to be the produce of the Hymenea verrucosa, 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, Earl Powis, and several gentlemen, were 
proposed as fellows of the Society. During the recess the rich herbarium of the 
East India Company has been presented by that honourable body to the Society : 
this herbarium consists of 100,000 specimens of plants, comprising about 9,000 spe- 
cies, many of them new and hitherto unknown to Europe. The specimens were 
collected in the East Indies during the last thirty years, chiefly by Konig, Rox- 
burgh, Rottler, Klein, Hamilton, Heyne, and Dr. Wallich, Accompanying this 
splendid donation, which renders the herbarium of the Linnwan Society by far the 
richest in the world, was a quantity of the finest paper, what is ng called the 
water-mark bearing the impress of the Company’s arms: the paper (value 300/.) 
is intended for the preservation of the plants; on each leaf a dried specimen is 
placed. With so much care and judgment have they hitherto been preserved, that 
the natural colours and tints of many of them are bright and fresh, and will continue 
so for a number of years ; affording an ample fund for the study of the botanist and 
artist. 


——$$ 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Decemner 1, 1832. 


The refusal of the King of Holland to give up Antwerp having been communi- 
cated to France and England, the following Proclamation has been issued by the 


British Government : . 
‘* Wednesday, Nov. 7. 


“ At the Court at St. James’s, the 6th day of November, 1832, present, the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council: It is this day ordered by his Majesty, by and 
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with the advice of his Privy Council, that no ships or vessels belonging to any of : 
his Majesty’s subjects be permitted to enter and clear out for any of the ports within ! 
the dominions of the King of the Netherlands, until further orders: And his Ma- ! 
jesty is further pleased to order, that a general embargo or stop be made of all ships | 
and vessels whatsoever belonging to the subjects of the King of the Netherlands, 
now within, or which shall hereafter come into, any of the ports, harbours, or roads 
within any part of his Majesty's dominions, together with all persons and effects on 
board such ships and vessels ; and that the commanders of his Majesty’s ships of 
war do detain and bring into port all merchant ships and vessels bearing the flag 
of the Netherlands; but that the utmost care be taken for the preservation of all and 
every part of the cargoes on board any of the said ships and vessels, so that no 
damage or embezzlement whatever be sustained ; and the commanders of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war are hereby instructed to detain and bring into port every ship 
and vessel accordingly: And the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, are to give the necessary directions heréin as to 
them may respectively appertain. 
«“C,. C, GREVILLE.” 

The French army bas marched upon the citadel of Antwerp, and the siege, unless 

it is surrendered, commences immediately. 


The finances of the seri are in an improving state. The deficiency, at the 
end of the financial year, on the 5th of April 1832, of Income to meet Expenditure, 
was as follows: 





The Expenditure amounted to ....... rye rpee y & LY | 
Income eevee eeeeeeeee eee eee eee eee ee eeereweneree 46,623,365 
DOR EROT 0000000020000 sidaee wennenebes rede eeeeer of 1,240,416 





The Income of the half year ending 10th October 1832, is 24,747,955 
Expenditure . see eee eeeeeeee ee eee eee eeee ereeereneve 23,465,224 





Leaving a Surplus of .........e0+- Coccccccocese oe «=: 11, 282,711 
Which more than covers the Deficiency of the year ending 5th April, 1832. 


The Income of the year ending 10th October 1832, is 46,983,869 
kxpenditure see e eee eeeeeeweeeeeeeeaenee ee eee eeeanaeeee 46,506,538 





Leaving a Surplus Of ....cccccccceccccvcscsecenes 477,331 





The Expenditure in the year ended 5th April 1632, is 47,863,781 
Ditto in ditto ended 10th October eee eeeereeeeeeeeeee 46,506,538 





1,357,243 





Income in Phe) ended 10th October, 1852........ 46,983,169 
Ditto in ditto pril, 1852 fee ser ee eeeneee *enreeeevnneeee 46,623,365 





se a eeeeeeeeeere eee eeeeneere eee ee ee eeeenee een ee ee 560,504 
Reduction of Expenditure .......ceescecerceseecee 1,357,245 





1,717,747 





Deficiency Sth April, 1832 .....cceeeeeeercereeeees 1,240,416 
Surplus 10th October, a. 7 eeeeeeeeeeeeneeee 477,331 





£1,717,747 


A Court-martial was held at Chatham lately, to try Captain Burchell, of the Srd 
Foot, on charges of ungentlemanly conduct and language, brought by Mr. Whit- 
marsh, assistant-surgeon of the Dock-yard at that place. Captain Burchell was 
honourably acquitted. The Court observed that the language used was provoked 
by the “ officious, insulting, and unwarrantable ” conduct of the prosecutor. Never 
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was there a more just judgment. The evidence shows that Captain Burchell bad 
done no act which could in the slightest degree warrant the officious interference 
of the prosecutor, who has since been very rightly placed upon half-pay. This in- 
terference was of that peculiarly irritating churacter, which is better felt than de- 
scribed. 





MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Str Watrer Scorr,' 


The ‘ Lady of the Lake,” written in 1809, was published in 1810. Regarding 
the composition of this poem, he says, ‘I had read a great deal, and heard more, 
concerning that romantic country, where I was in the habit of spending some time 
every autumn ; and the scenery of Loch Katrine was connected with the recollection 
of many a dear friend and merry expedition of former days. A lady to whom I was 
nearly related, and with whom I lived, during her whole life, on the most brotherly 
terms of affection, was residing with me at the time when the work was in progress, 
and used to ask me what I could possibly do, to rise so early in the morning, (that 
happening to be the most convenient time to me for composition.) At last, I told 
her the subject of my meditations; and I can never forget the anxiety and affection 
expressed in her reply. ‘‘ Do not be so rash,” she said, ‘‘ my dearest cousin. You 
are already popular—more so, perhaps, than you yourself will believe, or than 
I can even fairly allow to your merits. You stand high; do not rashly attempt 
to climb higher, and incur the risk of a fall: for, depend upon it, a favourite will not 
even be allowed to stumble with impunity.” I replied to this affectionate expostu- 
lation, in the words of Montrose, 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 
If I fail, I said, it is a sign 1 ought never to have succeeded, and I will write prose 
for life: you shall see no change in my temper, nor shall I eat a single meal the 
worse. But if I succeed, 
“Up with the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk and the feather an’ a’.” 

If I remember right, the critics were pretty unanimous in their commendations of 
the “‘ Lady of the Lake ;” but such was the popularity of the poet, that the public 
may be fairly said to have taken up the matter for themselves, regardless of the 
admonitions of the learned, or the colder cautions of critics. 

Between the appearance of the “‘ Lady of the Lake” and ‘‘ Rokeby,” three years 
elapsed, and these were dedicated to other matters than verse. Of Ashiesteel, he 
was but the tenant; and it was his wish to become the proprietor of some fair and 
pleasant spot, where he could build a house according to his own notions, and plan 
an orchard and garden in keeping with his own fancy. He found the place which 
he wanted in Abbotsford, six or seven miles farther down the Tweed, “ It did 
not,” said Scott, ‘“‘ possess the romantic character of Ashiesteel, my former 
residence ; but it had a stretch of meadow-land along the river, and possessed, 
in the phrase of the landscape gardener, ‘‘ considerable capabilities.’ Above all, 
the land was my own. It had been an early wish of mine, to connect myself with 
my mother earth, and prosecute those experiments, by which a species of creative 
power is exercised over the face of nature.” He wished too, he said, to be able to 
take the quaint counsel of the old writer, who advised his friend, for health’s sake, 
to take a walk of a mile or two before breakfast, and, if possible, todo it on his own 
land. The house of Abbotsford—called by a travelling Frenchman, a Romance in 
stone and lime, and by the poet himself, a dream-like mansion—is in a sort of 
castellated gothic style, and stands closely embowered in woods of its great owner’s 
own planting; the library contains many rare and valuable works; the armoury, 
many arms which belonged to heroes, or otherwise remarkable men; nor is painting 
or sculpture wanting to add the charms of art to the beauty of the place. There is 
beauty without, and plenty of accommodation within. The Tweed runs broad and 
fair past the walls; the Cowden-knowes may be seen from the turrets: the Eildon 
Hills cloven in three, by the magic of old Michael, tower up so stately and high, 


' Concluded from p. 96. 
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that they almost overlook the house ; the Huntley Bura, where True Thomas had 

his adventure with the Fairy Queen, and the magnificent ruins of Melrose Abbey, 

are in the neighbourhood, and on the whole, 
it is, | ween, 2 lovely spot of ground. 

Having built his house, planted his lands, and laid out his garden—all of which 
he superintended himself, and was, I have been told, somewhat difficult to please, 
he turned his attention to verse once more, and in the year 1813 announced 
** Rokeby.” : 

When Scott was writing “ Rokeby,” another subject, he says, presented itself — 
this was the adventures of the Bruce, as related in the “ Lord of the Isles.” He 
now took up the Scottish story ; finished and produced it to the world: it was not 
even so warmly welcomed as ‘‘ Rokeby.” The Author found out the error which he 
had committed: “ 1 could hardly,” says he, ‘‘ have chosen a subject more popular 
in Scotland, than anything connected with the Bruce's history, unless I had 
attempted that of Wallace ; but I am decidedly of opinion, that a popular or what 
is called a taking title, though well qualified to ensure the publishers against loss, 
is rather apt to be hazardous than otherwise to the reputation of the author. He 
who attempts a subject of distinguished popularity, has not the privilege of awaken- 
ing the enthusiasm of his audience; op the contrary, it is already awakened, and 
glows, it may be, more ardently than that of the author himself.” 

I may class the “ Don Roderick,’’ and “ The Bridal of Triermain,” and ‘“ Harold 
the Dauntless,” together: not because they have any resemblance to each other, but 
I consider them as inferior works in conception and execution. 

Scott now perceived that his poems were not selling in tens of thousands as 
formerly ; he was, therefore, desirous of trying whose fault it was: the moderate 
sale of ‘* The Bridal of Triermain,” and the far more moderate sale of ‘‘ Harold the 
Dauntless,” showed him, that either a change had happened in the public taste, or 
that readers had found another entertainer who varied the cheer, and gave them, as 
it were, a pleasant dessert after his substantial dinners. 

In one of his late introductions, Sir Walter seeks to account for the failure of these 
poems. ‘The manner or style (he observes) which by its novelty attracted the 
public in an unusual degree, had now, after having been so long before them, begun 
to lose its charms, For this there was no remedy ; the harmony became tiresome 
and ordinary, and both the original inventor and his invention must have fallen into 
conterapt if he had not found out another road to public favour.” He also attributes 
the decline of his poetic popularity to the imitations of his irregular measure and 
manner by other poets, to whom he had taught the trick of fence, and who could 
handle their weapon nearly or quite as well as himself. ‘ Besides all this,” he 
observed, ‘‘a mighty and unexpected rival was advancing on the stage—a rival not 
in poetical powers only, but in attracting popularity, in which the present writer * 
had preceded better men than himself. The reader will see that Byron is here 
meant, who, after a little vatilation of no great promise, now appeared as a serious 
candidate in the first canto of ‘ Childe Harold.’ ”’ 

Scott was believed to be at work on anew poem, when the world was suddenly 
astonished at the appearance of a warrior in the lists of literary adventure, who, 
like the Black Knight in ‘“ Ivanhoe,” chose not only to fight with his beaver down, 
but refused to raise it and show himself, when he had overcome all opponents, 
This was the author of Waverley. ; 

The origin of these magnificent fictions is curious. “In the year 1805,” says 
Scott, “1 threw together about one-third part of the first volume of Waverley. It 
was advertised to be published by the late Mr. John Ballantyne, under the name of 
** Waverley ; or, "Tis fifty years since,” a title afterwards altered to * ris sixty 
years since,” that the actual date of publication might correspond with the period in 
which the scene was laid. Having proceeded as far, I think, as the seventh chapter, 
I showed my work to a critical friend, whose opinion was unfavourab e; and baving 
then some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it by attempting a 
new style of composition. I therefore threw aside the work I had commenced, 
without either reluctance or remonstrance. This portion of the manuscript was 
laid aside in the drawer of an old writing-desk, which on my first coming to Abots- 
ford in 1811, was placed in a lumber garret, and entirely forgotten. ‘Thus, though 
1 sometimes turned my thoughts to the continuation of the romance, yet, as I could 
not find what 1 had already written, and was too indolent to attempt to write It anew 


* Sir Walter Scott. 
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from memory, I as often laid aside al] thoughts of that nature.’”’ Still the subject 
had hold of his fancy, and it was with no small pleasure that he discovered acci- 
dentally, whilst seeking for fishing tackle for a friend, the long-lost manuscript; he 
thought, he said, without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich 
humour, pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact of his friend Miss Edgeworth, that 
he might be able to do something for Scotland, like what that lady had accomplished 
for Ireland ; and he hoped to make up for want of talent, by his knowledge of the 
land and the people. A conclusion which he wrote for Strutt’s “ Queen-Hoo-Hall ” 
had also, it seems, a share in this new inspiration. 

When it came out, critics examined the work by rule, and finding that all the 
parts were not proportioned to a sort of epic scale, which serves them instead of 
natural good judgment, pronounced it defective, while the less learned portion of 
the community, who consider all excellent which delights them, admitted Waverley 
to their bosoms at once. It was no difficult matter to perceive the high qualities of 
the work. ‘I have seldom felt more satisfaction,” says Sir Walter, ‘“‘ than when, 
returning from a pleasure voyage, | found “* Waverley’ * in the zenith of popularity, 
and public curiosity in full cry after the name of the author.” ‘To preserve the 
incognito, Ballantyne had the original manuscript transcribed ; the corrections by 
Scott were copied by his friend, for the printers, and so the work went on; nor 
was there a single instance of faithlessness on the part of those who, from their 
situation, possessed themselves of the secret. 

The public admiration was nothing abated about “ Waverley,” when “ Guy 
Mannering” made its appearance. The characters were of a different stamp—the 
story was of a domestic nature—and the true heroes and heroines were shepherds, 
and gipsies, and smugglers. The country claimed Andrew Dinmont, Dirk Hattraick, 
Sheriff Pleydell, and Meg Merrilies, as familiar acquaintances. 

To conceal the hand that penned so rapidly these charming fictions, Scott still 
openly kept the field as an author, and not only wrote a poem on the battle of 
Waterloo, but a prose account of that memorable strife. He still was at leisure, and 
found time to arrange and publish the Poems of Anna Seward, the Life and Works 
of Swift, Lord Somers’s Tracts, Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers, and the Border 
Antiquities of England and Scotland. All this strengthened the arguments of those 
—and they were many—who refused to believe that he was the author of the 
Waverley Novels. Several persons, to whom, either in seriousness or derision, they 
were attributed, put on a look of reserve and mystery, and talked in the m: inner of 
men embarrassed by a secret, of which they dread the discovery. All this must 
have been amusing in a high degree to such a man as Scott, who had an eye and an 
ear for the ridiculous, and could enjoy the absurdities of his friends and acquaint- 
ances without seeming moved. 

“ Rob Roy” followed “ Waverley,” and then “ Old Mortality.” Next came the 
“ Heart of Mid Lothian,” which was followed by the “ Bride of Lammermoor” and 
the “ Legend of Montrose.” The succession of his other works must be in the 
memory of every reader. 

While Sir Walter was busied with his second series of National Romances, 
he found time to write “ Halidon Hill,” a dramatic sketch of great beauty; full of 
heroic feeling and heroic character, and which, for pathos, may take rank with the 
most touching labours of the serious Muse, The story of Sir Allan Swinton and 
young Gordon is one of the most chivalrous and moving scenes in all the compass of 
tragic song. It was not ao warmly received: indeed, whenever Sir Walter Scott 
wrote anonymously, praise of the truth and beauty of his productions was on every 
lip, and in every review: when he added his name, the mercury of public admiration 
fell nearer the freezing point: this, “ let learned clerks explain.” 1 am afraid the 
anecdote is not to the honour of human nature. Constable gave him, it is said, a 
thousand pounds for “ Halidon Hill;” and the applause which he was commanding 
anonymously, no doubt soothed him for the caprice of the world, and for the captious- 
ness of criticism. 

Some of his critics remarked, that Scott had gone to all countries for characters save 
Ireland : to Ireland he sailed in 1825, and scenes were pointed out and characters in- 
dicated in vain for the expected romance, 

Soon after his return, that crushing misfortune befel the house of Abbotsford, 
which reduced its lord from affluence to dependence. Sir Walter, owing to the fai- 
lure of some commercial speculations, in which he was a partner, became responsible 
for the payment of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds ; he refused to become 
a bankrupt, considering, like the elder Osbaldistone of his own immortal pages, com- 
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mercial honour as dear as any other honour, and undertook within the compass of ten 
yeurs, to pay capita) and interest of that enormous sum. At that time he was hale 
and vigorous, and capable of wondrous exertions; he gave up his house in Edin- 
burgh, now less necessary for him, on account of the death of Lady Scott, and 
singling out various subjects of interest, proceeded to retrieve his broken fortunes, 
with a spirit calm and unsubdued. The bankruptcy of his booksellers rendered lon- 
ger concealment of the author of the Waverley Novels impossible : the copyright of 
these works was announced for sale, and it was necessary for the illustrious unfor- 
tunate to reveal his secret in the best manner he might. Accordingly, at the Annual 
Dinner—24 February, 1827—of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund, in answer to an 
allusion by his friend, Lord Meadowbank, Sir Walter said, be had now the task of 
acknowledging before three hundred gentlemen, a secret, which, though confided to 
twenty people, had been well kept, ‘(1 am the author,” he said, “ of all the Wa- 
verley Novels, the sole and undivided author; with the exception of quotations, 
there is not a single word which is not derived from myself, or suggested in the 
course of my reading ‘The wand is now broken and the rod buried.” This decla- 
ration was received with loud cheers, and made a stir in all circles ; the great mys- 
tery was now solved, and though ell lamented the cause of the disclosure, all were 
glad at heart, to find that they were indebted to a man so mild and benevolent as 
Sir Walter, rather than to any other spirit who might have presumed more than was 
meet, after such an assumption of glory. 

When these sad distresses took place, Sir Walter had made considerable progress 
in his * Life of Napoleon Bonaparte ;” he was composing it as the author of Wa- 
verley ; but, with the disclosure of Ins name, his situation was altered ; and the 
tirst men, military and civil, in Europe, readily made communicutions to him con- 
cerning that world’s wonder, the Emperor of the French. 

lL saw him in London on the day after the publication of the «* Fair Maid ef 
Perth; the first romance of all that splendid file, to which he had put his name, 
or at least publicly acknowledged. He asked, what Ll was doing with my pen; | 
suid, at present Lam doing nothing but fighting and wooing with Harry Wynd. 
Ile gave me one of his peculiar glances, and said, ** Ay ! and how do you like him?” 
1 said | was struck with two things, which to me were new—the skill with which 
he had made a blacksmith into a hero-—and a youth of a martial race a coward, 
through his nurse. He smiled, and seemed pleased with my remark. We talked of 
romance-writing : “* When you wish to write a story,” he said, * | advise you to 
prepare a kind of outline—a skeleton of the subject: and when you have pleased 
yourself with it, proceed to endow it with tlesh and blood.” 1 remember (1 said) 
that you gave me much the same sort of advice before. ‘ And did you follow it!” 
he said, quickly. LI tried, (1 answered,) but 1 had not gone far on my way till some 
will-o’-wisp or another dazzled my sight; so J] deviated from the path, and never 
got on itagain. ‘ Lis the same way with myself,” he said, smiling: ‘* 1 form my 
plan, and then in executing it | deviate.” Aye, aye! (1 said) | understand ; but 
you deviate into excellence, and | into absurdity.—1 amused him with an account ot 
how | felt when his kind notice of my drama appeared inthe “ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

1 said I was inthe situation of that personage in Scripture, who unknown yesterday, 
heard the people cry to-day, “ Behold the man whom the king delighteth to honour !”” 
lle seid some kind things ; and then l spoke of the public anxiety to see him. I told 
him, that when he passed through Oxford, a lady, at whose house he took breaktast, 
desirous of doing him all honour, borrowed a silver tray from her neighbour, who 
lent itat once, begging to he allowed to carry it to the table berself, that she might 
look upon the Author of Waverley. ‘ The highest compliment,” said Sir Walter, 
** Lever received, was paid me by a soldier of the Scots Greys: I strove to get down 
to Abingdon Street on the Coronation day, and applied for help to a sergeant who 
guarded the way: he shook his head, saying, ‘‘Countryman, I can’t help you.” 
I whispered my name—his fuce kindled up, and he said, “ Then by Gd, Sir, you 
shall go down!” he instantly gave me an escort.”’ ; i 

1 have no wish, says Mr. Cunningham, to attempt a delineation—nor even to enume- 
rate all the works which this eminent man poured upon the world, thick and fast, during 
his latter days. 1t may be suticient to say, that in his hastiest effusions a spirit was 
visible, with which no living man could cope, and that,in the least popular, there were 
passages in abundance, equalling his earliest works, when he first began to give the 
wacki the advantage of his musings. We most consider, too, that he was now in 
has declining vears, working both against time and fortune: that his whole heart was 
“ppled to the colossal task of retrieving bimself, and satisfying his ‘creditors, 
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and that it was bis duty to do the best he could to perform an engagement 
which seemed to all bat himself too great for his strength. On this he feelingty 
touches in his last preface, written on his birthday, in 1831, and says, when he found 
himselt involved in the sweeping catastrophe of 1826, he surrendered on the instant 
every shred of property which he had been accustomed to call his ow n. Among 
other works which occurred to his fancy, was that of a new edition of bis Novels 
illustrated with engravings—and, more valuable still, with notes, indicating the 
sources of story and of character; Cadell of Edinburgh, an old and tried friend 
became the publisher, and this beautiful editio: 
found in every land, 

Some time in the beginning of the year 1851, a sore illness came upon him: his 
astonishing efforts to satisfy his creditors began to exhaust a wind apparently ex- 
haustless ; and the world heard with concern that a paralytic stroke had affected his 
speech and his right hand, so much as to render w riting a matter of difficulty. One 
of his letters to me, of this period, is not written with his own hand ; the signature 
is his, and looks cramp and weak, 1 visited him at Abbotsford, about the end of 
July 1831: he was a degree more feeble than | had ever seen him, and his voice 
seemed affected ; not so his activity of fancy and surprising resources of conversation, 
He told anecdotes, and recited scraps of verse, old and new, always tending to 
illustrate something passing. He showed me his armory, in which he took visible 
pleasure ; and was glad to hear me commend the design of his house, as well as the 
skill with which it was built. His heart seemed bound tothe place: it is said, that 
he felt more pleasure in being thought the builder of Abbotsford, and the laver out 
of the grounds and plantations around it, which certainly seemed most tastefully 
done, than to be thought the author of the Waverley Novels. This | am unwilling 
to believe. Of Abbotsford, and its fine armory and library, he might well, indeed, 
be proud: they contained presents from the first men of the world, either for rank 
or talent: the collection of volumes relating to the history, poetry, and «antiqui- 
ties of Scotland, is extensive. tna small room, half library and half armory, he 
usuMly sat and wrote: bere he had some remarkable weapons, curious pieces of old 
Scottish furniture, such as chairs and cabinets, and an antique sort of table, on which 
lay his writing materials. A crooked headed staff of Abbotsford oak or hazel, usually 
lay beside him to support his steps as he went und came. Those who wish to 
have a distinct image of the illustrious poet seated at his ease in this snuggery, may 
dook at Allan’s portrait lately exhibited ; or those who wish to see him when, touched 
with ill health, he telt the approach of death, will also, | hear, be satisfied: a paint- 
ing is in progress from the same hand, showing Sir Walter, as he lately appeared— 
lying on a couch in bis principal room: all the windows are closed save one, ad - 
mitting a strong central light, and showing all that the room contains, in deep sha- 
dow, or in strong sunshine : 

When it was known that Sir Walter's health declined, the deep solicitude of all 
ranks became manifest: strangers came from far lands to look on the house which 
contained the great genius of our times ; inquirers flocked around, of humble and of 
high degree, and the amount of letters of inquiry or condolence was, | have heard, 

‘normous. ; 
Whee government heard of Sir Walter's wishes, they offered him a ship ; he left 
Abbotsford, as many thought, for ever, and arrived in London, where he was wel- 
comed as never mortal was welcomed before. He visited several friends, nor ‘lid he 
reduse to mingle in company, and, having written something almost approaching toa 
farewell to the world, which was published with * Castle Dangerous,” the last of his 
works, he set sail for Italy, with the purpose of touching at Malta. He seemed 
revived, but it waz only for awhile : he visited Naples, but could not enjoy the high 
honours paid to him : he visited Rome, and sighed, amid its splendid temples and 
glorious works of art, for gray Melrose and the pleasant banks of Tweed, and, pass- 
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ang out of Italy, proceeded homewards down the Rhine. Word came to London, 


that a dreadful attack of paralysis had nearly deprived him of life, and that but for 
the presence of mind of a faithful servant he must have perished. This alarming 
news was closely followed by his arrival in London: a strong desire of home had 


come upon him - he travelled with fatal rapidity night and day,and was all but worn 


out, when carried into St. James's Hotel, J ermyn Street, by his servants. As soon 
us he recovered a little, he ordered his journey to be resumed, and wah ee 
July 7, 1832, departed by sea to Scotland, reached Abbotsford, and — ee 
He recognized and spoke kindly to several friends ; smiled = -_ into 

library; listened with patience amounting to pleasure, to the reading of passages 
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from the poems of Crabbe and Wordsworth ; and was always happiest when he had 
his children around him. When he was leaving London, the people, wherever he 
was recognized, took off their hats, saying, ‘‘ God bless you, Sir Walter!” His 
arrival in Scotland was hailed with the same sympathetic greetings ; and so much 
was his spirit cheered, that hopes were entertained of his recovery. 

In person Sir Walter Scott was nearly six feet high, well formed, strongly knit 
and compactly built ; his arms were long and sinewy ; his looks stately and com- 
manding, and his face as he related an heroic story flushed up as a crystal cup, when 
one fills it with wine. His eyes were deep seated uncer his somewhat shaggy 
brows; their colour was a bluish grey: they laughed more than his lips did at a 
humorous story: his tower-like head, and thin white hair, marked him out amongst 
a thousand, while any one might swear to his voice again who heard it once, for it 
had both a touch of the lisp and the burr, yet, as the minstrel said of Douglas, “ it 
became him wonder well,” and gave great softness to a sorrowful story ; indeed, I 
imagined that he kept the burr part of the tone for matters of a facetious or humorous 
kind, and brought out the lisp part in those of tenderness or woe, When | add, 
that in a meeting of a hundred men, his hat was sure to be the least, and would fit 
no one’s head but his own, | have said all that I have to say about his appearance, 
Hie delighted in manly exercises: in his youth, he was foremost in all sports and 
matters of harmless mischief: his health, ashe wrote to Sir Andrew Halliday, conti- 
nued excellent till the year 1820, when stitches in his sides and cramps in his sto- 
mach attacked him, and were mastered with difficulty. He loved to ride in a short 
coat, with wide trousers, on a little stout galloway, and the steepest hill did not stop 
him, nor the deepest water daunt him; it was his pleasure moreover to walk out 
frequently among his plantations, with a small hatchet and hand-saw, with which he 
lopped off superfluous boughs, or removed an entire tree, when it was marring the 
growth of others. 

Hie was widely ond generally beloved—his great genius hardly equalled the kind- 
liness of his heart, and the ge nerosity of his nature. 1 do not mean that be stood 
foremost in all subscriptions which were likely to be advertised: | mean that he 
aided the humble and the deserving; he assumed no patronizing airs, and wished 
rather to be thought doing an act of kindness to himself, than obliging others. To 
his friendship 1 owe so much, that I know not the extent of what I owe : through 
him, two of my sons are engineer officers in the East India Company's service ; and 
he did this, because, said he, complimenting and obliging me in the same sentence 
“One Scottish M: kker (Poet) should aid another.” I never heard him say an un- 
kind word of any one; and if he said a sharp one, which on some occasions he did, 
he instantly soit tened the i impression by relating some kindly trait. ‘The sternest 
words | ever heard him utter were concerning a certain poet: “ That man,” he said, 
‘*has had much in his power, but he never befriended rising genius yet.” 1 could 
not say anything to the contrary. He delighted in looking at old ruins, and he loved 
to converse with old people of any station, but partic -ularly shepherds. He hada 
great respect for landmarks: he knew and could describe every battle field in 
Britain; he had visited the scenes of the best Scottish songs, and had drinking cups 
from the Bash aboon Traquair, the Broom of the C owden- knowes, and Alloway’s 
wuld haunted kirk. He dishked to see a stone displaced on an old castle wall, or a 
field ploughed up which was famed in story ; and | was told, he was never seen 
moved te anger, save once, and that was agninst a clergyman, who unthinkingly 
began to remove one of the large gray stones which mark the tragic event, recorded 
in that mournful ballad—* The Dowie Dens of Yarrow.” 

Of his habits as an author, I know little, save what he happened to tell me, or 
what IT casually gathered from men intimate with him, He told me that he was an 
early riser: | have since learned, that his usual hour of beginning to write was 
seven o’clock in the morning ; that he continued it, saving the brief hour ef break- 
fast, till one, and sometimes two o'clock ; then shaved, dressed, and went to the 
bills with his favourite dogs—two tall rough strong hounds, fit to pull down a stag, 
and, after some hours’ exercise, returned to see such friends as chance or invitation 
broucht to his door. By this mode of economizing time, he marched fast on with a 
romance; as he was always inspired alike when in health, he bad no occasion to 
wait for the descent of the muse, but dashed away at the rate of sixteen pages of 
print daily. He wrote freely and without premeditation ; and his corrections were 
beyond all example few. When he wrote fastest he wrote best, because his heart 
was in trim, Though the most accomplished author of his day, yet he had none 
of the airs of authorship; and when he came forth from his study, he laid aside the 
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poet's mantle and put on the dress of the country gentleman who knew the world 
and loved to practise courtesy and indulge in hospitality. He was a proud man— 
not a proud poet, or historian, or novelist; he loved to be looked on as a gentleman 
of old family, who built Abbotsford, and laid out its gardens and planted its avenues 
rather than a genius, whose works influenced mankind and diffused happiness 
among millions, It was not of the builder or the planter, that the people of Gieasgow 
thought, whe hey lowered their colours in the Clyde shipping half-mast high the 
moment they heard of his death ; but perhaps the truest compliment ever uttered, was 
by the west country weaver: “ The only consolation which | have,” said he, ‘ia 
these times of depression, is in reading Walter Scott's novels.” 


ESTIMATE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S CHARACTER BY A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE 
METROPOLITAN, 

The voice of him who was truly called the Minstrel of the North, sleeps in death, 
and all the mountains, vales, and gleus of Scotland must resound with wailing, Ages 
may pass before his rival will appear, Eight years and a half have elapsed since we 
lost Byron, then in the prime of manhood; the two most popular authors which 
Great Britain ever produced; yet whose genius had no similitude. The one bad 
intenseness ; the other copiousness and rich variety: the predominance of one was 
tragic ; of the other, comic. Byron was but a variety of self; Scott was everybody, 
and everywhere. Byron, at least in the present writer's apprehension, was not 
often happy in his prose ; of Scott the prose was far better than the poetry, There 
was deep misanthropy in Byron; the truest bonhommie and sunshine in Scott. Scott 
rose occasionally to pathos and sublimity, but they were not his leading characteris- 
tics ; he dealt in familiar and colloquial life, in dialogue, in fulness and rapidity of 
incidents, in filling his canvas with groups of busy people, and in the humour of a Dutch 
fair. All the touches of accidental character, of the peculiarity of habit and manners, 
were caught by him to the very life. But his native country had been the grand 
object of his happy observances, He knew her in the past and the present, as if he 
had lived with every age. He knew the shapes of the surface of its varied soils in 
its mountains, its heaths, its precipices, its depths, its rivers, and lonely sea-shores ; 
and he knew all the secrets of the hearts of its people. He threw a smile upon all 
nature ; and cheerfulness echoed from him through all the tracts of Caledonia, He 
came like a magician sweeping across the stormy seas of the Hebrides, and peopled 
the isles with the airy beings of poetic spirituality Yet he was no enthusiast ; he 
was a perfect man of the world ; social, lively, sagacious, quick and happy in con- 
versation ; of exquisite tact, and willing to bend to all men’s humours. The turn 
of his invention enabled him more than any other fabulist to play off a contrast of 
characters. Jn this sort of combination and grouping lay one of bis grand spells ; 
the collisions were always happy. He never, like Byron, represented a single figure 
in the wild aberrations of his solitude. All lis ideas were in rapid movement; he 
never seems to have pondered long on one excluding thought. | do not think, therefore, 
that profundity was often his character. Now and then he touched the deeper chords, 
which had a double etiect trom the contrast with what they were intermixed. Meg 
Merrilies was a grand inveution ; and “ Edith Elspeth’? was as sublime as orginal, 
The witch in the “ Pirate ’ would have been magnificent if it had not been too much 
a repetition of Meg Merrilies. ‘The two daughters of the Oreadian Chief are lovely 
Originalities. But in some of his most interesting pictures there is perhaps a little 
mixture of playfulness and irony, which now and then disturb the unity of the feeling. 
It is remarkable that in all his writings and characters, we never see a trace of spleen 
or malice in him; yet he must have bad his keen disappointments and wrongs like 
other men, We imark no clouds in him; it is always sunshine, though with an in- 
numerable variety of tints. Fantastic groups are always playing betore his fancy ; 
and at every turn the magic of his wand brings up new pictures. Like Shak- 
speare— 

“ The forms of many-coloured life he drew: 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new,” 
Were we to analyse all the ingredients of Scott's compositions, we might, perhaps, 
pronounce that many of them, when separated, are hot new ; the novelty, which 
gives them the character of high genius, 1s in the combination. But so it is even an 
Shakspeare; his language is often careless, never studied. Sometimes he is too 
colloquial—rarely quite flowing. His ordinary narration wants chaleur, It may be 


- 


said of his diction what Johnson said of Prior’s verses. He does not often like to be 
confined to continued narrative, but bursts into dialogue? of which the drollery is in- 
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exhaustible. Smollett was droll, Fielding was droll, but it was always in low life ; 
they had nothing of picturesqueness, and their characters were more the result of ob- 
servation than invention. While Scott was true to life, he yet was always in- 
ventive. He described material objects, whether animate or inanimate, with 
the utmost felicity. He delighted in chivalrous images—grandeur in_ its pride, 
and in its decay—the ruined castle—the lonely turret, the abode of neglected 
poverty—and yet so represented adversity and fallen fortune as to cheer rather than 
depress the heart. Sir Walter had the good fortune to touch some springs which 
awakened all the interests and affections of his countrymen, The nationality of 
Scotchmen is a passion which none will deny to distinguish them, Sir Walter 
drew almost all his characters from them, and made their peculiarities subjects of 
interest and picturesque romance. For more than three centuries, the Scotch, through 
the spirit of enterprising emigration, have, beyond other nations, spread themselves 
far and wide over the globe; and wherever they have gone, they have carried the 
fame of their popular authors. These combined causes have still augmented the 
reputation of Sir Walter’s transcendent genius. His persone dramatis have an 
individuality which springs from a junction of genius, sagacity, and observation, 
The force of his dialogues derives its chief charm from this contrast of characters. The 
familiar was that which he seemed most to execute con amore, in direct opposition 
to Byron, whose forte was the gloomy and misanthropic; and who, though in “ Don 
Juan” he has exhibited much comic satire with extraordinary strength and 
wint, yet seems to have done it by mere defiant effort, and surely deals 
in a degree of caricature which is not in the purest taste. Scott could not have 
written “ Manfred,” or  Cain’—Byron could not have written one of Scott’s 
novels, Scott's is an intellectualised materialism—Bvyron’s primary inventiveness 
is spirituality, One is more touching—the other more harrowing. Scott was an 
excellent critic, both as to matter and style, as some of the articles in the Quarterly 
Review prove. Byron wrote prose with inequality, and often without ease or just- 
ness ; and his critical opinions were unfixed, and often prejudiced and wrong. Scott 
wrote biography beautifully, and history at least amusingly, though sometimes too 
hastily. His literature was much more extensive than Byron's, and much better di- 
gested in his mind; his moral opinions were always benevolent and amiable, and 
generally just—not, perhaps, of extraordinary energy, but smiling and easy like 


Addison's. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. C. Smith, B.D to the Rectory of 
Newton, Suttolk, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. John Whitehurst, McA.—The Rev. J. K. 
Biging, M.A. to the Rectory of Penselwood. 
The Rev. A. L. L. Kaye, M.A. to the Rector 
of Thornton-in-Craven. —The Rev. J. Birt, D.D. 
Master of the King’s School, Canterbury, to be 
Master of the Free Grammar School at Faver- 
sham,in Kent.-The Rev. H. Deane, B.C_L. to 
the Vicarage of Gillingham, Dorset, vacant by 
the death of Archdeacon Fisher.—The Rev. R. 
J. L. Maydwell, B.A. to the Vicarage of South- 
wick, Northamptonshire, vacant by the cession 
of the Rev, J. James.—The Rev. E. Hughes, 
B.D. to the Rectory of Notfield, Surrey, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. E,. Sandford —The 
Rev. Wm. Turner, M.A. to the Prebendal Stall 
of Seatord in that Cathedral, void by the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Lettice.—The Rev. W. H. 
Karslake, B.A. to the Rectories of Creacombe 
and Meshaw, Devon.—The Rev. C. Matthew, 
M.A. to the Rectory of Langford, adjoining to 
Malden, Essex.—The Rev. I. Boll, A.M. to the 
Rectory of Fleet Marston, near Aylesbury, 
Bocks.The Rev. J. Deacon to the Vicarage 
of South Walsham, St. Mary, Norfoik.—The 
Rev. C. B, Cooper, A.M. to the Rectory of 
Morley St. Botolph, with the Chapel of Meor- 
ley St. Peter, annexed, Norfolk.—The Rev. E. 
Brice, Rector of Thor ney burn, to the Perpetual 
Caracy of Hamshaugh, void by the resignation 
of the Rev. F. Laing; and the Rev. BE. Beatty 
to the R ctory of Bellinghain, both in the 
county of Derham, void by the resignation of 
the Rev. J. Davis.—The Rev. A. Herbert, to 
the valuable union of Castle Is'and, held by the 
late Lord Brandon. ; 
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Varried.—At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
the Hon. Theobald Fitz Walter Butler, eldest 
son of Lord Dunboyne, to Julia, second daugh- 
ter of the late W. Brander, Esq. 

At Bath, the Rev. H. C. Smith, A.M. to 
Elizabeth, only surviving daughter of the late 
E. Green, Esq. 

At St. James’s, Robert Otway Cave, Esq. 
M.P., to Sophia, eldest daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. 

At Thetford, Norfolk, Mr. M. Nockolds, of 
Sattvon Walden, to Miss Overton. 

At Gordon Castle, the Marquis of Abercorn 
to Lady Louisa Russell, daughter to the Duke 
of Bedford. 

At West Ham, William Champion, second 
son of the Rev. T. Streatfield, of Chart’s Edge, 
Kent, to Hannah, fourth daughter of J. Fry, 
4S. 

At the Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, the 
Hon. H. Arundell, son of the late Right Hon. 
James Everard, ninth Lord Arundell, to Eliza- 
_ Emmeline, only daughter of J. Esdaile, 
sq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. 
Doctor Pearson, F.R.S. to Miss Hunter, of 
Wilton Place, Belgrave Square. 

Died.— At Aspall Cottage, C. Roberts. Esq. 

At Holmer, near Leomiaster, Herefordshire, 
the Rev. James Elborongh. 

At Buckland, Herts, Ms. Clark Sell. 

The Rev. Jotun Hind, D.D., Viear of Fyndon, 
Sussex, 

At Wallingford, Berks, Mr. Alderman Ben- 
nett. 

At Dale Park, near Arundel, Frances Dowa- 
ger Marchioncss of Bute. 

Thomas Evans, Esq., of Kennington Cross. 
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